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THE METROPOLITAN THEATRES. 
A Chronological History of their Origin and Progress. 


Tue only object of this sketch is to present the reader with a chrono- 
logical arrangement of facts, (without entering into particular details, ) 
so as to offer a succinct account of the origin, growth, and progress of 
theatrical representations in this metropolis. 

For this purpose it might be sufficient to commence this sketch with 
the reign of Charles II., at which period were granted the patents under 
which the two winter theatres for a long time claimed the exclusive 
privilege of amusing the town with dramatic performances of every class, 
—from stately tragedy to broad farce,—from gorgeous spectacle to comic 
pantomime. But it will be as well to premise that, previously at least 
to the reign of the first Charles, it does not appear that the monarch 
had any notion that the theatres were within the legitimate sphere of 
his prerogative, or that he had any right to interfere with the regulation 
of dramatic more than with any other species of amusement to which 
the people were for the time addicted : nor indeed, looking to the nature 
of the regal prerogative in England, does it seem that such matters are by 
law under its influence; for stage-plays in England, like the comedies 
and tragedies of Greece, had their rise from religious festivities,—from 
the mysteries (rude dramatic representations of scriptural subjects) 
sprang the moralities, in which was wrought up something more of a 
mundane character. Of these, at least of the former of them, the monks 
and unbeneficed clergy were, for the most part, the actors and managers, 
—whether stimulated by the pure desire of thus giving popular notoriety 
to their doctrines, or by the less disinterested motive of rendering the 
amusement of the fore subservient to their own gain, it would be use~ 
less to discuss: certain, however, it is, that the prerogative of the crown 
was never intended in any case to control such exhibitions. 

In this rude and indigested state stood theatrical representations at 
the period of the Reformation in this country; about which time we 
perceive indications of the rise of a more legitimate species of drama, 
though still involved with much low buffoonery,—as the drama in all 
countries ever has been, both at its rise and decline. But as there is 
no evidence, and, indeed, from the nature of things, it seems impossible 
that, before this time, the kingly power was ever exercised m the regu- 
lation of theatrical affairs, so neither does it appear that, in its somewhat 
bettered state, they were as yet subjected to its influence. Henry VIII, 
who arrogated to himself no small share of temporal and spiritual 
authority, neither as hereditary monarch of the realm, nor as assignee 
of the papal power, ever exercised this subsequently discovered privilege. 
His daughter Elizabeth, who assuredly inherited a fair share of her 
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father’s high notions of regal power, (witness her frequent declarations 
to her parliaments that “ they ought not to deal, nor to judge, nor to 
meddle with her majesty’s prerogative royal,’’) yet at a time when 
the English drama was too obviously at its most flourishing height to 
allow of a supposition that it could escape from its insignificance, neither 
did this Queen practise or assume any right of controlling the theatres. 
Nor is it alone from such negative premises that we are entitled to draw 
the conclusion that in law no such right ever did exist in the crown, for 
there are these positive facts—Ist. That by far the greater porta (if 
not all) of the companies of players at this time formed each a portion 
of some nobleman’s retinue, and they were, in fact, his hired servants, 
although their representations were chiefly for the public gratification 
and their own emolument. 2d. When, at length, it became the practice 
for bodies of players, together with minstrels, fencers, bear-wardens, &c. 
&c. to stroll about the country, giving out that they were the company 
of some nobleman, and, from their generally bad and dissolute character, 
it was considered advisable to put a stop to these proceedings,—this was 
effected, not by exercise of the royal prerogative, (which, if constitutional 
and recognized, would have been the simplest and shortest method, ) but by 
an act of the legislature itself, (39 Eliz., cap. 4,) which enacted that 
all such persons should be punished as vagrants and vagabonds, with 
the exception of such players as could authenticate their pretensions, by 
the production of an authority to act, under the hand and seal of their 
alleged patrons. 

But although this royal privilege appears either not to have existed or 
to have been so long wholly unused, there is no doubt that it was soon 
exercised in a most vigorous manner; and though the courts of law 
have since decided that this prerogative could not legally be enforced to 
the full extent to which it had been attempted, in the very teeth, too, of an 
existing statute, (that of Monopolies, 21 Jac. I. cap. 3,) yet still the legis- 
lature has, in some measure, by a recent statute, (25 Geo. II. cap. 36,) 
sanctioned this branch of the prerogative; and, therefore, though it may 
not have been idle to have so far discussed this matter, it clearly would 
be so to deny that, at the present day, at least within the limits of 
Westminster, the crown has a regulating jurisdiction over theatres. 

To return to the immediate subject of this sketch, the chronology of 
the two so-called patent theatres :— 


1638. (14 Car, I.)—It appears from the letters patent granted by King 
Charles II, to Sir William Davenant and Thomas Killigrew, bearing date 
the 15th of January, 166, that his father, Charles I., “ of glorious memory,” 
on the 26th of March, in the fourteenth year of his reign, (1638,) had granted 
a patent to the said Sir William Davenant, (then simply gentleman,) his 
heirs, &c., a license to new build a theatre behind the Three Kings Urdi- 
nary, in Fleet-street, or elsewhere, “ wherein plays, musical entertamments, 
scenes, or other the like presentments, might be presented.’’ There was 
also a power to Sir William Davenant to collect and regulate a company 
for this purpose, and to receive money from the public. 


Whether this was the first patent of the kind ever granted, or whether 
there is any other copy of it extant beyond this recital, I am not aware :* 
* In 1603, (1 Jac. 1.,) a license was granted under the privy seal to Shakspeare, 


Pletcher, and others, to act plays at the Globe, in Bankside, as well as in any other 
part of the realm, during the King’s pleasure, 
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it might ‘be difficult, perhaps, to conjecture what the object was of this 


grant, as there is no indication of any intention to erect a monopoly 
upon it, nor anything from which it can be gathered that the new theatre 
was to be exclusively under his Majesty’s protection. The probability 
is, that this was merely a license to the King’s company to act for the 
public amusement, and receive money for their own private emolument. 
This fact, however, matters but little; for during the immediately 
succeeding years of the commonwealth, theatrical amusements were 
wholly discountenanced, and fell into disuse, and almost oblivion. 


1659. (10 Car, II.)—On General Monk's march to London in this year, 
one Rhodes, a bookseller, at Charing Cross, and formerly wardrobe keeper 
to the King’s company of comedians at the Blackfriars, obtained a grant from 
the ruling powers to set up a company of players at the Cockpit in Drury 
Lane, which was an old play-house, 

There were, in this year, three play-houses :— 

1. The above-mentioned one of Rhodes's at the Cockpit. 
2. The Red Bull, St. John Street. 
8. One under William Bastus, in Salisbury Court. 

1660. (11 Car. II.)—On the 15th November, Sir William Davenant's 
company commenced playing at the house in Salisbury Court; and played 
there till the Sth of April, 1662. 

Killigrew's company played in Gibbon’s Tennis Court, in Vere Street, 
during this year and till the 8th of April, 1663. 

1662. (14 Car. II1.)—In this year the patent, dated 15th January, was 
granted by Charles II. to Davenant and Killigrew. After reciting as above 
the former one, it further recites that, in the preceding May, (1661,) it was 
exemplified, and that this patent and exemplification were now both sur- 
rendered to be cancelled. 


The second patent then proceeds to make a similar grant to Sir W. 
Davenant, of a license to erect a new theatre in any place in London, 
Westminster, or the suburbs, to be assigned and allotted out by the 
surveyor of the royal works, “ wherein tragedies, comedies, plays, operas, 
musical scenes, and all other entertainments of the stage whatsoever 
may be shewn and presented ;”? and to gather together and regulate a 
company to act either ‘‘ within the house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields,” or 
elsewhere; that this company shall be the servants of the King’s bro- 
ther, the Duke of York. Then, after some unimportant clauses with 
regard to the receipt of money and the regulation of the company, follows 
the important passage by which it has been contended a monopoly was 
created : it premises that divers companies have acted in London, West- 
minster, and the suburbs, “ without any authority for that purpose,” 
and proceeds thus :— 


* We do hereby declare our dislike of the same, and will and grant that 
only the said company erected and set up, or to be erected and set up, by the 
said Sir William Davenant, his heirs and assigns, by virtue of these presents, 
and one other company erected and set up, or to be erected and set up, 
by Thomas Killigrew, Esq., his heirs or assigns, and none other, shall from 
henceforth act or represent comedies, tragedies, plays, or entertainments of 
the stage within our said cities of London and Westminster, or the suburbs 
thereof; which said company to be erected by the said Thomas Killigrew, 
his heirs or assigns, shall be subject to his and their government and au- 
thority, and shall be styled the company of us and of our royal consort.” 


Then follow regulations for the preservation of “ amity -_ corre- 
S 
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nde betwixt.tho said companies, and that tha one, may. dat en- 
eroach upon the other by any indirect meaus,’’and. for, the acting of 
women’s. parts. by the proper sex, and the patent coucludes.with the 
following clause :— At Doe INBAVA 


j T ‘(7 ' , 

“ That these our letters patent, or the enrolment thereof, shall, be. in all 
things good and. effectual in the law, according to the true,intent and 
meaning of the same, anything in these, presents contained, or any daw, 
statute, act, ordinance, proclamation, provision or restriction, or any. other 
matter, cause, or thing whatsoever to the contrary in any use, nokauh- 
standing.” eit 

Under this patent Davenant opened his house in the Tennis Court, 
Portugal Street, Lincoln's Inn, on the 8th of April. 

On the 25th of April, in the same year, other letters patent were male 
out, precisely similar to those last set forth, except that the recital of the 
patent granted in Charles L.'s reign is omitted, and the grant to Killigrew 
precedes that to Davenant. 


It would be difficult, perhaps, to ascertain the intention of this latter 

tent so soon after the former one,—for if that were inoperative from 
fae illegal, this must have been equally so: if the first were valid, the 
second would have been a nullity. It is only necessary further to add, 
that the latter has no expressed reference whatever to the former. 


1663. (15 Car. II.)—On the 8th of April, Killigrew opened the theatre 
which he had built in Drury Lane. 

On the 28th of April an order was issued by the said Chamberlain com- 
manding the King’s company of players to submit to Killigrew’s authority ; 
which indicates an early disagreement between the new (patent) managers 
and their companies. 

1668. (20 Car, 11.)—Davenant died. 

1671. (23 Car. II1.)—A new house was opened in Dorset Gardens, Salis- 
bury Square, under the management of Lady Davenant, (relict of Sir 
William,) but it did not answer. 

1672. (24 Car. I1.)—In January the house in Drury Lane was burnt. 

1682. (34 Car. Il.)—By order of the 4th of May, Killigrew's patent was 
united to Dayenant’s patent, “ from thenceforth to be as one, and so for 
ever after continue.” ; 

It appears the two companies acted together both at Dorset Gardens, 
(the house belonging to Davenant's company,) and at Drury Lane. 

There is some confusion as to the date of this transaction. That, here 
given is from an abstract of the report of the case of Charles Killigrew 
versus Charles Davenant, (the eldest son of Sir William,) which was heard 
before the Chancellor Somers, on Monday, the 7th of December, 1691. 

In Cibber’s ** Apology,” (p, 61,) the date is given 1684 (36 Car. IL); 
and the union of the two companies “ into one, exclusive of all others,” is 
said to have been effected “ by the King’s advice, which perhaps amounted 
toa command.” And, in an answer to a petition presented to the Lord 
Chamberlain Dorset by Thomas Betterton and others, (a copy of which 
answer is in the Lord Chamberlain's Office,) the patentees allege that both 
ents were united by indenture bearing date the 4th of May, 1692, (4 
illiam and Mary,) but this latter is obviously a clerical error for 1682. 

The alleged cause for this union of the two patents was the various 
disturbances and revolts that had taken place among the actors; but it is 
not improbable that these revolts arose from the incapability of the patentees 
to pay their respective companies, owing to the scarcity, of play-goers, there 
not being at the tame sufficient to fill the, two theatres, , tt ud = a 

1689. (1 William and Mary,)-—Charles. Davenant assigned his share:in 
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the incorporated patent to Alexander Davenant ; it seems that afterwards 
the shole patent bentshe the property ofthe latter. | | jit, ahead 

1690. (2 William and. Mary. -fourth of. March, Alexander 
Davenant so/d the patent to Christopher Rich, a lawyer; who afterwards 
took Sir Thomas Skipwith as a partner. ' ) 

1694. (6 William and Mary.)—Rich behaved tyrannically to the actors, 
and attempted to reduce their salaries. Congreve, Barry, Mrs. Brace- 
girdle, and others, entered into an association, with Betterton at their head, 
and petitioned the Earl of Dorset, then Lord Chamberlain, to relieve them 
from the tyranny of the monopolists. His Grace laid ‘their complaints be- 
fore his Majesty, who caused his counsel learned in the law to be consulted 
upon the subject; and they were of opinion that’ no patent ‘for acting plays, 
&e., could tie up the hands of a succeeding prince from granting a similar 
privilege. While this affair was in progress, Queen Mary died, (26th De- 
cember,) which caused a suspension of all public diversions. 

1695. (7 Will. III.}—On 25th of March the Lord Chamberlain granted 
a license to Betterton and the others, under the style of “ his Majesty's 
sworn servants and comedians in ordinary ;" who, having raised a new 
theatre in Tennis Court, Lincoln's Inn Fields, by subscription, acted therein, 
under the name of Betterton's company. | 

So that, at this period, there were two theatres open,—the one playing, it 
seems, alternately in Drury Lane and Dorset Gardens, under the one united 
patent ; the other in Tennis Court, Lincoln's Inn Fields, under a license*. 

1704. (2 Anne.)—Betterton conveyed his license to Sir John Vanbrugh. 

1705. (3 Anne.)—Vanbrugh having built an immense theatre in the 
Haymarket, (on the site of the present Italian Opera House), took Con- 
greve into partnership; and having shut up the house in Tennis Court, 
they opened the new one under Betterton’s license. 

1706. (4 Anne.)—This speculation having failed, on the 9th of April 
they sold the license and let the theatre to Mr, Owen M‘Swiney, who 
undertook to pay them 5/. for every night's performance, so that the gross 
sum should not exceed 700/. in the year. 

1707. (5 Anne.)—Drury Lane was shut up by order of the Lord Cham- 
berlain ; and the patent company, (now called the Queen’s,) on the’ 30th of 
November, played at Dorset Gardens. 

1708, (6 Anne.)—Tenth of January, the Queen's company, from Dorset 
Gardens, joined M‘Swiney'’s company in the Haymarket; but they were 
afterwards all ordered by the Lord Chamberlain to return under Rich and 
Skipwith, the patenteest, as her Majesty's sole company of comedians ; the 
greater part of M‘Swiney's company seems to have joined them, as that gen- 
tleman soon afterwards appropriated his large theatre to the’ new specula- 
tion of the performance of Italian operas. " 

It appears that, at this period, the theatres were considered exclusively 
under the management of the Lord Chamberlain, as there is extant, in the 
office, a printed order of the 2d of March, in this year, by the Duke of Kent, 
the Chamberlain, that no person should be admitted behind the scenes 
&c. to interrupt the performances. : 





* Soon after Queen Anne’s accession Betterton presented a petition to her 
Majesty setting forth that the town would not maintain two play-houses ; the 
staneebet inconsequential result of which was a license to rent another theatre “ as 
a help or nursery to his forementioned theatre.’” This document contains some 
curious facts relative to the state of the theatres at that period, which would not 
be unapplicable to those of the present time. 

’ Pam doubtful to which theatre the Queen’s company returned: according to 
two statements I have seen, it was to Drary Lane, which had been previously shut 
up ; but it would appear, from the order of suspension mentioned in next year, the 

removal was to a (new) theatre in Covent Garden. My 
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1709. (7 Anne.)\—30th of April, the Lord Chamberlain directed the 
patentees to pay the comedians, “ pursuant to the articles made with them 
at the theatre in the Haymarket, and which were proved to be made good 
upon their removal to the theatre in Covent Garden.” , 

6th of June.—In consequence of the non-compliance with the above 
order, the Lord Chamberlain, by the Queen's command, issued another 
order, whereby he “ silenced them ftom further acting, and required them 
not to perform any ee or other theatrical entertainments until further 
order; and all her Majesty's sworn comedians were thereby forbid to act 
any plays at the theatre in Covent Garden, or elsewhere, without. his leave, 
as they should answer the contrary at their peril.” 

It will be remembered that this was an order of suspension, and, unless 
removed, of prohibition to the united company,—the only one which, at 
that time, possessed any patent :—unless, therefore, the above orders were 
superseded, the patent was for ever gone. But it does not appear that 
these orders ever were superseded; and subsequent companies have borne 
the title of their Majesties’ servants from arrogance on their part, or cour- 
tesy in others. 

n the same year, Wilks, Dogyet, and Cibber entered into an arrangement 
with M‘Swiney to conduct the theatre in the Haymarket alternately as an 
English play-house and an Italian opera-house. Many of the disbanded 
Queen's company, by the Lord Chamberlain's permission, joined this new 
concern. 

On the 29th of November, William Collier obtained a promise of a dicense 
to act comedy and tragedy in Drury Lane, “ in consideration of his having 
surrendered all his interest and claim to the patents granted to Mrs. Killigrew 
and Sir William Davenant.” 

1710. (8th Anne.) —On the 22d of November, Collier, with the assistance 
of a mob, broke into the Drury Lane house, ejected Rich, and took possession. 

1711. (9 Anne.)—Collier and M‘Swiney exchanged theatres; but the 
former, finding the plan unsuccessful, returned to Drury Lane, where Wilks, 
Dogget, and Cibber entered into partnership with him, having left M‘Swiney. 

es (10 Anne.)—Dogget retired from, and Booth entered into, the part- 
nership. 

1719. (11 Anne.)—In January M‘Swiney absconded. 

1714. (1 Geo. 1.)—Rich repaired the house in Lincoln's Inn Fields, and it 
was opened under his son, John Rich. It does not appear that Rich had any 
license for this proceeding, nor that the suspension of the patent had been 
removed; he probably chose to consider the original patent as still valid. 

At the Queen's death the license to Collier accordingly expired. 

In January, George |. granted a omy to Kichard Steele for life and three 
years afterwards, who joined with Wilks, Cibber, and Booth, Collier retiring 
from the affair. This, therefore, was in fact a renewal of Queen Anne's ori- 
ginal license to Collier, granted upon the suspension of the patent. 

It does not appear what was doing under the original Betterton Jicense 
after the departure of M‘Swiney, the lessee thereof. 

There were now, therefore, two theatres open:—Drury Lane, under the 
patent to Steele; Lincoln's Inn Fields, witMout a license. 

1717. (4 Geo. I.)—The managers of Drury Lane having refused to obey 
the regulations of the Lord Chamberlain, the Attorney and Solicitor Gene- 
rals were consulted as to whether they could be compelled to do so under the 
patent to Steele. 

1719. (6 Geo. I.)\—In January, Steele's patent or license was revoked, and 
the company discharged. 

_ 1720. (7 Geo. I.)—Mr. Potter, a carpenter, having built a stnaller theatre 
in the Haymarket, it was opened on the 25th of January, without a license. 

So that now there was not any patent or license in existence, except 
M‘Swiney’s (Betterton’s), which does not appear to have been acted on, 
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1729. (2 Geo. II.)—Mr. Odell opened a theatre in Goodman's Fields, 
without a license. Steele died. 

1732, (5 Geo. II.)—Cibber, Wilks, and Booth obtained a new license for 
twenty-one years, , 

Giffard Ly ee the theatre in Gooditiiat’s Fields. | 

Cibber and Booth sold their shares in the license at Drury Lane to Mr, 
Highmore, and Wilks his shave to Giffard. 

John Rich, with his company, removed to Covent Garden. 

1733, (6 Geo. I1.)\—Theophilus Cibber (son of Colley) induced part. of 
Highmore’s company to desert, and played (without a licénge) in the Little 
Theatre in the Haymarket, : 

1734. (7 Geo. I!.)—Charles Fleetwood bought Highmoré's share of the 
license, and afterwards part of Giffard’s, so as to become possessed of five- 
sixths of the whole. | 

1735. (8 Geo. I1.)—Fleetwood purchased the remainder of the license. 

Giffard played at Lincoln's Inn Fields with the Goodman's Fields com- 


y. 
P1736. (9 Geo. II.)—Henry Fielding collected a company, and played 
(without license) at the Little Theatre in the Haymarket. 

1737. (10 Geo. 11.)—In this year thee were five theatres open :— 

1. Drury Lane, under Fleetwood (the assignee of the original license te 
Cibber and Co.) ; 

2. Covent Garden, under John Rich (the alleged possessor of the ori- 
ginal united patent) ; 

3. The Italian Opera House (tinder the original license to Betterton) ; 

4. Goodman's Fields, under Giffard ; and 

5. me . Little Theatre in the Haymarket, under Fielding ; (both without 

censeé.) 

This year, also, if consequence of Fielding’s pasquinades, or (as it is 
said) more probably in consequence of an arrangement between Sir Robert 
Walpole ash Giffard, the Licensing Act (cap. 28) was passed ; by which, for 
the first time, the royal prerogative over theatres was recognized by the Le- 
gislature. At the same time, however, it was restricted in its operation. to 
the limits of Westminster, beyond which no royal license was in future to be 

nted. 
e171. (14 Geo. IT.) —Giffard was still playing in Goodman's Fields. 

1745. (18 Geo. II.)—Fleetwood's license was mortgaged to Green and 
Amber: they were afterwards joined by Lacey, who subsequently became 
sole manager. 

1747. (20 Geo. IT.)—Garrick became a partner with Lacey, and Fleet- 
wood's licerise was renewed to them at Drury Lane. 

1761. (2 Geo. III.)—John Rich died. His son-in-law, Beard, continued 
to play at Covent Garden under the alleged patent. 

1766. (7 Geo. ILI.) —Samuel Foote obtained a /icense for life for dramatic 
représeritations from the 15th of May to the 15th of September. 

1767. (8 Geo. I1!.)—Foote, having rebuilt the Little Theatre in the Hay- 
market, opened the same. 

Beard sold his interest in the house, patent, &c. of Covent Garden, for 
60,0002., to Colman, Harris; Powell, and Rutherford, and the house opened 
under their management. ‘ 

: 1774. (15 Geo. II1.)}—Lacey died. Garrick sole proprietor of Drury 
ane, 

1776. (17 Geo. III.}—Sheridan, Lindley, and Ford purchased Drury Lane 
from Garrick. 

1777. (18 Geo. I1I.)—Colman purchased the Little Theatre from Foote, 
and opened it. 

1783. (23 Geo. IIT.j)—In January, a patent was granted to Sheridan, 
Lindley, and Ford at Drury Lane, for twenty-one years, to commence on the 
2d September, 1795, 
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N.B.—This patent contains no clause giving an éxelustve alithority 
to act. } rh oF sf pd 7 OL Burn 
1787. (28 Geo. I11.)—Mr. John Palmer opened the Royalty ‘Theatre; 
Wellclose Sqpvare; without a license; but he was shortly obliged to-close it. 

1788;°428 Geo, ITl:)—Stutute passed (cap. 30) to enable justices of the 
peace to licensé wertain theatrical representations. O1eMOTTT Sy Raye 

1789. (29 Geo. 11].)2The Theatre being about to'be taken 
down, the company played at the King's Theatre in the Haymarket. _ 

The Kinig's "Theatre by fire. . rs SUL, unt g 

The Drury Lane company removed to the Pantheon, in Oxford Street.” 

1790. (30 Geo. IT1.j)—14th of June, the Little Theatre im the Haymarket 
opened ‘under George Colman, jun, Re. 708 

1791. (31 Geo. I11.)—The new Covent Garden Theatre opened. 


About this time a new license for twenty-one years was granted to Sheri- — 


dan and Lindley. 

1792. (32 Geo. I1T.)—The Pantheon destroyed by fire. 
no (33 Geo. I1J.)—The Drury Lane company played at the Little 

reatre. 

1794. (34 Geo. I11.)—The new Drury Lane Theatre opened. 

1803. (43 Geo. ILI.)}—Mr. Kemble came into the management of Covent 
Garden. 

1805. (45 Geo. III.}—The Little Theatre opened under Colman; Winston, 
and Morris. 

1807. (47 Geo. III.)—Mr. Scott obtained the license for the Sans Pareil 
(now the Adelphi). 

Mr. Astley obtained the license for the Olympic Theatre, or Pavilion. 

1808. (48 Geo. 111.)—In August, Mr. Arnold submitted his plan for the 
establishment of an English opera to Lord Dartmouth, then Lord Cham- 
berlain. 

On the 20th of September Covent Garden Theatre was destroyed by fire, 
and the company removed to the King's Theatre. 

1809. (49 Geo. 111.)—-On the 25th of February Drury Lane Theatre was 
destroyed by fire. 

On the 26th of the same month a license was granted to Mr. Arnold for 
** musical dramatic entertainments and ballets of action,” at the Lyceum, 
** for one year.” 

' N.B.—This license was unlimited as to the number of performances within 

the year. 

Soon after this Mr. Arnold entered into partnership with Col. Greville. 

An arrangement was completed in September between Col. Greville: and 
Messrs. Sheridan and Arnold, that the Drury Lane company should play for 
eight months in the year at the Lyeeum, till the new theatre should’ be 
built, y 

In the same month a license was granted to T. B. Mash, Esq., in trust for 
Arnold, Greville, and Sheridan, to perform at the Lyceum, for eight months, 
any theatrieal performance. 

Under this license, the Drury Lane company played at the Lyceum. 

1810. (50 Geo. 117.)—On the 25th of February, Mr. Arnold's license was 
renewed, to perform “ English operas, ballets of action, and musical enter- 
tainments” for one’ year. 

N.B.—A similar license was granted to Mr. Arnold for the five successive 
years—that. is, till 1815 inclusive. 

In September the license was renewed for the Drury Lane company, in 
the same terms as the preceding one of last year. 

In this year a petition was presented to the Privy Council for the esta- 
blishment of a new theatre Wider a Charter Of corporation. The petiticn 
was not granted. 


1811. (51 Geo. I11.)—In September a similar license was renewed for the 
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Drury Lane company ; but. Col. Greville’s name was,omitted, that gentle 
man, owing {0 some differences between him and Mr. Arnold, having retired 
from the concern. L oa IT .09! » .% 

18) 2452, Geo. J11.)-—-On the 13th of May. Mr..Arnold received a. letter’) 
from );Mr. John Calvert (then secretary to the Lord)Chamberlain), informing 
him that the renewal of his license ** must-be considered uncertain.’ |: 

Malt —oile license, nevertheless, was renewed ‘for, three years after- 
wards, SvigmyvalH huh 
aan new theatre, Drury Lane, opened; under the management of Mit 

MONG yy} 2 frotcO areal 

Duning the last three years Mr, Arnold had played, under his own a 
license, for only four months, owing to the arrangement with the: Drury 
Lane company. [El 098) 18) a4 

During the three succeeding years, Mr. Amold kept his. house open only 
for the same limited period, in order to bestow his undivided ,attention, to 
the establishment whose management he had thus undertaken. 

1815. (55 Geo, III.)—In September, Mr. Arnold, having retired from 
the management of Drury Lane, publicly announced his intention to erect 
a new theatre, and to open the same early in the ensuing summer; and, 
accordingly, the old theatre was taken down. 

The “ patentees” of the winter theatres petitioned the Prince Regent 
against. the renewal of Mr. Arnold's license. 

1816. (56 Geo. III.)—On March the 16th, Mr. Arnold received an official 
notice from the Marquis of Hertford, then Lord Chamberlain, virtually pro- 
hibiting him from opening his new theatre (which he had avowed his inten- 
tion of doing upon the 15th of April) under his then unexpired license, 
which would not terminate till the 13th of June. 

On the 22d of May a license was granted to. Mr. Arnold “ to ‘have per- 
formed at the Lyceum English operas,” &c. (as theretofore), “‘ from the 6th 
day of June next to the 5th day of October following,” (a period of four 
months instead of the whole year.) 

A similar license was continued yearly till 1823 (4 Geo. 1V.), when it was 
varied, so as to exclude “ any species of entertainment whatever, without 
application being first made to the Lord Chamberlain's Office, specifying the 
nature of such entertainment, and a license being granted for the same ;” 
and this same license was granted up to the period of the destruction of the 
English Opera House by fire. 

1830. (10 Geo. IV.) —On the morning of the 16th of February the Ly- 
ceum, or English Opera House, was destroyed by fire. 

The English Opera company played.at the Adelphi Theatre. 

1831, (1. Will. 1V.)—Petition presented to the King by Mr, Arnold, 
(also a similar,one by Mr. Morris, of the Haymarket,) for an extension of 
license. Counter petitions by the proprietors of Covent Garden and Drury 
T anevagainst such extension. The rights and claims of all portien fully 
discussed. by his Majesty's commands before the Lord Chancellor, assisted 
by the Vice Chancellor, the Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, and 
Sir James, Park. ! 

Licenses of the English Opera and Haymarket extended to six months. 

1833. Same Licenses further extended to eight months. 

“ Union of the Houses.’—Drury Lane and Covent Garden opening both 
undey one lessee, and with one coutpany. oly a 
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MY TRAVELLING ACQUAINTANCE. 


BY THE AUTHOR oF “ HIGH-WAYS AND BY-Ways.” 
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No. I].—tTHe PHILOSOPHER OF THE ODENWALD. 


Aww that is impressive in the natural aspect of forest scenery, or in 
the associations which fancy mixes with it, is combined in the mown- 
tainous and wood-covered district called the Odenwald. Those who caré 
for derivations may here find wherewithal to puzzle themselves. The 
most likely is that cotinected with the Odin, in whose honour this 
forest was ptobably named; and its wild grandeur suits well with the 
remote sublimity of this origin. 

The Odenwald forms a district of from thirty to forty miles extent in 
every direction: It is bounded on the westward by the main chain of 
hills called the Bergstrasse chain; on the east and south by the rivers 
Méifi and Neckar ; on the north by the plains of Hesse. It is inter- 
sected by several lateral ridges, as well as by many stall rivers, in all 
its parts ; and in most it is wooded beyond what may be imagined by 
those who have séen only instlated forests, however celebrated. Nothing 
can be more picturesque than the scattered villages and ruined castles; 
or more pastoral than the occasional valleys and patches of hill side, 
which have béen shatched from the primitive luxuriance of, forest 
sdvageness, But as far as the eye can reach from many points of view, 
the whole tract of country is covered with masses of trees, in all their 
profuse varieties of green, embodying the beautiful of nature with the 
mysterious of roriiance. 

The forests which abound in the small states of Germany are care- 
fully preserved, not from love of their natural charms, or reverence for 
their romantic attributions, but because they are chiefly domain lands, 
and a source of considerable profit to each individual prince. Thosé 
which, in @ great measure, cover the Odenwald are unusually grand, and 
it is imposible to conceive anything more solemn than their depths of 
interminable verdure. Among the fine diversities of scenery which 
abound on every path, not the least striking are the masses of red 
almond-stone, and the huge blocks of granite which lie singly in the 
fields, or rise in abrupt and rugged battlements from the valleys through 
which the little rivers foam along. But every evidencé of minor beauty 
is lost in adtniration of the main feature of the scene. 

After tracing the windings of the Neckar for three leagues tip the 
exquisite valley to which it gives its tiame, fromm Heidelberg to Hirschorn, 
I struck off to the left, following the course of one of those still streams 
which flow into the river. A broad road, in a highly-cultivated vale, 
with market-carts and market-people, were not the objects I sought in 
visiting the Odenwald: so I was not long in abandoning the chauss¢e 
for one of the hanging woods which shadowed the rivulet on the right 
hand; and I quickly found myself on the summit of the lateral chain of 
hills which separated the vale I left behind from a whole territory of forest. 

It was the very meridian of summer and of the day. The heavens 
were brilliantly blue, except where the rolling masses of clouds sailed 
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on, as though self-impelled, for no breeze was felt by which their course 
fhight be directed ;—no living thing caught my sight;—no sound 
struck on my ear. It was the very intensity of solitude ;—not that pro- 
claimed by the paradoxical sport of genius to exist only in 


“ The haunt and hum of men—" 


but that which the great poet denied to be such, while none more than 
he could have been sensible to the deep reality. 

Yes, this ts solitude—when feeling and thought are still,—when 

ssion sleeps, and selfishness is in its shroud,—when the agitations of 
ife are as a disremembered dream, and the social world exists no more 
for the rapt mind,—when all the turmoil of our nature seems extinct, 
and we stand single, silent, and unmoved, as though a montiment of 
man’s likeness were placetl amidst nature’s desolation. 

Would that I might oftener enjoy those moments, when humanity is 
sublimed into forgetfulness, and the mind blends like an atom with 
creation’s vastness, without the torturing anxieties which beset its 
peopled ways! But such occasions raced present themselves; and 
even when they do, some self-engender a ge or somé exteér- 
nal excitement, soon comes to break the éléfnental stilliiess into which 
we seem dissolved. 

While I stood, and gazed, and sunk into such a trance as this, my 
eye was caught by an object moving, but not advancing, at a short dis- 
tance below me, but rendered indistinct by the intervening branches of 
birch-wood. My first hope was that some stag or wild boar was moving 
in its lair; and, starting from my reverie, I felt a sportsman’s throb of 
pleasure, all unworthy of the solemn fellowship I had been mixingin. I 
cocked my gun, cautiously roused my dog, who slept at my foot, and, with 
a warning token to him, slowly crept downwards, holding in my breath, 
and steadily fixing my eye on the point towards which I moved. In 
momentary expectation of the animal’s bounding away, I was prepared 
to discharge one of my barrels at least on the first spring; and, with 
the weapon raised to my shoulder, I dropt on oné knee, The rustling 
of the leaves on which I came down roused what had nearly been my 
prey; but, ere I could pull the trigger, I was saved from a Whiole life of 
regret, by the loud utterance of the following words :—‘* Mercy! mercy! 
spare my life: do not shoot me. Oh, spare mie, and you shall have 
everything I possess in the world. For the love of heaven, don’t shoot 
me !”? 

And simultaneously with this burst of entreaty, which I give literally, 
for it was spoken in plain English, and well-bred accent, the figtire of 
aman revealed itself to me, rushing frantically a few paces towards me, 
and then falling flat and facewards on the ground, 

I could not restrain a loud laugh. The sight of fear without danger 
is irresistibly ludicrous to the looker on, nor does it excite much sym- 
pathy even when it has a cause. 

*“ Oh, the cold-blooded morister !’’ exclaimed my self-condemued vic- 
tim to himself, as he thought; and he then broke forth into ap ineo- 
herent continuance of his supplication, in imperfect German, which his 
returning presence of mind told him was more likely than. his mother- 
tongue to be intelligible to a frecbooter of the Odenwald. I confess that 


I was cruel enough to enjoy his suspense, But perhaps the strangenéss 
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Of'his mauner And appearance niay excuse me a little... He was middle. 
aged, bald. and buerooted: te pi eoarse short pt of green 
camlet, with innumerable pockets, and a pair of ro hand Hopees hanging 


au - 


trousers } an timbrella and spade were slung at his batk; ‘a fishing- 
dangled before ; a straw basket was hanging at one side ; a leathery belt 
with hatchet, hammer, pincers, and chisele girded his waist; and a 
brvad-btimmed straw hat of the commonest kind, together, with a, well- 
packed, large, hairy knapsack, lay beside him, ae a BERR 
“Who and what art thou, then?’ asked I, gruffly, in such Ger 


man as it required a more than ordinary dose of alarm to prevent 
his at once detecting for little better than English. akeamdiinte 

“Tam a foreigner,” replied he, without venturing to look up;,“ a 
born Briton, but a hearty lover of the German character, A man of 
seience,—a poor man of science, very poor, I assure you ;—a minera- 
logist, geologist, and natural philosopher.” pn 

“ What dost thou here ?”” growled I, smothering an uprising laugh, 

“Tam searching for snakes and scorpions, specimens of basalt, and 
a vein of schistus. So you see, my worthy Sir*, what an innocent and 
harmless person I am,—and poor withal, beyond anything you, can 
imagine ;—but if you will only spare niy life, all I possess on earth shall 
be yours, Pray be merciful to me!’’ continued he, venture to throw 
an upward look, encouraged perhaps by the irrepressible fit of giggling, 
which burst through every impediment offered by my hands aud 
handkerchief. , 

* Snakes and scorpions, basalt and schistus,” exclaimed I, at length, 
with a regular English horse-laugh, which does one good in proportion 
to its rarity: “* and what, my good Sir, can induce you to follow such 
preposterous pursuits, at the risk of being shot for a stag, or worried for 
a wild boar?” 

While I spoke, the philosopher sprang upon his feet, and in the 
extravagance of extasy at his certainty of safety, he rushed forward to 
embrace me; but failing in the attempt, he laughed, jumped, and 
played such antics of delight as never were witnessed in wood or wold 
since the night when the witches in “ Faust”? danced their mad round 
of revelry. 

“Bless my soul! How pleasant it is to be more frightened fhan 
hurt,” exclaimed he at length. “ Really I took you for a robber, ..1 
beg your pardon,—but it was very suspicious to see you stealing down 
on me, with your gun levelled at my head. How very odd it is! Well; 
one really meets Englishmen in such out-of-the-way places, and doing 
such odd things! Upon my life it’s quite funny.” 

And to ae. that he felt as he spoke, he laughed still heartier. than 
at first, rubbed his hands together, and wiped the tears from his eyes. 

“ Lord bless me!” he said again; “ I really shall die ;—it’s a capital 
joke. I must put it in my journal : it is really the strangest adventure 
I ever met with. Sir, I am extremely happy in the pleasure of making 
your acquaintance,—your name, if you please ?”” fi 


With these words, he pulled a green-coyered portfolio from an inside 
vocket, and ‘taking a pen from‘'an inkhorn which was pen Sheen A 


titton-hole of His coat, he prepared to enter my name in his diary. 





a His expression was Hophwoh/geborner Herrn, literally ‘ highly well-born gen- 
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Not very odd neither, thought I, for I began to perceivé clearly, that 
hWnd He of the species. Bat I, nevertheless, ought hin wl vuited 
fot my purposes ; and I resolved to cherish him, as long as he was so... 


Oh, never, mind y name ”» said I We t 
tu neodre" Te 10 mueh mnokd' nigel 
ait : : true; upon my life you, are right x 
as stands ; ‘pray do me the favour not to le 







“ You seem at home in these wild districts,” said], . .. ; » 
*« Why, yes, indeed ; I may say I am at home,—that is to say, as far 
aoe study makes one acquainted with a place one was neyer. in 
- ve. : 

“ This, then, is your first visit to the Odenwald ?”’ 

“'Exactly,—though not exactly neither, for T have many, a time,seen 
iin fancy ; do you understand? And I flatter myself I know it much 
better than many who have lived in it all their lives,” 
aes have, no doubt, acquired your knowledge by maps and guide- 
books ?”? 

“*'Not at all! These are very vulgar methods, I assure you.” 

From the inhabitants, eh ?”’ 

“By no means: the peasants are wonderfully ignorant of geology, 
—the only true method by which one may know a country. But I am 
particularly acquainted with, the primitive formations of all the moun- 
tains of the Berg-strasse, (the Roman strata montana,) as well as of 
those lateral ranges which run in parallel lines with them, Therefore, 
nod one, I may my can know the country better.” 

i Then pray tell me the distance to Erbach, for I am bound for that 

ace.” : 

A “That I really do not know. I do not profess any common acquain- 
tanceship with towns or villages; but if you can tell me its bearin 
with the Felsen-meer*, or the Riesensiule +, or the isolated granite block 
called the Giant’s Altar,—the chief things worth knowing in the Oden- 
wald,—I shall. very soon be able to trace the way by examining a little 
the Various strata of these hills, which will infallibly guide us.”’ 

“© That I think would be rather a tedious proceeding, and not neces- 
sity now, as I happen to know that Erbach lies to the north, of the 
Neckar, and the position of the sun is as sure a guide as the layers of 
earth or stone which you propose digging for, So pray put up, your 
spade,”’ with which he had begun to poke into the ground, 

“ Whiteyer you please: | shall be very happy to accommodate myself 
to your plans, and glad to be your companion for the day,” 

“Whf, as to that,” said I, somewhat alarmed at his,proposal, “ I 
have fo exact plans ; and as our pursuits are rather dissimilar, [ think 
we had better not enter into so close an alliance: but I shall he glad if 
we may walk together for an hour or two.”’ € + Rhee 1 

“That's ‘precisely what I’ should like,’’ replied my, complaisant ac- 
quaintanice ;"and bundling up his various instruments, and buckling on 
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his knapsaek; we struck through q path in the direction ‘on which I was 
bound. 

** There are, no doubt, some fine traditions regarding these forests ?” 
asked I. 3 

“Traditions? Yes, I dare say there are,”? answered he: “ It |js 
vertain that the Odenwald was dedicated to, and called after, Odin, who 
was, you know, the Mercury of the northern mythology, as Thor was 
its Hercules, Frigga its Venus, and soon. This Odin was, in fact, 
a very extraordinary person, a half-and-half kind of Adonis and 
Mercury combined, Frigga was very much enamoured of him,— 
excessively so,—and he was killed by a wild boar; but then he was 
also the god of eloquence, and of pickpockets, too, for aught I know, 
—but it is not quite sure that the ancient Germans wore Vimy i+ 
and he presided over departed souls on their arrival at Valhalla, just 
as Mercury did in the /etis sedibus of Elysium. Tacitus puts the thing 
quite out of doubt, in fact. He tells us how the Germans had conse- 
crated their forests to their gods, and christened them,—that is, not 
exactly christened them, inasmuch as Christianity was somewhat a later 
institution, but ca//led them by their names,—‘ /ucos ac nemora conse- 
crant, deorumque nominibus appellant,’ but you remember the passage, 
no doubt. Then, as to Mercury, alias Odin, he (Tacitus) proves that 
he (Mercury) was the chief object of their worship,—‘ deorum maaime 
Mercurium colunt,’ says he, that’s Tacitus. So I suppose that your 
doubis are all removed? If not, I can easily "y 

“Bless you, Sir, I have no doubts,” said I, stopping his pedantic prattle. 

“ Exactly! Just as the ‘ knife-grinder’ had no story,—that’s very 
good indeed,—a very apt quotation; and that puts me in mind of the 

at column called the Riesensdule, which some think a remnant of the 
Temple of Odin; but I confess it strikes me to be a work of the Romans. 
You are aware that this district formed a part of their agri decumati?” 

** T had not quite made up my mind; but when I spoke of traditions 
just now, I did not mean to go back to the guess-work theories of anti- 

uarians. I alluded to some of those local beliefs, which break through 
the background of history as the sun bursts yonder through the dense- 
ness of this forest, throws light upon its heavy masses, and brings out 
its fine details into relief,—something, in short, which tells of the real 
people who inhabited, and not the imagined deities who presided over, 
these woods.” 

** Oh, aye, yes; now I comprehend you. You allude to the Linden- 
schmidt, or Wild Jager,—the Spectre Huntsman, that is to say,—or 
the Ghost Knight of Rodenstein, perhaps, who rides out with his — 
to announce a European war? But I must candidly tell you that 
myself don’t believe a word of those things. I don’t indeed. I am 
quite certain that these notions are as false as those of the inhabitants of 
the Andes, who see aérial battles in a thunder-storm, and that the 
modern Lindensehmidt is but the Lind drechen of old times, as men- 
tioned in the poem of * Niebelungen,’ which must be familar to you. 
And to convince you of the truth of my reasoning, you have only to re- 
collect that the roaring of the wind is singularly solemn and sonorous in 
these vast forests, and that “i 

** Oh, pray don’t give yourself the trouble; I am quite satisfied,”’ said 
I, half-sick of my philosopher, who mistook my ideas of the thrilling 
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traditions of the olden time, for frippery fancies about Thor-qnd ‘Odin, 
or foolish freaks of peasant superstition; and actually set about réa- 
ing for the one and against the other. he 

“ Pray may I ask why you go barefoot?” said I, somewhat abruptly 
1 confess, " 

“ Oh, certainly,” replied he. “ For two reasons: firstly, it is the 
only way to traverse a mountain district ; and ‘secondly, it’s quite im- 
possible to procure in this country the proper sort of grease for’ one’s 
shoes. I carry mine in this basket ; but when you visit the upper ridges 
of the Rhiggi, you will find thereabouts the only real mixture that’s 
worth a kreutzer,—perfect waterproof cement,~—in fact, I have the 
receipt in a portal, if you wish for it ;—but, alas! the materials are 
not to be had here.” 

“ Don’t give yourself the trouble; I never grease my shoes,”’ said I 
as he prepared to search ; and to turn from the ignoble subject, | asked 
him if he was very fond of fishing ? 

“ Detest it; utterly detest it!’? was his reply. “ But I angle some- 
times, to try the effects of particular kinds of hooks, and the virtue of 
various flies.” 

* The effects of particular kinds of hooks ?”” 

“Yes; it is necessary at times to know how long a fish may linger 
under particular wounds of the trachee, or gills; besides which-— 

** Do you ever shoot ?” " 

“ Never: it’s so cruel. TI hate cruelty to animals.” 

“The devil youdo! Yet you kill fish to see how long they may 
linger ?”” 

© Oh, that’s quite a different thing; that’s in the way of science. 
I have attended Majendie’s practical lectures, for instance, and seen 
him carve a living lap-dog without the least emotion of nerve; but I 
could not, for the life of me, shoot a partridge, not I.” 

I reflected a while as he ran on in this strain; and I came to the 
conclusion that I was, after all, better satisfied to follow the natural in- 
stinct which makes man, in all ages and climes, savage or civilized, a 
sportsman, than to pursue even the necessary cruelties of science, much 
less those which are too often wanton and too commonly useless. 

“ God bless me; what’s that? ah, ha! I’ve caught it,” eried my 
philosopher, darting the point of his umbrella (which he had held over 
him like Robinson Crusoe in the sun) into the grass by the path side. 
“Some curious animal, I’ll warrant it; perhaps a scorpion!” 

But, on taking it up, it was but a poor little mole, the magnetism of 
whose unlucky star had attracted it unconsciously above earth, and 
marked it for a prey to enlightenment and science. 

* What a pretty creature it is! How velvety its skin,—what sweet 
little paws ;—dear me, I’m afraid I have broken its spine !”’ 

And so, indeed, he had. There was no outward wound, but the 
blood gushed from the poor animal’s mouth; it gave sounds of pain, 
and writhed on his palm as he examined it minutely. 

“ For God’s sake, throw it down, and kili it,” said I; “ put it out of 
pain.  I’}] shoot it.” 

** Oh, not for the world!’ exclaimed he. ‘* I can’t bear the sight of 
blood, except ina dissection, I wonder how long it could live yet? Yes, 
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~ ravages the my 
t; aes proves it to be non-frugiverous, . 
ie construction, ied you will see at once that it.is a carnivorous) 
Open its stomach, re you will find no symptom of. vegetable 
ate but merely the undigested remnants of the reptile it-de-, 
ey apg hard skin and larvee of the insect called (rather, vulgarly, 
by the by) the maybug, an insect which, like itself, lives, inthe dark 
bowels of the earth for a while, voraciously devouring the seeds under 
ground, and subsequently, in its metamorphosis, robbing the trees of 
their verdure, and ruining the fruit in its germ.’ 

** Do let me finish it,” said I, impatiently, 

“No, no! I'll take it to the river yonder and drown it; that will be 
a much easier death. Poor little thing! Yes, qos it’s the spine, 
that’s broken; poor little thing! How smooth, hat. 
pretty paws!” 

He-thus murmured till he reached the river, when he flung the mole 
in, and stood for at least twenty minutes on the brink ; ros for fish 
I thought, or perhaps moralizing, as I was myself, stretched on the long 
grass, sub legmine fagi, for I was on the verge of a magnificent beech 
forest. He at last came towards me, his watch, (a beautiful Breguet, ) 
which he had till then kept hidden in a secret prskes in his hand. 

** It lived exactly eighteen minutes and twelve seconds,”’ said he, as 
he approached, ) 

** What?” exclaimed I, starting up, for he took me by surprise. I 
had quite forgotten him and his hapless victim for at least half that 
time. 

* Why, the mole,” answered he. 

“What! In the water?’ 

“Yes, to be sure. I am now convinced that it is truly of .the pig 
species: it persisted to swim against the stream till the last; it’s a very ~ 
curious illustration of the received theory. I must put it in my journal; 
—pray wait a bit.” 

“Come along, come along,”’ said I, impatiently. Hen will have 
time enough for that; I must push on,’ 

-- Certainly, to be sure; you are very right; but it was a curious ad- 
venture, wasn *t it?” 

** Very,” said I, and I strode on, hating the humbug sensitiveness that 
shrunk from the manly pursuits of the field, but could gloat on dying 
agonies—for science’ sake ! 

“ Bless my soul! but you walk very fast,” exclaimed, at,Jeneth the 
panting philosopher, out of breath, and both face and scalp glowing 
deep ot 

“ Am I going too fastfor you? Because, if so—” we can part here, 
I would have added; but he cut me short. 

* Not at all, not at all: I am peatiouinty fond of walking fast. But 
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and these ides never take less than lab Sie alan 
vtsTnidéed 1”? exclaimed I, staring’ at’ the’ gold” chain’ whith’ was’ 
fastened to"his Bregquet,—a fifty-guinea repeater, at Teast’ °°" 

oT make it'a ‘point to carry my own things. I’m dn old traveller, T 
assure you. I’m never taken im.” i sca tadashi sietealansed 

© ¥You*have a variety of implements ?” DWE We Sweet 

Everything, I fancy, which a’ geologist, mineralogist, or natural 
philosopher should have for his personal convenience.” 

“ Convenience !” thought T. | 
. © But I don’t load myself as travellers generally do. ‘For instance, T 
have no pocket compass ; the different strata tell me my course, as I 
before Observed. Nor any thermometer, I have another method for 
finding out what weather is coming.” | 

“ What is that, pray?” 

“ Why this ;—wait a little,—just a moment.’ 

‘I saw the poor devil wanted a respite from the “ slapping pace”? we 
had been going at, arid I stopped while he unbuckled his spade, and fell 
to'work digging in various places, till at last he came to an anthill. 

* Ay, now I have it,” said he, unmercifully turning up myriads of 
the unfortunate insects, and destroying the labour of months: “ this is 
it. This is the way to know the weather. If the ants build at the top, 
itis sure to be fine, and vice versé ;—that’s the unerring way, I assure 
you, known to all proficients in natural philosophy. I am surprised you 
were not aware of it.” 

“Tf 1 had, F should not have practised it.” 

“ Bless my soul! why not?” 

But I gave him no reason. After several attempts at conversation, 
which I did not encourage, he asked me suddenly, 

“Do you carry a pocket glass ?”” 

“No,” replied I; “ not always: sometimes on ascending a hill.” 

“Why that’s the very place you want it least,” said he, laughing. 
“Flies are much more common in the low grounds, particularly in these 
thick-wooded passes.”” * 

While I pondered as to what possible relation flies’ could ‘have to a 
pocket*'telescope, my companion held on a rigmarole train of rea- 
soning, which I did not understand, walking all the while in avery odd 
sort of sidelong motion, with his face upturned, and his eyes, as I 
thought, remarkably wide’open. I really began to have some misgivings 
as to his sanity, and sidled away from him as much’as the narrow path? 
allowed : “when, all of a sudden, ‘he struck ‘himself'a most vidlent slap 
in the face with his left hand, fumbling in his waistcoat’ pocket with the 
nght, stopping short, and exclaiming in manifest glee, lee thle 

« Heureka Heureka! ¥ have it, I have it?? “' oR) 
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“Por Heaven’s sake, what ails you ?”” asked T, staring at him, but 


keepin at a peel Hai eel ‘ aes v" 
De ing, ve a gigantic ‘Of Mndsquito in 
soe Muxbte it sha’n’t escape me.” pdt) 30 0)" eet 

y close Fe a ements noid are: 
but he repulsed me with one hand, holding’ the lid closed with the other, 
and evidently suffering under a severe smarting, for the scalding ' tears 
were bursting out between his fingers. He at last su in opening 
a small tortoise-shell-cased looking-glass with his right hand, ahd fixing 
himeelf in a firm attitude with legs astride, elbows raised, antl mouth 
wide open, he proceeded cautiously to emancipate the unfortunate fly 
which he had caught so cr . He after some time ‘succeeded in 
picking out the little atom, whic had been drowned in tears, and then, 
wiping his bloodshot a and putting his mirror carefully up again, le 
exclaimed, in a tone of most ludicrous triumph, ~ | : 

“* Well, Sir; do you now see the advantage of a pocket-glass?' You 
observe how independent it makes a man? I never travel without it, 
particularly in low and marshy grounds, where, as you most probably 
understand, these annoying insects are more particularly on the wing. 
I am very subject to catchmg them in my eyes,” | 

** You seem to have the knack,” said [; and I now thoroughly made 
up my mind that this fly-catching, mole-killing, fish-torturing philoso- 
pher was an ass of the first quality. Everything that passed for the 
rest of the day gave me still more abundant proofs; and the niggardli- 
ness he displayed in all the little transactions of eating. and drinkmg till 
we reached Erbach, (for I could not shake him off,) made me set him 
down for a very shabby fellow into the bargain. One instance may 
suffice :—We had to cross a rivulet at a place where the late rains‘ had 
swollen it so much as to require the aid of a little ferry-boat, which lay 
there for the convenience of the country people. The boy who pushed 
it backwards and forwards demanded two kreutzers (about three far- 
things) each for the passage. The philosopher got into a violent rage ; 
swore it was an imposition; that one kreutzer was more than enough ; 
that he did not value the nioney, not he, (the common cant of * penny 
wise, pound foolish’ economists,) but that he would sooner wade the 
river than submit. This he accordingly attempted; but, to my great 
enjoyment, and the extravagant delight of young Charon who put 
me across, he stumbled in the middle, fell flat on his face, and came 
out drenched, dismal, and discomfited, with the loss of several of his 
precious specimens, his fishing-rod broken, and the contents of his 
knapsack soaked through and through. One public good resulted from 
this mishap; the journal of mineralogical, geological, and philosophical 
research was utterly blotted out. ‘* The reading world,” as the phrase 
goes, thus escaped an awful addition to the taxes on time ; and a second 
advantage will flow from the adventure, if those who may see this record 
of it at the same time profit by the moral it contains. 

The night at length set in, and we were safely lodged in the inn at 
Erbach, just in front of the old castle, whose curiosities I had a long- 
indulged intention of exploring. The little town looked well, as we 
approached it, enveloped in a warm haze, which threw a veil of conceal- 
ment on half the beauties of the neighbouring woods and valleys, 
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heightening. the rest, and just allowed the castle-turrets to appear, 
shadowed with the mystery of mist and imagination. | 

After a magnificent supper, consisting of a basin of boiled bread and 
milk, a salad, and a huge pancake,—the common bill of fare of a Ger- 
man. evening repast in a rural district, the philosopher, and myself 
retired,,, I told him of my intention to part company there; begged him 
to proceed.on his journey on the morrow ;_ wished him good night; and 
heartily hoped I, had lost, sight of him for ever, 

Not.so! for scarcely had I mn into a profound sleep, the, delicious 
effect of air and exercise on him, whose breast ig. pe with that 
perilous stuff’ which Macbeth speaks . of, my bed-room door 
was, suddenly burst,.open, and my wide-stering . beheld the figure 
of the philosopher, ungarmented, except'im the sCant drapery of a blue 
check shirt, a red cap on his head, and a pipe in his hand. 

“ For God’s sake, get up! Jump, jump!” exéJaimed he. ‘ A most 
beautiful sight! Look, look ! here rises Scorpioover the chimneys, 
in.conjunction with the Virgin! . Look, look !’?....: 

Starting out of bed at the first. invitation, I)turnéd my gaze in the 
direction he poimted to; bewildered, for a moment, by commingling 
associations of snakes, scorpions, and tom cats, and a thousand incon- 
gruous fancies connected with house-roofs and conjunctions too numerous 
for momentary ciawhtangigment In my half-waking confusion I never 
dreamt of Scorpio and Virgo; and it was only when I fixed my fire 
on the brilliant mystery first named, shining high above the lofty ridge 
of the castle walls, that 1 knew my philosopher added a smattering of 
astronomy to his alogies and ologies; and I almost cursed my stars 
for dooming me to endure the infliction of this persecuting carica- 
ture of science, both by day and night. I, however, quickly turned 
him out of my room, betook myself to bed again, and quite forgot him 
and his absurdities, till.a chance informant lately told me that he was 
the possessor of at least 30002. a-year; and that his air of poverty and 
meanness was assumed to remove suspicion of his mah wealth,— 
not worth,—he invariably carrying a large sum about him. I then 
determined that he was fair game for “a sketch,’”’—in his double capa- 
city of noodle and niggard. 
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THE FEMALE, CONVICT-SHIR. 
BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY.. | 


Tux tide is ih, the becese'ts fair, /! 
e prow 
And throws aside the spray? 


pointing to the destin’d course, 
straighten'd pennon flies, ., 
Oh! none of those heart-cradled prayers 
That never reach the lip, ~ 
No benedictions wait upon 
That fast-receding ship: 
No tearful eyes are strain'd to watch 
Its from the land ; 
And are none to wave the scarf, 
And none to kiss the hand, 


Yet women throng that vessel's deck— 
The haggard, and the fair, 

The young in guilt; and the depraved, 
Are intermingled there! 

The girl, who from her mother's arms 
Was early lured away ; 

The harden d hag, whose trade hath been 
To lead the pure astray! 


A young and sickly mother kneels 
part from all the rest ; 

And with a song of home she lulls 
The babe upon her breast. 

She falters,—for her tears must flow,— 
She cannot end the verse ; 

And nought is heard among the crowd 
But laughter, shout, or curse! 


‘Tis sunset. Hark! the signal gun ;— 
All from the deck are sent — ei 

The young, the old, the best, the worst, 
In one dark dungeon pent! 

Their wailings, and their horrid mirth, 
Alike are hush’'d in sleep: 

And now the female convict-shi 
In silence ploughs the deep. 


But long the hurid tempest-cloud  ‘ 
_.. Hath brooded o'er the waves; | ., 
And suddenly the winds are roused, 
And leave their secret eaves; ....) 
And up aloft the ship is borne, . | 
down | pin BS ast ;. winiw al 


And every m s...0 
,, More dres Than the last. 1 
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The Female Convict-Ship. 
Oh! who that loves the pleasure-barque, 


Sth dare to pint te aceasta, 


Terrifically grand? 
When helplessly the vessel drifts, 
Each torn sail closely furl'd; 
When not a man of all the; crew »:. | 
Knows whither she is hurl'd r 


And who shall tell the ‘agony *” pak : 
Of those confined be 

Who iti'the darkness dread ‘aie: 
How unprepared for 

Who, loathing, to each other. lat 
When every hope hath ceased 

And beat against their prison door, 
And shriek to be released ! 


Three times the ship hath struck, Again! 
She never more will float. 

Oh! wait not for the rising tide ; 
Be steady—man the boat. 

And see, assembled on the shore, 
The merciful, the brave ;— 

Quick, set the female convicts free, 
There still is time to save! 


It is in vain! what demon blinds 
The captain and the crew ? 
The rapid rising of the tide 
ee mad delight they view. 
de 4 hope the coming waves will waft 
e convict ship away ! 
The foaming monster hurries on, 
Impatient for his prey ! 


And He is come! the rushing flood 
In thunder sweeps the deck ; 

The groaning timbers fly apart, 
The vessel is a wreck ! 

One moment from the female crowd 
There comes a fearful ery ; 

The next, they're hurl'd into "the deep, 
To struggle, and to die ! 


Their corses strew a foreign shore, 
Left by, the nse Ayes ye 

And sixty in a ghast Yr 
Lie number'd, side by side ! 

The lifeless mother's heading form 
Comes floating from the wreck ; 

And lifeless is the babe she bound 
So fondly round her neck ! 


‘Tis morn ;—the anxious eye can trace 
6 vessel on the deep; 
But gather’d timber on The shore. 
Lies if a gloomy this 
In winter time those brands wilt tase 
Our“trarquil homes to warm, - 


Though torn from that poor convict ship 
That perish'd in the storm! 
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No, IL—Perer Jenkins, THE PoutTeren. 


As I prophesied, so it fell out: Mr. Stephen Lane became parish- 
officer of Sunham.. I did not, however, foresee that the matter would 
be so easily and so speedily settled; neither did he. Mr. Jacob Jones, 
the ex-ruler of that respectable hamlet, was a cleverer person than we 
took him for; and, instead of staying to be beaten, sagely preferred to 
** evacuate Flanders,” and leaye the enemy in undisputed possession of 
the field of battle. He did not even make ‘ie appearance at the vestry, 
nor did anyof his partizans, Stephen had jt all his own way; was 
appointed overseer, and found himedlf, to his great astonishment, carry- 
ing all his points, sweeping away, cutting down, turning out, retrenching, 
and reforming so as never reformer did before ;—for in the good town 
of B——, although eventually triumphant, and pretty generally success- 
ful in most of his operations, he had been accustomed to play the part, 
not of a minister who originates, but of a leader of opposition who de- 
molishes measures ; in short, he had been a sort of check, a balance- 
wheel in the borough machinery, and never dreamt of being turned into 
a main spring; so that, when called upon to propose his own plans, his 
success disconcerted him not’a little. It was so uliexpected, and he 
himself so unprepared for a catastrophe which took from him his own 
dear fault-finding ground, and placed him in the situation of a reviewer 
who should be required to write a better book than the one under dis- 
section, in the place of cutting it up. 

Our good butcher was fairly posed, and, what was worse, his adver- 
sary knew it. Mr. Jacob Jones felt his advantage, returned with 
all his forces (consisting of three individuals, like “ a three-tailed 
bashaw’’) to the field which he had abandoned, and commenced a serics 
of skirmishing guerrilla warfare, affairs of posts, as it were, which went 
near to make his ponderous, and hitherto victorious enemy, in spite of 
the weight of his artillery and the number and discipline of his troops, 
withdraw in his turn from the position which he found it so painful and 
so difficult to maintain, Mr. Jacob Jones was a great man at a quibble. 
Ile could not knock down like Stephen Lane, but he had a real talent 
for that sort of pulling to pieces which, to judge from the manner in 
which all children, before they are taught better, exercise their little 
mischievous fingers upon flowers, would seem to be instinctive in human 
nature. Never did a spoilt urchin of three years old demolish a carna- 
tion more completely than Mr. Jacob Jones picked to bits Mr. Lane’s 
several propositions. On the broad question, the principle of the thing 
proposed, our good ex-butcher was pretty sure to be victorious ; but in the 
detail, the clauses of the different measures, Mr. Jacob Jones, who had 
a wonderful turn for perplexing and puzzling whatever question he took 
in hand, a real genius for confusion, crall contrived (for the gentle- 
man was a “ word-catcher who lived on sy ables”) by expunging half 
a sentence in one place, and smuggling in two or three words in another, 
by alterations that were anything but amendments, and amendments 
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that overset all that had gone before, to produce such a mass of contra- 
dictions and nonsense, that the most intricate piece of special pieading 
that ever went before the Lord Chancellor, or, the most addle-head 
bill that eyer passed through a Committee of the wholé House, would 
have been common sense and plain English in the comparison. The 
man had eminent qualities for a debater, too, especially a debater of that 
order,— incorrigible pertness, intolerable pertinacity, and a noble con- 
tempt of right and wrong. Even in that matter which is most com- 
pletely open to proof, a question of figures, he was wholly inaccessible 
to conviction ; show him the fact fifty times over, and still hé returned 
to the charge,—still was his shrill squeaking treble heard ‘above and 
hetween the deep sonorous bass of Stephen,—still did his small ‘narrow 
n whisk and flitter around the “ huge rotundity” of that pon- 
erqus and excellent parish-officer; buzzing and stinging like some active 


hornet or slim dragon fly about the head of one of his own oxen, There 


wag no putting down Jacob Jones, — - 

Our good butcher fretted and fumed, and lifted his hat from his 
head, mM, smoothed down his shining hair, and wiped his honest face, 
and stormed, and thundered, and vowed vengeance against Jacob 
Jones, and finally threatened not only to secede with his whole party 
from the vestry, but to return to the Butter-market at B , and leave 
the management of Sunham, workhouse, poor-rates, highways, and all, 
to his nimble competitor. One of his most trusty adherents indeed, a 
certain wealthy yeoman of the name of Alsop, well acquainted with his 
character, suggested that a very little flattery on the part of Mr. Lane, 
or even a few well-directed bribes, would not fail to dulcify and even 
to silence the worthy in question; but Stephen had never flattered any- 
body in his life; it is very doubtful if he knew how; and held bribery 
of any sort in a real honest abhorrence, very unusual for one who had 
so much to do with contested elections ;—and to bribe and flatter Jacob 
Jones! Jacob, whom the honest butcher came nearer to hating than 
ever he had to hating anybody! His very soul revolted against it. So 
he appointed Farmer Alsop, who understood the management of “ the 
chap,’’ as he was wont to call his small opponent, deputy overseer, and 
betook himself to his private concerns in the conduct of his own grazing 
farm, in overseeing the great shop in the Butter-market, in attending 
his old clubs, and mingling with his old associates in B ; and, above 
all, in sitting in his sunny summer-house during the sultry ene 
of July and August, enveloped in the fumes of his own pipe and clouds 
of dust from the high-road,—which was his manner of enjoying the 
pleasures of the country. 

Towards autumn, a new and a different interest presented itself to the 
mind of Stephen Lane in the shape of the troubles of one of his most 
ates friends and most faithful and loyal adherents in the borough 
of B—, — 

Peter Jenkins, the poulterer, his next door neighbour ‘in the Butter- 
market, formed Pg? that sort of contrast in mind and ‘body to the 
gigantic ‘and energetic butcher which we so often find amongst persons 
strongly attached to each other. Each was equally good and kind, and 
honest and true, but strength was the distinguishing characteristic of the 

né may, and weakness of the other. Peter, much younger than his 
end and neighbour, was pale and fair, and slender and delicate, with 

















infor cnt contrast to the wide soa repository. mext. 
rar as a market, where nnn ’s calves, and sheep,.and. oxen, lin 
it several forms of veal, and beef, and mutton, hung, in whole ‘car- 
cas#es from the walls, or adorned in separate joints the opew windows, 
or filled huge trays, or lay scattered on might i blocks, or. swung’ in 
enormous scales; strong enough to have weighed Stephen Lane himself in 
the balance. Even that, stupendous flesh bazaar did not give greater or 
truer assurance of affluence than the high,, parrow, crow Menagerie 
of dead fowl next door... 
' Yet still was Peter justly called “ Poor fellow!” In the first plaee, 
because he was, for a man, far over-gentle, much too like the inhabitants 
of his own feathery den,—was not only “ pigeon-livered,and lacked 
gall,’’ but was actually chicken-hearted ;—in the next, because he was, 
so to say, chicken-pec thet and, although a stranger to the comforts/df 
matrimony, was comfortabls y under petticoat government, being completely 
domineered over by a maiden sister. 

Miss Judith Jenkins was a single woman of an uncertain age, lean, 
skinny, red-haired, exceedingly prim and vu t, slow and formal in 
her manner, and, to all but eter, remarkably smooth-spoken. | To him 
her accent was invariably sharp, and sour, and peevish, and , contradic- 
tory. She lectured him when at home, and rated him for going abroad. 
The very way in which she called him, though the poor man, flew to 

ys her summons, the method after which she pronounced. the innocent 

dissyllable “ Peter,’ was a sort of taking to task. Having been, his 
elder sister, (although nothing now was less palatable to her than any 
allusion to her right of primogeniture,) and his mother having died _ 
whilst he was an infant, she had been accustomed to exercise over} him, 
from the time that he was in leading strings, all the privileges ofa 
nurse and gouvernante, and still called him to account for his savings and 
spendings Sis comings and goings, much as she used to do hanilie was 
an urchin in short coats. Poor Peter never dreamt of rebellion ; he listened 
and he endured; and. every year as_it over their, heads. seemed 
to increase her power and his submission 4 A seein world, always 
= - rm eb "ies: faults of Rings in an old maid to the mereifact 
0 old maidism, there really single, women who 
are not mote ill Winsbliredd tha than their deh dh ang to.attni- 


bute this acidity towards poor, Peter, of, which, 4 under,.all-her guarded 
upper manner, they ca occasional glimpses, glimpecs, to. her maiden condition. 
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viifreckled 5" and that, from her ex oman! er very, fan 
-1(if ‘mere whiteness may be called such) told against her by giving. the 
lookof’ bones starting throngh the AY and it will, be cpl ria 


uthere was’ no immediate chance of ‘the unfortunate. poulterer’s 
uridy-by the pleasant and safe means called matrimony, ofan encum Sih 
underwhich he groaned and bent, like Sinbad. tl " tailor when, be- 
stridden ‘by that he-tormentor the Old Man of the Sea, ' 
Thus circumstanced, Peter's only refuge and consolation was, in the 
friendship and protection of his powerful neighbour, before meee 
strength and firmness of manner and character (to say, nothing 
bodily prowess, which, although it can never be exerted against t 
does yet t insensibly influence all women), the prim maiden quailed emai 
With Stephen to back him, Peter dared attend public meetings and 
private clubs ; and when sorely put to it by Judith’s lectures, . would 
slip through the back way into Mrs, Lane’s parlour, basking in, the re- 
pose of her gentleness, or excited by her good husband’s, merriment, 
until all the evils of his home were fairly forgotten. Of course, .the 
kind butcher and his sweet wife loved the kind and harmless creature 
whom they, and they alone, had the power of raising into comfort and 
happiness ; and he repaid their affection by the most true and faithful 
devotion to Stephen in all affairs, whether election contests or squabbles 
of the corporation or the vestry. Never had leader of a party a more 
devoted ‘adherent ; and abating his one fault of weakness, a fault which 
brought its own punishment, he was a partizan who would haye done 
honour’ to'any ‘eduse,—honest, open, true, and generous, —and one. who 
oop have been thoroughly hospitable, if his sister would but have let 
iim © 
)Asit was, he was a good fellow-when she was out, of the way, and 
had, “like ‘the renowtied Jerry Sneak, his own moments. of, hat patra 
enjoyment, on elub-nights, and’ at ‘Christmas ia gush 
ihustrious: pittmiaker,’ he sang his ts baa told. his vi tee 
of them, ead Aaughed, and rubbed his andes and palace! inate 
would: have''been quite hap ypy, but for the cli 
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back him: he was’ not; so much afraid. He even, when ey veer | ele- 
yated with punch, his favourite liquor, would declare that. a 1 not 
mind her at ait shat harm could prownnss i wp hough 
his courage w ooze out somewhat as he ap 1 PWN Aoor, 
and ascended the three steep steps, and listened. to her shar angry 
tread in the passage, (for her very footsteps were to Peter’s practised ear 
the precursors of the coming lecture, ) eh on the whole, whilst shielded 
by his shun and paotantor, the jo y butcher, he got on pretty well, 
and was ‘perhaps’ as happy as a man linked to a domineering woman 
can well expect to be. ay 

Mr, Lane’s removal was a terrible stroke to Peter, The atenes, it 
was true, was only half a mile ; but the every-day friend, the next-door 
neighbour, was gone ; and the poor poulterer fretted and pined, and gave 
up his club and his parish-meetings, grew thinner and thinner, and 
ne and paler, and seemed dwindling away into nothing. He avoided 

is old friend during his frequent visits to the Butter-market, and eyen 
refused Mrs. Lane’s kind and pressing invitations to come and see them 
at Sunham. His sister’s absence or presence had ceased to make any 
difference in him; his spirits were altogether gone, and his very heart 
seemed breaking. 

Affairs were in this posture, when, one fine afternoon in the beginnin 
of October, Stephen was returning across Sunham Common from a walk 
that he had been taking over some of his pastures, which lay at a little 
distance from his house. He was quite unaccompanied, unless, indeed, 
his pet dog, Smoker, might be termed his companion—an animal of 
high blood and great sagacity, but so disguised by his insupportable fat- 
ness, that I myself, who have generally a tolerable eye when a greyhound 
is in question, took him for some new-fangled quadruped from foreign 
parts,—some monstrous mastiff from the Anthropophagi, or Brobdignag- 
gian pointer, Smoker and his master were marching leisurely up Sun- 
ham Common, under the shade of a noble ayenue of oaks, terminating 
at one end by a spacious open grove of the same majestic tree; the sun 
at one side of them, just sinking beneath the horizon, not making his 
usual * golden set,”” but presenting to the eye a ball of ruddy light ; 
whilst the vapoury clouds on the east were suffused with a soft and deli- 
cate blush, like the reflection of roses on an alabaster vase ;—the_ bolls 
of the trees stood out in an almost brassy brightness, and large portions - 
of the foliage of the lower branches were bathed, as it were, in gold; 
whilst the upper boughs retained the rich russet brown of the season ;— 
the green turf beneath was pleasant to the eye and to the tread, fragrant 
with thyme and aromatic herbs, and dotted here and there with the 
many-coloured fungi of autumn ;—the rooks were returning to their old 
abode in the oak-tops ; children of all ages were gathering acorns under- 
neath ; and the light smoke was curling from the picturesque cottages, 
with their islets of gardens, which, intermingled with straggling horses, 
cows, and sheep, and intersected by irregular pools of water, dotted the 
surface of the village green. 4 

It was a scene in which a poet or a painter would have delighted. 
Our good friend Stephen was neither. He paced along, supporting 
himself on a tall, stout hoe, called a paddle, which, Fo hal turued 
farmer, he had assumed instead of his usual walking-stick, for the. pur- 
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post of eradicating docks and thistles}—now beheading’ a’ weed+-now 
giving A jerk amongst a drift of fallen leaves, and scriding them dancing 
on the fn autumnal air ;—now catching on the ‘end of his le 
acorn, ts it fell from the tree, and sending it back arfiongst the branches 
liké w’ shhitflecock ;—-now giving a rotigh, but'hearty caress to his faith- 
ful attendant Smoker, as the affectionate creature poked” his long nose 
into ‘his hiand;—now whistling the beginning Of one tune; ‘now hum- 
ming the’ éhd of another ;' whilst a train of thoughts—pleasant’ and ‘un- 
leasant, merty and’ sad—went whirling along ‘his brain, ‘Who can 
baciiis or remember the visions of half an hour—the recollections ‘of 
half a ‘nifle ?’ First Stephen began gravely to calculate the profits’ of 
thosé upland pastures called an known by the name of the Sumham 

ofts; the number of tons of hay pontainel in the ricks, the value of 
he grazing, and the deductions to be made for labour, manure, tithe, 
and poor-rate,—the land-tax, thought Stephen to himself, being re- 
deemed ;—then poor little Dinah Keep crossed his be and dro ee 
her modest curtsey, and brought to mind her bedridden father, and. is 
night-mare, Jacob Jones, who had refused to make this poor cripple the 
proper allowance ; and Stephen cursed Jacob in his heart, and resolved 
to send Dinah a bit of mutton that very evening ;—then Smoker went 
beating about in a patch of furze by the side of the avenue, and Stephen 
diverged from his path to help him, in hopes of a hare ;—then, when 
that hope was fairly gone, and Stephen and Smoker had resumed their 
usual grave and ‘steady pace, a sow, browsing among the acorns, with 
her young family, canght his notice and Smoker’s, who had like to have 
had an affair with her in defence of one of the little pigs, whilst his 
master stopped to guess her weight, ‘* Full fourteen score,”” thought 
Stephen, “ as she stands; what would it be if fatted ?—twenty, at least. 
A wonderful fine animal! TI should like one of the breed.” Then he 
recollected how fond Peter Jenkins used to be of roast pig ;—then he 
wondered what was the matter with poor Peter ;—and just at that point 
of his cogitations he heard a faint voice cry ‘* Stephen!’’ and turning 
round to ascertain to whom the voice belonged, found himself in front 
of Peter himself, looking more shadowy than ever in the deepening 
twilight. 

Greetings, kind and hearty, passed between the sometime neighbours, 
and Smoker was by no means behindhand in expressing his pleasure at 
the sight of an old friend. They sat down on a bank of turf, and moss, 
and thyme, formed’ by a water-chafinel, which had been cut to drain the 
avenue in winter; and the poor poulterer poured his griefs into the sym- 
pathising ear of his indignant friend. 

“* And ‘now she’s worse than ever,”’ quoth Peter ; ** I think soon that 
she’!!! want the key of the till. She won’t let me go to the club, or the 
vestry, or the mayor’s dinner: and now the Tories have got hold of her, 
and if there showd happen to be an election, she won’t let me vote.” 

“Marry, and get rid of her, than !—that’s my advice,” shouted Ste- 

hen. “ Dang it! if ’'d be managed by any woman that ever was 

m. Marry, and turn her out of doors!” vociferated Stephen Lane, 
striking his: paddle into the bank ‘with such veéhemerice, that that useful 
implement broke in the effort to pull it out again” “ Marry, I say!” 
shouted Stephen: - 
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‘ How: can 12’? ejoined the:theck ta -of-chigkmofofishe wont 
let me.” b digwe 

o* Won't let him 1” ejaculated the ex-butcher, with scungehinis Tike 
contempt. ** Won’t let him! Afore I'd let any woman dare to hinder 
me-——Howsomever, men are not all alike. Some areas vicious as a 
Herll of fwibi belloy and -eouie ab‘quiet See ee ee bibe aban 
to his nature. Is there any lass whom you could fancy, 
a body could manage this virago of a sister of yours ? Des ty pe 


damsel run in your head ?” 
yes can’t» but say,”” replied Peter, (and, doubtless, if there had 
"ai i h to see him, Peter, whilst saying it, blushed: ikeva 


young girl,) ys can’t but confess,” said the man of ‘the dovye-cot; 
** that there is a little maiden—— Did you ever see Clements?” 

* What!” rejoined the hero of the cleaver, “ Lucy ents! Did 
I ever see her! Lucy Clements—the dear little girl that, when ‘her 
father first broke, and then died broken-hearted, sed to go and live 
in ease and plenty in Sir John’s family here, (and I always respected 
my lady for making her the offer,) as nursery governess, because: shi¢ 
would not leave her sick grandmother, and who has stayed with her ever 
since, waiting on the poor old woman, and rearing poultry” 

* She’s the best fattener of turkeys in the country,”’ interrupted Peter. 

“ Rearing poultry,” proceeded Stephen, “ and looking after the gar- 
den by day, and sitting up half the night at needlework! Lucy Cle- 
ments—the prettiest girl within ten miles, and the best! Lucy Clements 
—whom my mistress (and she’s no bad judge of.a young woman) loves 
as if she was her own daughter. Lucy Clements !—dang it, man! you 
shall have her. But does Lucy like you?” 

** I don’t think she dislikes me,” answered Peter modestly. “ We've 
had a deal of talk when I have been cheapening her er 
I should say; for, God knows, even if I had not liked her as I do, | 
never could have had the heart to bate her down. And I’m a great 
favourite with her good grandmother; and you know what a pleasure it 
would be to take care of her, poor old lady, as long as she lives, and how 
se ce we could all live together in the Butter-market.— Only 

udith———”” 

“* Hang Judith !—you shall have the girl, man!” again ejaculated 
Stephen, thumping the broken paddle against the ground—* You shall 


have her, I say !”’ 


“ But think of Judith! And then, since Jacob Jones has got hold 
of her-——” 

“ Jacob Jones !’’ exclaimed Stephen, in breathless astonishment. 

“Yes. Did not [ tell you that she was converted to the Tories ? 
Jacob Jones has got hold of her; and he and she both say;that I’m in a 
corsumption, and want me to quarrel with you, and to. make my will, 
and leave all to her, and make him executor ; and. then I do’believe they 
would worry me, out of my life, and marry before I was cold in my 
coffin, and dance over my grave,” sighed poor Peter, 

© Jacob Jones!” muttered Stepheii to himself, iu nat ; “ Jacch 
Jones!’’ And then, after ten minutes hard mY g which he 


egy off his hat, and wiped his face, aay down his shinin 
the remains of his pasate le to DRE if it ha 


air, and broke 
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been a ‘willow twig, he rubbed his hands with a:mighty chuckle, and 
cried, with the voice of a Stentor, “ Dang it, I have it!” * 9¢mt 9 

.® Hark’ye, man !’’ continued he, addressing Peter, who had sdf pen- 
sively on one side of his friend, whilst Smoker reposed on the other— 
“ Hark’ye, man! you shall quarrel with :me, and you shall make your 
will, -Send Lawyer Davis to me to-night; for we must see that it shall 
be only a will, and not a conveyance or a deed-of:gift ; and you shall 
also: take. to your bed. Send Thomson, the apothecary, along with 
Davis: they’re good fellows, both; and will {rejdice: in: humbugging 
Miss Judith. .And then you shall insist. on Jacob’s: marrying Judith, 
and. shall give her five hundred pounds down,—that’s a fair fortune, as 
times go; I don’t want to cheat the woman ;—besides, it’s worth any- 
thiig ‘to be quit of her ;—and then they shall, marry., Marriages ‘are 
maile in heaven, as my mistress says; and if that couple don’t térment 
each other’s heart out, my name’s not Stephen... And when they are 
fairly gone off on their bridal excursion;—toe Windsor, maybe ; aye, 
Mistress Judith used to want to see the 'Castle—off with them to 
Windsor from the church door ;—and then for another will, and another 
wedding—hey, Peter !—and a handsome marriage-settlement upon little 
Lucy. We'll get her and her grandmother to my house to-morrow, and 
my wife will see to the finery. Off with you, man! Don’t stand there, 
between laughing and crying; but get home, and set about it. And 
mind you don’t forget to send Thomson and Lawyer Davis to me this 
very evening.” 

And home went Stephen, chuckling ; and, as he said, it was done,— 
aye, within a fortnight from that very day; and the two couples were 
severally as happy and as unhappy as their several qualities could make 
them—Mr. and Mrs. Jones finding so much employment in plaguing 
each other, that the good poulterer and his pretty wife, and Stephen, 
and the hamlet of Sunham, were rid of them altogether. 








ODE TO MR. WILKINS, 





Cedite, Romani structores, cedite Graii ! 





Great ruler of the rule! 
Measureless man ‘of measure ! 
Science's dearest living treasure ! 
Wholesale match-maker between bricks and mortar, 
And founder of-—albeit unclassed—a school, 
Where pringiples yet nnaaknowledged taught are! 


Sticker of stueco, Mentor of cemen: 
‘Lord of the ladder that has Fame at the end on't! 
Hero of upward dent, 


2)" 20 Whose penius still is shown in the ascendant } 
1) “Hlark'ye, my ‘architeét! Oh, list mst S 
To English praise—not plaster of Paris—hist ! 








Ode: to: Mr. Wilkine. 


After my way, 
To “ build the lofty rhyme,” the tribute rear, 
Till it may reach thine elevated ear! 


» * * * * 
Let men of vain pretence 


Dec that thou, niy Wilkins, | 
A oak deasibedion dk and par ehad Oh tke 


That first and best foundation, common sense ; 
That thy too solid head wants excavation ; 
And that indeed 
Thou still dost need, 
All builder as thou art, edification ! 
Insensate ¢avillers! Is that wit piny ~° ’ 
Ns = | | 
archly span 
The meaning of “ faber suse fortune” ? 
Tush! let the dogs deride thy dogmas all, 
And swear thou hast dealt hard with Priseian, 
And epee ill of thy thoughts, and call 
“ Wilkins on Taste” an imposition— 
Let them! 
‘Twill fret them. 
Give them but grins— 
For, well thou ery * Jet him laugh that wins?” 
ay, 
Should they i to say 
That angry Gwilt . 
Half smothered thee in literary quali *, 
And vainly thou didst then 
Try to retaliate with a counter-pen— 
Psha! pish! their sallies 
Are but malice. 
Let not such efforts discompose thy state: 
Envy, my Wilkins, mus¢ attend the great! 
Sneerers, perchance, may hint that thy chief glories 
est but on stories ; 
And would-be rivals may nickname thee, too, 
A jobbing undertaker, who 
Would bury from our view 
St. Martin's porch. 
Thine answer is—to leave them in the lurch ! 
What dost thou care? 
Boldly thou buildest where none others dare ! 
In thy peculiar mind we see 
Scruples subside to a mere sediment ; 
And out of what would be 
To any man but thee 
An obstacle, thou mak'st, instead, a pediment ! 
Thy skill, illustrious man, we venerate, 
Which can success from meaner things create, 
Bright at a job, and, by contracting, great ! 
Yea, and when thou dost dream 
On thine own latest, greatest scheme, 








* The “ Literary Gazette,” although strictly a shee/, Is here termed by poetic 


license a quilt, 








Ode to Mr, Wilkins, 


How doubly sweet to recollect that “ gallery,” 
In chinking chime 
Doth rhyme | 
With * salary" © 20 © 
Egregious Wilkins! surely Jong shall stand 
That future fabric of thy cunning hand ; 
For how can we refuse 
To deem that sable which is built upon a Mews ? 
Ifany doubt it, 
Let them ask thee about it, 
Let them ask thee ; 
And thou at once wilt candidly assure ‘em 
That ‘twill oudgast the future's self, and be 
A “ Monumentum paulo-post-futurum T° 


Important Wilkins ! thou shalt make poor Wren 
As little in his fame 

As name ; 

And when 
Thou comest forth in pompous power, lo! 
Let Jones, discomfited, cry “ Jn I go?" 

And as for Vanbrugh, 
Pooh ! 
bo fw its distilled contempt shall spirt on 
modern claims that would thy lustre sully; 
Shall make Nash, Soane, and Co. seem artizans of folly, 
And Burton 
Melancholy ! 


To speak thy merits, thou canst call 

The groaning echoes of St. George's Hospital : 

And is there not the splendid London U- 

niversity, to make thee deathless, too? 

Then march thou on, exempt from doubt or fears, 

Despite the envious crowd's irreverent jeers. 

Go, Wilkins, go, and, ‘mid the nation’s raillery, 

Erect thy front, and raise the “ National Gallery !"’ 

Some may declare the act “ constructive treason,” 

A scaffold-sacrifice of sense and reason : 

Others in coarser fashion may revile it, 

And worst of Aodiernal humbugs style it : 

But thou shalt sneer at all such foes: the sorest ‘'s 
A fool to brave thy power—and the mildest 
Will melt to acquiescence, when thou buildest ! 

Or, at the very worst, 
If the town-storm should burst, 
Thou hast a refuge in the “ Woods and Forests !” 
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Part First. J oe rte 

Tue historic scroll of nations is pregnant with this remarkable truth 
—Political revolutions have their origin in oppressive or unequal tara- 
tion ! To illustrate the axiom by example would be superogatory ; every 
page of past events is a lesson, and the feelings of the present are a 
warning to future generations. It is singular, however; notwithstand-- 
ing the obvious, and, indeed, indispensable utility of financial science, 
how little it is understood, or has been attended to, in England ; : parti- 
cularly among ® commercial people, naturally eager for gain, attached 
to liberty, and peculiarly tenacious of the rights of private property. 
The apathy of bygone years is now being superseded by an earnest 
desire to examine minutely this highly important branch of our social 
system, on the right admmistration of which the happiness or misery of 
a nation is so intimately dependent ; c uently it is necessary that” 
the public mind should be possessed of a clear, and, as far as possible 
brief elucidation ef facts, in order that.a sound judgment may be formed 
on a subject interesting in the strongest manner to the weal of every 
individual in a free state. 

Within the brief space necessarily allotted to an article in a periodical, 
it would be impossible to demonstrate at one view the complicated nature 
of the British financial system. Happily, however, the subject is pro- 
perly divisible into several distinct branches, each of which, although 
forming a separate topic for consideration, becomes in the aggregate a 
sectional By 

In soliciting public attention to the following series, the writer would 
beg it to be understood that no political principles are mixed up with 
his financial statements; he is disposed to believe that whether Whig, 
Tory, or Radical be in the ascendant, an anxiety for the benefit of their 
common country is the predominant motive for action, and the slightest 
knowledge of human nature would impel to the belief that the rich can 
never derive the full benefit and enjoyment of wealth, so long as the 
mass of human beings, who are the main stay of that wealth, are sink- 
ing aud perishing from want. To expose, therefore, the evils of the 
existing system of finance, and to propound for consideration a better, 
because a juster system, is a benefit to the rich as well as to the poor, 
the immediate advantages being greater (while the permanent fruits are: 
equal) to the former than to the latter ; and as regards the governing and 
the governed, it must be equally obvious that, in the present pounds, 
shillings, and pence age, no party can long hope to hold the reins of 
authority but by the adoption and execution of sound financial prin- 


ciples. 


Financial science may be divided into two great heads—Taxation 
and Exrenpiture ;—the first being the money, or motiey’s worth, paid 
by every individual in the state, according to the amount of his le ah 
for the protection afforded him by Government ; and the second, the 


® Author of “ Taxation of the British Empire,” &c. &c. 
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of that maar ba She Executive in providing for personal security 

preliminary ‘questions, then, on the first great 
ion, whence derived, and 
sums paid 


into the Exchequer for subsequent pages, the following table will be suf- 
ficiently explicit for this prefatory part of the subject. 


* Taxation of the United 
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Kingdom in 1832; whence 
incidence thereof. — 


derived, and ° 
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Proportion paid by each Class, 























Amount steams 
ARTICLES TAXED. Levied. Rich. Biddy. Poon ' 
2,500,000 | 8,000,000 | 14,000,000 
£. | £. £. 
Malt and Hops ° ° - | 5,000,000 | 1,000,000 | 2,000,000 | 2,000,000 
Sugar and Sweets ° ° 5,000, 1,000,000 | 3,000,009 | 1,000,000 
Gin and Whiskey . - | 5,300,000 | 300,000 | 2,000,000 | 3,000,000 
Tea. ; ; ° 3,300,000 | 500,000 | 1,800,000 | 1,000,000 
Tobacco . ° ° . 3,100,000 100,000 | 1,000,000 | 2,000,000 
Rum . ° ° ° . 1,600,000 200,000 800,000 600,000 
Brandy and Geneva . 1,900,000 | 700.000 | 1,000,000 | 200,000 
° . : ° ; 1,100,000 100,000 | 500,000 | 500,000 
Wine , ° . ° « | 1,500,000 | 950,000 | 500,000 50.000 
House Tax . ° ° . 1,300,000 300,000 800,000 200.000 
Window Ditto . «| 1,200,000 | 200,000 | 800,000 | 200,000 
Land Ditto. . . ~ | 1,100,000] 100,000| 600,000 | 400,000 
Post Office Ditto . ; « | 2,200,000 | 800,000 | 1,350,000 50,000 
Probate and Legacy Ditto. 2,100,000 | 1,000,000 | 1,100,000 None. 
Licences and Certificates 1,100,000 200,000 600,000 300,000 
Fire and Marine Insurances . 1,000,000 400,000 600,000 None. 
Law Stamps and Deeds. » | 1,500,000 500,000 | 1,000,000 Ditto. 
Timber ‘ ° ° ‘ ,300, 300,000 | 800,000 | 200,000 
Glass and Paper : : . | 1,200,000 | 200,000 | 900,000 100,000 
Servants, Dogs, Carriages, &c. . 1,200,000 | 1,000,000 | 200,000 None. 
Coffeeand Cocoa. ts Sti. «|S 600,000 | §=100,000 | 300,000 | 200,000 
Bills of Exchange and Receipts . | 750,000 | 200,000 | 500,000 50,000 
Auctions and Bricks . ; 600,000 100,000 300,000 200,000 
Stage Coachesand Post Horses . | 650,000} 200,000 | 400,000 50,000 
Currants and other Fruits ° 600,000 200,000 350,000 50,000 
Newspapers and Advertisements 700,000 200,000 400,000 100,000 
Spices, Pepper, &c. . ‘ . 150,000 50,000 80,000 203 
Command Seeds . . . 650,000.| 50,000 | 400,000 | 200,000 
Butter, Cheese, and Tallo 4 300,000 50,000 | 200,000 50,000 
Silks and Gloves . ° : 200,000 | 100,000} 100,000 None. 
Cotton and Wool P ‘ 790,000 100,000 | 400,000°; 200,000 
Oilsand Gums. . ee 100,000 30,000 60,000 10,000 
Crown Lands . ° » . | 400,000} 100,000 |, 250,000 50,000 
Bankers' Notes and Comp. . 160,000 30,000 60,000 10,000 
Starch'and Painted Paper . 100,000 50,000 50,000 | ‘None. 
Vinegar and Turpentine 100,000 20,000 60,000 20,000 
Coals exported, and per centage . 100,000 30,000 70,000 None. 
Indigé, Furs, and Manufac. . | 100,000 40,000 0,000 10,000 
Drngs and Dye Stuffs ° ° 100,000 30,000 60,000 10000 . 
: pol ieoons of Taxation } ¢ | 50,000,000 | 11,530,000 | 26,440,000, 18,030,000. 
Nov.—vol, XXXIX, NO, CLY, u 
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The first column of the foregoing table enumerates, collectively, 
the articles taxed ; the second shows the te amount of money 
levied in 1832; and the third rtions the distribution of the same 
over the leading divisions of ty*. | 

The principal feature in this abstract is, that the greater part of 
50,000,000/. a-year is levied on the articles or necessaries consumed 
the people: hence it is obvious that the taxes are raised from the neces- 
sities or comforts of the population, and not according to their means, 
but to their wants. Thus, the first sound principle of finance is de- 
parted from, which ordains that “ nothing can be more just in theory, 
or more equitable in practice, than that every man should be taxed ac- 
cording to the amount of his proverty, and for the protection afforded 
him by Government.”—(Lord Althorp’s Speech in Parliament, 30th 
April, 1833.) 

The main principle proven, it follows that the system of finance now 
in use is unjust and oppressive, by reason of partial assessment ; that it 
is destructive to commerce, and most specially adapted for the propaga- 
tion of vice, will be subsequently shown. Previous, however, to entering 
on an examination of each item of the tax-list, it will be requisite to say 
a few words on the incidence of taxation, which some well-meaning per- 
sons have endeavoured to make a mystery of. ~ | 

Taxation, in its mode of payment, has been divided into direct and 
indirect,—the first meaning when paid, without any intervening. party, 
into the hands of the Government collector, as in the instance of the 
house and window taxes; the second when paid on a commodity pur- 
chased of a trader, who, having paid the government tax on the impor- 
tation or manufacture of the commodity, mixes up the tax with the price 
of the article sold, and charges it, with interest thereon, to the buyer,— 
for example, sugar and soap. Now, as efforts are being made to per- 
suade the public that indirect is preferable to direct taxation,- because 
the amount of money levied is conckaLev from the payert, let us in- 
quire what advantage can the public derive from being kept in the dark 
as to the amount of cash abstracted from their pockets, except on the 
maxim of our divine bard,— 


“ He that is robbed, not knowing what is stolen, 
Let him not know it, and he's not robbed at all,” 


But the public are no longer in a state of blissful ignorance as to the 
objects taxed. A tradesman is called on by the taxman of his district 
for the quarter’s house and window tax: he pays it, and receives .a 
receipt, and then proceeds to settle his quarter’s bill for groceries, &c. ; 
and for every pound of tea he has used he pays 2s. 6d. tax ; for every 
pound of sugar, 24d.; for every pound of coffee, 9d. of 6d. and go on 
through the whole list of his family necessaries. Now, he knows full 





* The rich are overrated in numbers and incidence. It must not, however, be 
sup that the taxed articles which their servants consume should be placed to 
their account in the scale of incidence: those taxed articles are the produce of the 
servants’ wages, which they would consume, if artizans, in as much, probably in a 
greater, proportion than they do as servants. The tax, for instance, paid by a maid- 
servant, of 2s. on her pound of tea, and 24d. on her pound of sugar, is not paid by 
her master; it is paid out of her wages of labour. . 

+ Vide Blackwood'’s Magazine for August, 1833, 
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well that it is the same thing to him whether he pay the taxman at his 
door, or the grocer over the counter: in both cases the money is taken 
from him by the State or Government, with this addition,—that the 

having previously paid the taxes on the sugar, tea, &c. to the 
wholesale agent or broker, and the broker to the merchant, and the mer- 
chant to the Government, each, in turn, require interest for the money 
and time thus expended, all of which falls on the tradesman who buys 
the groceries, in addition to the tax levied by the State: so that, in 
reality, the consumer of the goods pays more in indérect taxation than 
in dtrect, without even the comfort of knowing that the difference does 
not go to swell the coffers of the Exchequer. On the whole, therefore, 
it will be seen that it matters little to the tradesman whether the taxman 
comes to his door and demands his money, or whether the grocer de- 
mands it from him when buying his sugar, or the publican on his pot of 
beer, or the chandler on his soap, or the newsman on his newspaper ;- 
and as no wise government can desire concealment, and, indeed, cannot 
in the present age practise it, direct or open taxation is far, very far, 
preferable to an indirect or hidden mode of extracting money from the 
pockets of the people, which none but pickpockets can honestly or con- 
scientiously advocate. 

So far with regard to the payer of the tax; as respects the receiver 
thereof, the argument for direct taxation is equally conclusive. It is an 
admitted axiom in finance that “ every tax ought to be so contrived as 
both to take out and keep out of the pockets of the people as little as 
possible over and above what it brings to the public treasury*.”” This is 
not the case with indirect taxation. Take, for instance, the article malt 
liquor, and observe the various modes in which it is assessed before it 
reaches the consumer. 

Ist. The land on which the barley and hops are grown is taxed. 

2nd. The quarter of barley is taxed 20s. 8d. per quarter ; and although 
a quarter of barley might be converted into a quarter of malt, free of 
expense, owing to the swelling which the grain undergves in the process, 
yet the Excise regulations are so onerous, pernicious, and inquisitorial, 
that a quarter of barley at 20s., with 20s. 8d, tax, is nearly 60s. cost 
before fit for the brewer. A nearly similar remark is applicable to hops. 

3d, 4th, and 5th. When the porter is brewed, the house in which it 
is prepared is taxed, as is also the house in which it is sold; but before 
it can be offered for sale another tax is levied on the seller, in the 
shape of a license. All these sums are paid by the mechanic who 
drinks the porter; but no more than half the tax paid goes into the 
coffers of the state, the remainder is an indemnity to the barley-grower, 
the maltster, the house-lord, the hop-merohant, and the publican, for 
the trouble incurred and for the outlay of money, for which they exact, 
of course, interest. Thus indirect taxation is as disadvantageous to the 
receiver as to the payer. 

Little remains to be explained on the subject of the incidence of 
taxation, the foregoing detail of the porter-drinker explains the ultimate 
payer, viz. the consumer. It matters nothing whether it be the 
consumer of a pot of ale, or a pound of sugar, or the tenant of a house, 
or the feeder on bullocks, sheep or grain, reared on land taxed, or the 
wearer of taxed goods, or the trayeller in a taxed stage, or hackney- 


* Adam Smith, 9: 
vu 2 
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coach, ommibus, ot cabriolet in each wnd all these cases) the tntvdente 
of the tax is on the consumer or user of the article—no matter’ iow 
cAstists’ nay endedvour to persuade'us to the contrary; ‘and! df the whole 
amount of 50,000,000/. direct and indirect taxes, not more than 5,000;,000/, 
are opetily and manfully demanded of the people, while 45,000,000/: ate 
secretly paid through ‘circuitous routes into the Exchequer ‘and ‘its 
functionaries, and upwards of 45,000,0002. are extracted! from the 
consumers as indemnifications for money expended, and ‘irksomeness 
and interference in private and speculative mercantile pursuits.” Thws 
the whole taxation, by the present system, is upwards of’ 100,000,000/; 
atinually ! | 

Enormous as is the sum of money levied in taxes, it is triflifig in 
comparison to the evils attendant on the present system. It wili be 
shown that a perfect barometric influence 1s observable on taxed coni- 
modities, or, in other words, as taxation rises, consumption. decreasés, 
and vice versd: it is true, an absurd sophism (now almost exploded) has 
been put forth, that taxes are like the superabundant moisture of the 
earth, raised by the sun (state) to descend again im healthy dew and 
invigorating showers; but, what would a banker, or merchant, say to a 
housebreaker, who, when detected carrying off his bags of money, would 
exclaim—“ Don’t be alarmed, my good sir, you will be no_ loser 
ultimately ; the money will return to you in the form of different com- 
modities, and in the way of business, and its diffusion will be a benefit to 
you.” Tt is more than doubtful whether such reasoning would ‘satisfy 
the merchant. He would be apt to think that the purloiner of his cash 
had forgot the difference between the personal pronouns meum and 
tuum. There is, however, another sophistry scarcely less flimsy than 
the preceding, namely, that a government with large civil and 
military establishments is a benefit to commerce and to the nation at 
large. Now, should we not be inclined to think a shopkeeper worthy of 
Bedlam who every morning distributed money among his neighbours m 
order that they might purchase his goods during the Gey and thus extend 
his trade ! 

It may be taken as an axiom in financial science, that taration 
diminishes consumption and checks commerce in proportion to the amount 
levied. If the tax first levied be light, and the people prosperous and 
fond of the article, the check primarily given is transient ; but if, as was 
Mr. Vansittart’s plan, the tax be further increased, consumption is sure 
to decrease, and every access of taxation drives down in an accelerated 
ratio the use of the article subjected to fiscal rapacity. 

To this cause, as will be subsequently seen, we mainly owe the pre- 
sent declining state of England ; and Mr, Poulett Thomson, in his pub- 
lished corrected speech on taxation, (26th March, 1830,) indisputably 
proves that to the same cause was owing the decline of Holland, France, 
Spain, &c. The right hon. gentleman, in illustration of his argument, 
cited the case of Holland, which, during last century, was. situated 
like England, emerged from heavy and expensive wars, and barthened 
with an enormous debt: from the foremost place among the nations and 
commerce of the world, its industry and trade gradually but steadily 
declined, and by all writers (says Mr. Thomson) who. discussed the 
subject, the decline was accurately. traced to one cau sseve 
taxation! A commission was appointed in the reign of, -Wilham IV. 
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(1.751), toanvestigate this important. subj andthe following isan 
extract from the Report cited by Mr, Po tt Thomagn « 1 odd 
(The; op ive, taxes which have, under. various; denominations, 
Ret tom hd part a must be placed at the head of all the causes, that 
have \coroperated to the prejudice and discouragement of our, commerce 
and manufactures; and it may justly be. said, that it, can, only, be, attri- 
buted. toxthat, that the trade of this country has been diverted, out of its 
chanael,.and transferred to our neighbours, and, must unig be still, more 
and more alienated. unless, the progress. thereof be stopped, by some quick 
and effectual remedy,” 83 ofody 

Truly, indeed, may Mr. Thomson say that “ wk MUST SINK IN, THE 
SCALE OF, NATIONS,” if we pursue our present, fiscal, course ; and that, if 
we refuse to remove or reduce the burthens of taxation, we. force. the 
capital, the skill, the ingenuity, which we have. raised with so much 
care,to.seek another field where they can put. forth their powers un- 
molested, and unimpeded, for the. history of the world reads us a lesson 
not to be. disdained. | 

It may be as well, before entering on an examination of the separate 
items of taxation in our terrific list, to show the progress.of our burthens 
from the time of the Norman conquest to the preseut period :— 


Taxation of England from the Reign of William I, to William TI. 











Reigns. Taxation. || Reigns, Taxation. ) Reigns. Taxation. 
£. £. £. 
William I. . . 400,000 |) Rdward III. . 154,139 | Edward VI. . . 400,000 


\ 

William IJ. . . 350,000 |) Richard II. . 130,000 Mary . « + « 450,000 
Henry I, . . . 300,000 || Henry LV. . 100,000 | Elizabeth . . . 500,000 
Stephen . . . 250,000 || Henry V. . . 76,643 | JamesT. . . . 600,000 
Henry II. . . 200,000 || Henry VI, . 64,976 | CharlesI. . . . 895,819 
Richard I. . . 150,000 || Kdward IV. | Commonwealth 1,517,247 
John « ..... 100,000 |} Edward V. } 100,000 | Charles Il. . 1,800,000 

II, . . 80,000 || Richard ILI. | James Il. , . 2,000,000 
Edward I. . . 150,000 ||} Henry VII. . 400,000 | William IIT. . 3,895,205 
Edward II. . . 100,000 || Henry VIII . 800,000 | Aune. . . . 5,691,803 














It will be seen from the foregoing list how moderately the people of 
England were taxed for several centuries ; and it is worthy of observation 
that the money thus raised was on property, not on consumption: of 
the necessaries of life: at ‘first the mode of raising money was’ by 
escuage, which was levied on land held by knight-service, and by tad/ 

im cities’ and boroughs. When money was wanted for wars, those who 
did not attend in person paid a subsidy, or aid, which was assessed by 
the justices itinerant. By Magia Charta, as renewed by Edward L., 
the king had a fifteenth of all goods, (quindectm partem: omnium 

) and taxers and collectors were appointed by commission 
under the Great Seal for fixing the assessment on distriets. In the reign 
of Charles I. the greatest subsidy ever yet levied was given in’ conse- 
quence of the ‘petition of rights, and amounted to 4s: in the pound on 
land, 2s. 8d. in the pound on goods,—making three-fifteenths on the land, 
(or one-fifth of the rent,) and two-fifteenths on goods; stock on land 
was exempt.” With the Commonwealth, however, arose what Dr: John- 
son justly termed our “ hateful excise ;’’ and no means wete left untried 
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to exact money from the country, as will be seen b 
~ abstract of sums raised in England from November 
vember bth, 1659, a period of 19 years ;— 


Six subsidies, 50,0007. each iis te 

Poll money and assessments to disband troops ; 

Voluntary contributions to support the good cause 
against the Malignants 

Ditto for the relief of Irish Protestants 

Land-tax and appointments for the army 

Excise for sixteen years 


Tonnage and poundage ° : 
Duty on coals ° ; ; ° 
Ditto on currants : . ; ‘ 
Postage of letters x ° ‘ 
Weekly meal for six years : ° : 
Court of wards and feudal ee 8 ge . 
Wine licences . . : 
Vintners’ delinquency , . 
Offices sequestered for the ublic service : 
Sequestration of the lands of bishops, deans, and 
inferior clergy for four years, ; 
Tenths of all the clergy, and other exactions . 
Sale of church-lands , . : 
Fee-farm rents for twelve years ; . 
Other rents belonging to the crown and principality 
of Wales e 


Sale of crown lands and principality of Wales ‘ 
Ditto of forest lands, &c. belonging to the kin ° 
Sequestrations of estates of ato individuals and 


compositions therewith ‘ . 
Composition with Irish delinquents ; : 
Sale of estates of English ditto ° ‘ . 
Ditto of Irish lands ‘ ‘ : . 
Ransom of captives . ‘ : . 
New River Water Company ; ° . 

Total ‘ ‘ 


the following 
1640, to No 


} 
300,000 
800,000 


300,000 
180,000 
$2,172,921 
8,000,000 
7,600,000 
850,000 
51,000 
304,000 
608,400 
1,400,000 
312,000 
4,000 
850,000 


3,528,632 
1,600,000 
10,035,663 
2,963,176 


376,000 
1,200,000 
656,000 


4,564,986 
1,000,000 
2,245,000 
1,322,500 
102,000 
8,000 





£83,333,678 


Besides raising these immense sums Cromwell left debts to be paid by 
his successor amounting to 2,474,290. 
We now approach the reign of William IIL., when our Snancial system 


underwent a great change. 


At the period of the revolution in 1688, 


the taxes then subsisting and their annual produce were— 


Ist,—A subsidy on tonnage and poundage 

2d, ,—Temporary and hereditary excise : 
3d,—Hearth money, or 2s. on wey ah ce . 
4th, —Post office 


Sth,—Tax on wines and vinegars, temporary, for 


repairing the navy . ‘ : 
6th,—Ditto on sugar and tobacco, ditto for ditto 
7th, —Ditto on French brandies, &c. ditto for ditto 


£ 
- 500,000 
- 666,383 
- 200,000 
«+ 172,900 
. 65,000 


« 93,700 


sth,—Ditto of 10s.a ton on wines,appropriated tothe Mint 298,873 


Total ‘ é : 


—_———_—_—_ 


2,061,856" _ 





* There pros be iieinete abi 6d. a chaldron on coals, for the prpone of 
finishing St. Paul 


_ 
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With this revenue James II. supported a standing army of 30,000 
well-equipped troops, and an excellent Reet, consisting of nine first rates, 
eleven second ditto, thirty-nine third ditto, fourteen fourth ditto, two 
fifth, six sixth, three bombs, twenty-six fire ditto, six buoys, eight hulls, 
three ketches, twenty-eight smacks, and fourteen yachts, the whole 
numbering 173 sail, carrying 42,003 sailors, and 6930 guns, furnished 
with every maritime store, of which the dockyards and arsenals contained 
the greatest abundance. His civil list also was large, and the total 
expense to the nation of king, government, army, and navy was but 
1 89 ,363/., leaving an annual surplus of upwards of a quarter of a 
million for emergencies, while the people remained unburthened by any 
national debt,* 

On the accession of William III., the condition of this slightly-taxed 
country was soon altered: every scheme which fiscal ingenuity had tried 
in Holland for the raising of money was practised in England ;—taxes 
were laid on land (at the rate of 3s. in the pound), on houses, on win- 
dows, on malt, on hops, on glass, on paper, soap, leather, candles, starch, 
bills and receipts, hackney-coaches, sweets and mead, salt, hawkers and 
podiaty &c. &c. &c.; the branches of taxation previously existing were 

oubled, trebled, and quadrupled within a few years ;—to two branches of 
excise, eight more were added,—to eight custom duties, eleven were added, 
—and to two branches of inland revenue, st more added ; the excise duties 
were pawned for three years for 500,000/. (thus was commenced the 
national debt ;) and, in fine, almost every tax which has bowed down 
this nation to the earth was first levied by William III, and his succes- 





Parochial Assessments, Price of Wheat, &c. 


* Taxes, National Debt, 
: in Great Britain. 
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| -ex a ats 239 gas sss sg 
s | 8 g Seas | $°2 |G. Rel ena] § 
»| as | Bee |e alee ls tl Ge 
7 . s qaj° 3 e a @ 
£. £. £. 
1618} 2,000,000] None!!! |... . 22/4 Ixy. - ice 6,710,587 
1710} 5,320,000} 50,000,000} 600,000; 49/4 a) ° 7,874,322 
1720 | 5,620,000} 54,272,000} 800,000] 32/10 . * 9,745,878 
1730} 5,545,000) 47,705,100} 600,000} 32/5 ° ae 9,906,038 
1740} 6,000,000} 44,072,024)... . | 48/10 - « | 18,704,324 
1750| 8,525,540] 72,178,898] 840,000} 28/10] \ No |). . | 12,441,048 
1760} 7,025,000} 88,341,268)... . | 32/5 data.|§. « | 14,587,310 
1770| 9,014,285 | 126,963,267 | 1,520,000 | 43/6 - « | 17,514,263 
1780 | 10,265,405 | 142,113,264} 1,900,000 35/8 2 @ . « | 18,863,688 
1790 | 16,815,895 | 228,231,228 |2,000,000| 41/4 ||. . | 162 | 24,593,431 
1795 | 18,506,045 | 300,000,000 | 2,300,000 | 72/11 e 8 162 | 24,004,589 
1800 | 34,069,457 | 451,699,919 | 3,000,000 |110/5 |/7. . 164 | 18,685,674 
1805 | 50,555,190 | 549,137,068 | 4,267,963 | 87/1 4,605} 143 | 27,165,888 
1810 | 67,825,595 | 631,284,000 | 5,800,000 |103 /3 5,146} 120 | 19,046,188 
1815 | 71,153,142 | $48,394,804 | 6,939,000] 63/8 | 7,818| 95 | 6,941,263 
1820 | 55,063,693 | 843,391,875 | 8,411,893] 65/10] 13,701 82 | 10,406,154 
1825 | 52,919,280 | 800,000,000 | 8,966,156 | 66/6 | 14,437| 62 | 6,036,873 
1830 | 50,414,928 | 800,000,000 | 8,279,218 | 64/3 | 18,107| 49 | 5,000,000 
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sor; so that at the expiration of the first twelve years of thé revolution 
the amount of public revenue,’ taxes; ‘and ‘loans, exacted by King 
William was 65,987,566/. 1's. 8d. Meceiys-L and by the close o omeene 
Annes “reign; ’ mi din the whole twenty-six years, : upwards 
150,000,0002, had ‘been taised jin taxes, besides the national debt left for 
posterity ‘to liquidate !)'‘The mode in which our taxation has’ since’ pro- 
gresseil will: be best seen by the preceding table, which demonstrates 
that’ in the course’ of the last’ century we had our’taxes increased from 
2,000,000, to 50,000,0007., and our debt from 0:to 800,000,000/. ‘ster- 
ling! The necessary result of such conduct is seen in the augmentation 
of Eugland’s poor-rates from 500,000/. to 8,000,0002.; and in raising 
the price of wheat from 22s. to 64s, per quarter. So long as war lasted, 
and we hail a monopoly of the trade of Europe, the effect of our enor- 
mous and ‘unjust taxation was felt but in a ‘slight degree; moreover, 
17,000,000/. a-year was raised on property; and the Exchequer loans 
may ‘also be considered in the light of a property contribution. With 
the War those property loans and property taxes ceased, and the whole 
burthens of the state were thrown on the industry of the country and 
the consumption of the people. A little foresight might have foreseen 
the inevitable consequences of such policy among a population. subsist- 
ing, for the greater part, from hand to mouth, on the profits of bodily 
labour ; while that very population were becoming every day more keenly 
sensible of their physical wants, by reason of increased mental know- 
ledge. The melancholy effects of the system have been most apparent 
in England, as will be seen by the taxes levied on England, Wales, Scot- 
land, and Ireland separately, according to a recent return, thus :— 
Area in Sq. Miles. Population. Taxation. Per head. 
England . . 50,520 . . 13,486,675 . . £40,310,280 . . 60s, 
Wales. -. « 7,409 . « 803,000 . . 428,763 . « 10s. 


Scotland . . 29,605 . . 2.365.930... . 5,216,946 . . 43s. 
Ireland . . 28,750 . . 7,839,469 . . °4,692,357°.-. 12s. 











Total No. 116,274 —- No. 24,495,074 £50,548,346 


Hence it will be observed, that on an area of 116,274 square miles, 
with a population of 24,495,074, and a taxation of 50,548,346/., Eng- 
land, with half the area, and scarcely a moiety of the inhabitants, pays 


four-fifths of the government taxes, independent of 8,000,000/. poor- 
rates, 5,000,000/. a-year tithes, &c. &c.! 


* 


In the table herewith annexed, Ireland is excluded from the taxation, 
and Scotland ftom the parochial assessments. The ratio of the value of 
labour is from the Greenwich Hospital returns; and the commitments 
for crime, it may be observed, are merely the assize commitments, which 
are rapidly increasing. 

The reader is requested to ponder well on the foregoing astounding 
facts until next month, when the consequences to the British empire, 


attendant on the present baneful system of finance, will be amply deve- 
Joped for his investigation, 
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A ya MY TWO "AUNTS. 


\Patosorners tell us that we know nothing but from its opposite ;-— 
then I certainly knew my two aunts very perfectly, for greater opposites 
were) never made since the formation of light and’ darkness ; but they 
were both good creatures,—so are light and darkness both good things 
in their place. My two aunts, however, were not \s0, appropriately to 
be,compared to light and darkness as to crumb and crust—the crumb 
and crust of a new loaf; the crumb of which is marvellously soft, and 
crust of which is exceeding crisp, dry, and snappish, .The one was my 
father’s sister, and the other was my mother’s; and very curiously it 
happened that they were both named Bridget. To distinguish between 
them, we young folks used to call the quiet and easy one Aunt Bridget, 
and the bustling, worrying one Aunt Fidget. You never in the whole 
course of your life saw such a quiet, easy, comfortable creature as Aunt 
Bridget—she was not immensely large, but prodigiously fat. Her 
weight did not exceed twenty stone, or two-and-twenty at the utmost— 
hot weather made some little difference ; but she might be called prodi- 
giously fat, because she was all fat; I don’t think there was an ounce 
of Jean in her whole composition. She was so imperturbably good- 
natured, that I really do not believe that she ever was in a passion in 
the whole course of her life. Ihave no doubt that she had her trou- 
bles; we all haye troubles more or less, but Aunt Bridget did not like 
to trouble herself to complain. The greatest trouble that she endured 
was the alternation of day and night—it was a trouble to her to go up 
stairs to bed, and it was a trouble to her to come down stairs to break- 
fast; but, when she was once in. bed, she could sleep ten hours without 
dreaming, and when she was once up and seated in her comfortable 
arm-chair, by the fire-side, with her knitting apparatus in order, and a 
nice, fat, flat, comfortable quarto volume on a small table at her side, 
the leaves of which volume she could turn over with her knitting needle, 
she was happy for the day—the grief of getting up was forgotten, and 
the trouble of going to bed was not anticipated. Knowing her aversion 
to moying, J was once saucy enough to recommend her to make two days 
into one, that she might not have the trouble of going up and down 
stairs so often. Anybody but Aunt Bridget would lace boxed my ears 
for my impertinence, and would, in so doing, have served me rightly ; but 
she, good creature, took it all in good part, and said, “‘ Yes, my dear, it 
would saye trouble, but I am afraid it would not be good for my health ; 
I should not, have exercise enough.” Aunt Bridget loyed quiet, and 
she lived in the quietest place in the world. There is not a spot in the 
deserts of Arabia, or in the Frozen Ocean, to be for a moment com- 
pared for quietness, with Hans Place— - 


“« The very houses seem asleep ;" 


and when the bawlers of milk, mackerel, dabs, and flounders enter the 
placid precincts of that place, they scream with a subdued violence, like 
the hautboy played with a piece of cotton inthe bell. You might almost 
fancy that oval of building to be some mysterious egg on which the 
genius of silence had sat brooding ever since the creation of the world, 
or even before Chaos had combed its head and washed its face. There 
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is in that place a silence that may be heard, a delicious stillness which 
the ear drinks in as greedily as the late Mr. Dando used to gulp oysters. 
It is said that when the inhabitants are all asleep, they can hear one an- 
other snore. Here dwelt my Aunt Bridget,—kindest of the kind, and 
quietest of the quiet. But goodnature is Nei imposed upon in this 
wicked world of ours ; and so it was with Aunt Bridget. Her poulterer, 
I am sure, used to charge her at least ten per cent. more than any of the 
rest of his customers, because she never found fault. She was particu- 
larly fond of ducks,—very oa from a sympathy with their quiet style 
of locomotion; but she disliked haggling about the price, and she ab- 
horred the trouble of choosing them, so she left it to the man’s conscience 
to send what he pleased, and to charge what he pleased. I declare that 
I have seen upon her table such withered, wizened, toad-like villains of 
half-starved ducks, that they looked as if they had died of the hooping- 
cough. And if ever I happened to say anything approaching to reproach 
of the poulterer, Aunt would always make the same reply—* I don’t 
like to be always finding fault.” It was the same with her wine as it 
was with her poultry—she used to fancy that she had port and sherry, 
but she never had anything better than Pontac and Cape Madeira, 
There was one luxury of female life which my Aunt never enjoyed— 
she never had the pleasure of scolding the maids, She once made the 
attempt, but it did not succeed, She had a splendid set of Sunday 
crockery, done in blue and gold, and by the carelessness, of one of her 
maids the whole service was smashed at one fell swoop. ‘* Now that is 
too bad,” said my aunt; “ I really will tell her of it.” So I was in 
hopes of seeing Aunt Bridget in 2 passion, which would have been as 
rare a sight as an American aloe in blossom, She rang the bell with 
most heroic vigour and with an expression of almost a determination to 
say something very severe to Betty, when she should make her appear- 
ance. Indeed if the bell-pull had been Betty, she might have heard 
half the first sentence of a terrible scolding; but before Betty could 
answer the summons of the bell, my aunt was as cool as a turbot at a 
tavern dinner. “ Betty,” said she, “ are they are all broke ??—“ Yes, 
ma’am,”’ said Betty—** How came you to break them?” said my aunt, 
—** They slipped off the tray, ma’am,”’ replied Betty.—“ Well, then, 
be more careful another time,” said my aunt.—“ Yes, ma’am,” said 
Betty. Next morning another set was ordered. This was not the first, 
second, or third time that my aunt’s crockery had come to an untimely 
end. My aunt’s maids had a rare place in her service. They had high 
life below stairs in perfection ; people used to wonder that she did not 
see how she was imposed upon; bless her old heart! she never liked to 
see what she did not like to see, and so long as she could be quiet she 
was happy. She was a living emblem of the Pacific Ocean. 

But my Aunt Fidget was quite another thing. She only resembled 
my Aunt Bridget in one particular, that is, she had not an ounce of 
lean about her, but then she had no fat neither—she was all skin and 
bone; I cannot say for a certainty, but I really believe that she had no 
marrow in her bones; she was as light as a feather, as dry as a stick, 
and, had it not been for her pattens, she must have been blown away in 
windy weather. As for quiet, she knew not the meaning of the word ; 
she was flying about from morning till night, like a faggot in fits, and 
finding fault with everybody and everything, Her tongue and her toes 
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had no simecures. Had she weighed as many pounds as my Aunt 
Bridget weighed stones, she would have worn out half-a-dozen pair of 
shoes in a week. I don’t believe that Aunt Bridget ever saw the inside 
of her kitchen, or that she knew exactly where it was ; but Aunt Fidget 
was in all parts of the house at once—she saw everything, heard every- 
thing, remembered everything, and scolded about everything. She was 
not to be imposed upon, either by servants or tradespeople. She kept a 
sharp look-out upon them ali—she knew when and where to go to 
market. Keen was her eye for the turn of the scale, and she took pretty 
good care that the butcher should not dab his mutton-chops too hastily 
in the scale-making momentum tell for weight. I cannot think what 
she wanted with meat, for she looked as if she ate nothing but raspings, 
and drank nothing but vinegar. Her love of justice in the matter of 
purchasing was so great, that when her fishmonger sent her home a 
pennyworth of sprats, she sent one back to be changed because it had 
but one eye. She had such a strict inventory of all her goods and chat- 
tels, that if any one plundered her of a pin, she was sure to find it out, 
She would miss a pea out of a peck, and she once kept her establishment 
up half the night to hunt about for a bit of cheese that was missing,— 
it was at last found in the mouse-trap. ‘* You extravagant minx,”’ said 
she to the maid, “‘ here is cheese enough to bait three mouse-traps ;”? and 
she nearly had her fingers snapt off in her haste to rescue the cheese 
from its prison, I used not to dine with my Aunt Fidget so often as 
with my Aunt Bridget, for my Aunt Fidget worried my very life out with 
the history of every article that was brought to table. She made me 
undergo the narration of all that she had said, and all that the butcher 
or the poulterer had said concerning the purchase of the provision ; and 
she used always to tell me what was the price of mutton when her mother 
was a girl—twopence a pound for the common pieces, and twopence- 
halfpenny for the prime pieces. Moreover, she always entertained me 
with an account of all her troubles, and with the sins and iniquities of 
her abominable servants, whom she generally changed once a month, 
Indeed, had I been inclined to indulge her with more of my company, I 
could not always manage to find her residence, for she was moving about 
from place to place, so that it was like playing a game at hunt-the-slipper 
to endeavour to find her, She once actually threatened to leave London 
altogether, if she could not find some more agreeable residence than 
hitherto it had been her lot to meet with. But there was one evil in 
my Aunt Fidget’s behaviour which disturbed me more than anything 
else; she was always expecting that I should join her in abusing my 
placid Aunt Bridget.- Aunt Bridget’s style of housekeeping was not, 
perhaps, quite the pink of perfection, but it was not for me to find fault 
with it ; and if. she did sit still all day, she never found fault with those 
who did not; she never said anything evil of any of her neighbours. 
Aunt Fidget might be flying about all day like a witch upon a broom- 
stick; but Aunt Bridget made no remarks on it; she let her fly. The 
very sight of Aunt Fidget was enough to put one out of breath—she 
whisked about from place to place at such a rapid rate, always talking 
at the rate of nineteen tothe dozen. We boys used to say of her that 
‘he never. sat lon enough in a chair to warm the cover. But she is 
ie —reguenens in pace ; and that is more than ever she did in her 
etime. 
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THE LAST SUMMER HONNET.—A NOVEMBER PASTORAL, q 193 


‘Tis the last summer bonnet, 

The worse for the wear ; 
The feathers wpon it 

Are dinim’d by sea ait: 
Gay places it went to, 

ut lingers at last, 

A faded memento 

Of sunny days past. 


The prejudice still is 
For poets to moan, 
When roses and lilies 
Are going and gone: 
But Fashion her sonnet 
Would rather compose 
On summer's last bonnet, 
Than summer's last rose ! 


Though dreary November 
Has darken ‘d the sky, 

You still must remember 
That day in July, 

When, after much roaming, 
To Carson's we went 

For something becoming 
To take into Kent. 


You, long undecided 
What bonnet to choose, 
At length chose, as I did, 
The sweetest of blues : 
Yours now serves to show, dear, 
How fairest things fade ; 
And / long ago, dear, 
Gave mine to my maid. 


Oh, pause for a minute, 
Ere yours is resign'd; 
Philosophy in it 
A moral may find : 
To past scenes !'m hurried,— 
at relic revives 
The beaux that we worried 
Half out of their lives, 


‘Twas worn at all places 
Of public resort ; 

At Hogsnorton races, 
So famous for sport ; 





That day, when the Captain 
Would after us jog, 

And thought us entrapt in 
His basket‘of prog! 


He gave me a sandwich, 
And not being cheek'd, 
He offered a hand—which 
I chose to reject ! 
And then you were teased with 


The gentleman's heart, 
Because you seem'd pleased with 
His gooseberry tart! © 


“Twas worn at the ladies’ 


Toxopholite féte, 

(That sharp-shooting trade is 
A thing that I hate; 

Their market they mar, who 
Attempt, for a prize, 

To shoot with an arrow, 
Instead of their eyes.) 


And don't that excursion 
By water forget ; 

Sure, summer diversion 
Was never so wet! 

To sit there and shiver, 
And hear the wind blow, 

The rain, and the river, 
Above, and below! 


But hang the last bonnet— 
What is it to us, , 

That we should muse on it, 
And moralise thus? 

A truce to reflecting ; 
To Carson's we 

Intent on selecting 
A winter chapeau. 


Then let Betty take it, 
For Betty likes blue ; 
And Betty can make it 
Look better than new : 
In taste Betty's fellow 
Was never yet seen ; 
She'll line it with yellow, 
And trim it with green ! 
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Tue day fixed for the sale of Aberfoy at Jength dawned. Mrs. Greeme 
had been gradually sinking under the blow which the loss of her young 
sons had inflicted. More feeble, more stupified than ever, she passed the 
greater part of her-time in, bed, weeping alike from weariness and grief. 
As little Jeanie stole down stairs that morning to her usual humb 
household tasks, her’ fathef’s voice called her ; “te was‘ unusually ear 
for any one but herself to be stirring, and she turned, startled,, ta the 
door of the room whence the voice proceeded. Graeme of Aberfoy called 
again, harshly and passionately ; and the little girl hurriedly pushed back 
the half-open door, and stood waiting his further commands. tut 

“ Is yere’ mother up?’’ demanded he. 

A negative was pronounced in a low, timid voice. 

“ Does she mind what day this is, my lass ?”’ 

One of the strange and unaccountable inflections which, Jeanie, had 
latterly observed in her father’s voice, caused her suddenly to lift the 
long black eyelashes which shadowed her meek eyes, (eyes whose 
colour or expression few could tell, so constantly were they fixed on the 
ground, ) and look im that father’s face. A chill passed over her heart as 
she did so. Graeme of Aberfoy sat by a little oak table on which stood 
a flask of whiskey and a.tumbler ; his elbow leaned on the table, and 
his hand was thrust through his thick grizzled hair. Jeanie remembered 
that so he had sat the night before, and it struck her that her father 
had not been to bed at all. 

“ T am afraid, Sir—’ she began, but she was interrupted. 

“ What are ye afraid of? What—what? But girls and women are 
aye shrinking and fearing what’s to come. I dare say now yere mother’s 
afraid; but I’m not. I’ve just watched quietly for the day, and it’s 
come at last, and I am not afraid to face it. Nae doubt ye’re afraid ; 
but Douglas and merry Malcolm, ye’d no have seen dread in their eyes 
this day. Weel, weel, it’s all right that Heaven sends; and they’re 
gone first who should have stayed last ; and may be, when we’re far away, 
the sound of their voices ill no ring round me from the hill, nor 
glimpses of their winsome, gleeful faces shoot across my path ;—puir 
laddies, puir laddies!' I’ stand the day better without them.” 

“ Father! dear father !’’ said the weeping girl, “1’m.:not afraid 
of bearing my share of anything my mother and you must bear. I was 
only afraid you had not been in bed last night, or rested any way.”’ 

“ Rested!” the tone in which the word was spoken thrilled through 
Jeanie’s heart; and as her father turned his flushed countenance, and 
bloodshot eyes full upon her, she shrank instinetively from: the glare: of 
intoxication visible in his gaze. 

“ Do you want my mother, Sir?”’ inquired she, after a pause. 

“ *Deed, then, ye’ve said it; it was for that I called ye, and no’ to 
hear that ye were afraid.of,anything. Go to yere mother; bid her make 
haste, and dress.brawly,: she’s fond of a gay shawl and grand clothing ; 
let her take this rtunity, for I’m thinking it ’ill be long before’ she 
sees as much guid! company again as ’ill be gathered here to-day.’ 





* Continued frum No. cliv., p. 179. 
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Jeanie paused one moment longer; her father’s manner was x0 
strange and unnatural, and the desire to comfort and quiet him so strong, 
that she did what, uninvited, she had never done before,—she stole up to 
his chair;.and, with a beatmg heart, she kissed his fevered cheek ;— 
as she did so, it seemed to her that her lips were pressed on heated iron ; 
and she shrank away, doubting whether her unreturned caress were 
even felt by the object of her affection, At length he suddenly turned, 
and, in a harsh, grating tone, exclaimed— y 

** See, now ; what are ye waiting for? Are ye afraid to move from 
the room? The house is ours, lassie ;—the house is ours yet ;—a day 
must go by before ye’ll meet strangers in bonny Aberfoy. Go!” and 
he struck the oaken table with passionate vehemence, as he pronounced 
the last word. ) 

Silently, sorrowfully, the little girl withdrew to impress on her indolent 
and miserable mother the necessity of being, according to Aberfoy’s 
favourite expression, “ up and doing;”’ and silently and eurteiwfilly 
after wrapping Mrs. Greeme in the amazing quantity of shawls her chilly 
habits rendered indispensable, and seeing her comfortably laid on the 
sofa in the sitting-room, she again sought her father in the vain hope of 

ing him to take some breakfast. He had fallen into a heavy 
sleep, and the hand that Jeanie took hung in all the nervelessness 
of intoxication over the arm of his easy chair. Content to be allowed 
to watch him, she sat down on a little stool opposite; nor did she stir 
during the next two hours, except when the mid-day sun sent its beams 
full on the broad forehead and handsome, haggard atures of the sleep- 
ing man. She rose and gently let down thé window curtain, after 
which she resumed her position: and a beautiful picture might have 
been made from that scene;—the prostrated strength of Aberfoy’s 
muscular figure as he lay in the stupor of drunken rest,—and the wild 
watchfulness of Jeanie’s dark grey eyes,—her parted lips,—her graceful 
childish figure, as she sat, ready to start, like the deer from its bed of 
fern, or the bird from its lonely spray, at the first sound which should 
reach her ear. : 

A ae a loud voice in the hall below broke Aberfoy’s slumber; 
he opened his eyes and looked anxiously round him ; the flush was gone 
from his cheek, and a deadly and sallow paleness had succeeded. 

** Jeanie,” said he, as his glance fell on his child, “ there’ll be some 
one come whose voice ” 

The door was flung open before the sentence could be completed, and 
the barefooted Highland servant-girl announced Mr. M‘Rob, Sir Dou- 
glas Greeme’s factor. A few words explained his visit ; Sir Douglas had 
at length decided that Aberfoy should not pass into the hands of strangers. 
The purchase-money was ready—was paid—pa were signed—and 
Greeme had no longer a foot of ground he could call his own—was no 
longer Greeme of Aberfoy ! 

** There’ll be no sale, father,” said Jeanie: But she was unheard. 
That evening Jeanie wandered out alone to gaze upon the scenes of her 
infancy, from which she was to depart, never again to return. There 
was not a spot on the purple heather, nor a clump of mingled fir and 
larch, nor a glimpse of Ben Cruach’s blue stream, that was not dear 
and familiar to her eyes. Here she had watched her brothers from a 
distance, when they decided that she was not strong or active enough to 
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follow them farther ;—there she had sat. reading in the sunshine. or 
singing the wild and beautiful ballads of her country, till roused by the 
report of her father’s gun, or the sudden’ presence of one of |his dogs } 
and at one parfticular place, where the stream ran narrow as: a silver 
thread between its banks, she remembered (and the memory of that! one 
act of kindness was stronger than all beside) that Douglas and Malcolm 
had looked back and pitied her as she sat wistfully gazing after them, 
and had returned to carry her through the water, Asshe thought of that 
happy day, the handsome face and form of young Douglas, and the blue 
sparkling eyes of “‘ Merry Malcolm,” rose before her; she ‘paused, over- 
come with the images she herself had conjured up ; and, sitting down on 
the banks of the stream, she hid her head in her hands, and, rocked here 
self backwards and forwards, repeating passionately from time to time, 
“Oh, brothers! brothers!””> There was little eloquence in that one 
word, but it went to the heart of one who overheard the exclamation, 
telling of much loneliness and suffering—of affections choked back to 
wither—and a dreariness of heart unnatural in a child. 

* Jeanie !’’ said a gentle voice; and a gentle arm wound itself round 

the slender waist of the sorrowing little girl. ‘* Jeanie, could you love 
me 2” 
Jeanie looked up, and beheld the countenance of unutterable sweetness 
that had bewitched her uncle Douglas—the countenance of the bright 
Italian. Tears swam in those large black eyes, and her soft lips just 
touched the child’s forehead as she asked the question. Whatever might 
have been her faults or her vices, whatever might have been the part she 
had taken in the mysterious quarrel between Sir Douglas and his nephew 
on her account, still she was a mother, a young and happy mother, and 
her heart melted to the desolate child, who, with two parents living, yet 
led such an orphan life. ‘‘ Could you love me?” repeated she; and 
Jeanie, unused to tenderness, replied weeping in the affirmative. On 
the heather bank, by Ben Cruach’s water, Antonia Douglas sat down, 
and poured forth, in broken English, rapid sentences of consolation and 
endearment, till Jeanie’s surprise fairly mastered her sorrow. No one 
before had ever seemed to care whether she smiled or sighed—no one had 
ever noticed her existence—it seemed to her as if she had fallen asleep, 
and that the spirit of her dreams wore that angelic face so anxiously 
bending over her; but when Antonia explained that she was the lady of 
the castle, and asked her whether she would not accompany her thither, 
Jeanie’s countenance changed to a look of sorrowful indignation. 

“ My uncle Douglas has nigh broken my father’s heart,’’ replied she, 
“and I have no wish to look upon him.’? Antonia paused. 

“ But he may wish to look on you—and perhaps—no, not perhaps— 
but certainly, your going will do your father good. Sir Douglas is angry 
re but he will only be sorry when he sees your little pale melancholy 

ce,”? 

Jeanie was easily persuaded. She took the proffered hand of the 
lovely Italian, and wound with her through the trackless heather to- 
wards the grey turrets of Grame Castle. Before introducing her into 
the presence of Sir Douglas, Antonia took her into her own dressing- 
room, carefully smoothed the long brown hair which hung in disordered 
Waves on her shoulders, and, after a moment’s thought, bound them 


tn a tartan riband—the clan tartan, so disapproved of by the Creole 
ow, 
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Douglas gently the door of the room where \the master 
Pt was a etailing many. a feat of s 1.or tale. of won- 
to his idolized boy. His countenance, as he looked up, wore a per- 
exed and even displeased expression ; and there were few: who did. not 
ead Sir Douglas’s displeasure; but Antonia knew her power, There 
she stood with her bright, bewitching smile and , petitioning, eyes fixed 
full on her husband’s face, waiting to be questioned Feapes 9 Soa Rt sad 
child by her side, whose mournful features and coarse ue dress con- 
trasted alike with the magnificence of the castle and the, pasion bennty 
of its mistress, . The question, however, was anticipated. . The moment 
Jeanie cast her eyes on Antonia’s child, the strong and remarkable, re- 
semblance to her lost brother smote on her heart, and, with @ gasping 
sob, she exclaimed “‘ Douglas !”” : 

“ Father,” said the heir of Castle Graeme, “ who is that sorrowful 
little girl with such long hair; and why does she call me Douglas when 
I do not know her ?”” : 

‘© I do not call you,” replied the weeping child. ‘* I call Douglas,— 
our Douglas,—who never will hear or answer me again! Qh, brothers! 
brothers !”’ 

*€ J will be your brother—ZJ will be your other Douglas,” exclaimed 
the young Greeme, all the warmth of childhood, and perhaps of his mother’s 
disposition, kindling in his eyes; and as he spoke, he started from his 
seat by his father’s side, and came to kiss away the tears which flowed 
fast from Jeanie’s eyes. Antonia advanced to Sir Douglas; her dropping 
curls of glossy black touched his bald fine forehead, and her breath was 
warm on his cheek, before even she ventured to murmur a petition in 
behalf of Aberfoy’s daughter. Sir Douglas seemed wroth, and a long and 
animated discussion ensued ; in which, as far as the children could under- 
stand, the Italian urged the gift of Aberfoy to his disgraced nephew, as 
an act of generosity won her husband’s heart. Her last words, low, 
tremulous, and spoken with a foreign accent, but distinct as a bell in 
the evening air, were heard and understood by both. 

** You might pity him now—and help him now. Think, if it had been 
our boy who slept in that water, not to wake; he has only this one left ; 
he is sochanged ; it shall be an atonement to Heaven for all those angry 
words ;—do, dear Sir Douglas—dear friend, do /”? 

There was something inexpressibly melting in those slow, clear Italian 
tones, and her mode of expression. Sir Douglas called the little girl to 
him, and gazed attentively at her. 

“ Ye’re not like yere mother,” said he, “ and ye may thank Heaven 
for it, though she was bonny enough when she cam here first. _ Ye’re 
like your father ; and though there’s one thing I never can forgive—n0, 
not even if he were dead and gone instead of the puir laddies | remember 
so merry here—yet something I will do for Antonia’s sake, ay! ;and for 
auld lang, syne. Here’s a tocher for ye, and whan ye marry far away, 
ye’ll think of yere granduncle, though ye never saw him but, once.” 

Jeanie took the proffered paper from Sir Douglas, Grame’s hand, and 
murmured her meek thanks, though she scarcely comprehended, more, of 
his words than that they were spoken with emotion, and that, he. neyer 
would forgive. her, father, ' Avs 

When Graeme of Aberfoy saw his uncle’s gift to Jeanie, (which was ® 
dower of a thousand pounds, ) he was tempted to tear the paper to atoms ; 
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»"9"Phe night of that memorable interview was one Of ‘distress ahd confu- 
sion. Mrs. Graeme was seized with yiolént spasms, and the doctor, who 
‘Wad been ‘sent for thirty miles, and arrived about the middle’ of the next 
ily; ‘pronounced her in great and immediate danger. Sorrow and alarm 
had done their work, She who had seemed to feel so little was dying of 
~ grief and vexation, and the last tie that remained to’ Aberfoy, with the 
exception of his neglected daughter, was to be severed from him. For 
some days she appeared to rally, and it was during this season of tempo- 
faty hope that Mr. Graeme received the following note ‘from his sickly 

‘ ‘sister Nanny. . 

“© “© Tear Brother,—I have received news of all your misfortunes, and 
have prayed heartily that your burden may be made easy to bear, by the 
Alinighty and All-merciful. TI say nothing of what is past, (for what 
could T say that would carry consolation with it?) but let me speak for 
the future, dear Malcolm. When I was a sickly, crippled object, and 
you were full of youth and hope, you curtailed your comforts, and gave 
up your amusements, to contribute to mine ; now, your day is overcast 
arid darkened, and J am better and happier, and (thanks to the care you 
took to ‘secure my annuity) living at my ease. There is but one thing 
wanting, my dear brother: I am alone. If you, and your beautiful wife, 
and dear little girl, would come and share with me ‘the quiet little home 
which, for fifteen years, I have occupied at Bath, I should feel “happier 
than I have ever dhe since I last saw your fate. We might all make 
one family; and T would do what IT could to show how cheerfully one 
may live, though exiled from Aberfoy. “ Your sister, Nanny.” 
When this letter was read to Mrs. Graeme, a sickly smile passed over 

her countenance as she heard the compliment to her own beauty, which 

‘Was by the poor creature who, for fiftéen years, had never seen the 

Creole widow, nor dreamed,’ little altered ‘as she herself was, of the 

Tavages ‘time and ‘circumstances had made in the loveliness of Malcolm 

Greme’s bride: ps 

© Let us’ sét ‘ott immediately, Aberfoy,’* murmured ‘she 3’ and she 

riised herself from the pillow with something like hopé brightening her 

eye, Alas! the settled departure ‘was delayed to’ give time for her 
funeral ; “arid her naturally kind-hearted ‘husband forgot alike her faults 
and her follies, 'as he gazed on the grave which shrouded her for ‘ever 
from ‘his Sight!" <''" Fe Be sana Do 
“ Jeanie,’’ said he, as they sat alone in the bright that first lonely 
evening’; ** Jeanie, my lassie, T have nothing left in’ this ‘World but you.” 
Nob 0H, 237%, ROM EL OP Some nex 
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And Jeanie felt, in this first notice of her, that her father’s spirit and 
heart were alike broken, h 
Years away ; and Greme of pe crooked and sickly 
sister, and little Jeanie, continued to liye together, and make, as Nanny 
expressed it, ‘a common purse,” To the two latter, their existence 
seemed a very happy one; and if poor sea idolized the gentle and 
beautiful child of hd brother’s house, Jeanie did not love her aunt the 
less. Her mother’s face had never seemed so fair to her as the common- 
place features of her father’s sister; for never had they beamed with so 
much strong and true affection when gazing on her own. But with 
Aberfoy the sunshine of life was over. Pining for the blue hills and 
torrent-streams of his own beloved land,—cramped for want of the 
wholesome exercise which his accustomed sports had obliged him to 
take,—sick at heart and relaxed in limb,—the once sturdy Graeme 
dawdled from place to place, believing (and perhaps with some truth) 
that the air he breathed, so different from the bracing winds that 
whistled down Ben Cruach, was gradually enfeebling his frame and 
infecting his lungs. His great, almost his only pleasure, was to hear 
his daughter and sister sing together, or alternately, the oldest of the 
Scotch ballads. To these he could have listened for hours, closing his 
eyes, and dreaming himself back again where he had spent his youth. 
Nor was it only to her father’s ear that the voice of Jeanie Graeme 
sounded sweet, From the few tea-tables to which her aunt had intro- 
duced her, by way of society, Jeanie’s beauty and Jeanie’s singing hal 
been echoed to wider circles: she began to be a little star at Bath— 
valued, perhaps, the more that it was so seldom she was permitted to 
shine. Aberfoy could never be persuaded to mingle in. the set which 
habit had rendered agreeable, and almost necessary, to his sister Nanny ; 
and he was continually taking umbrage at something which had been 
said to his daughter, in which his watchful pride discovered contempt or 
cold curiosity ; or, in a fit of hypochondriac selfishness, insisting on her 
remaining to cheer him through the long melancholy evenings at home. 
At such times the unchanging sweetness of his child would strike him, 
and he would bestow a few words of gloomy tenderness which more 
than repaid her for the sacrifice of her own wishes. Many of the young 
men admired and flattered Aberfoy’s daughter, and, at length, the usual 
fate of woman became hers,—she loved ! 

[t was in the midst of one of her favourite songs that she suddenly 
encountered the gaze of those shadowy eyes whose glances henceforward 
were to make the darkness or sunshine of her life. Without being 
conscious of it, a vague hope of seeing him again gave a new interest to 
the evenings she spent from home ; and every evening that she did so 
spend, she was sure to meet that earnest gaze the moment her light hand 
ran over the prelude to her song. Jeanie felt as if a spell had been 
cast over her. Those piercing blue eyes, with their long black lashes, 
haunted her sleep, and she started and wondered to find herself alone ;— 
they rose before her when her lips parted to breathe her evening prayer, 
and the sin of such wandering thoughts made her clasp her hands more 
strongly, and speak the words more hurriedly, that she might by those 
means recover her self-possession, Every chord she struck, when her 
father bid her sing to Aim, brought the young stranger’s form before 
her ; and even when gazing on that father’s face, and thinking of the 
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days of her. childhood, a shadow would seem to rise and bring, not the 
bright stream by Ben Cruach’s side, nor the familiar scenes of those storm 
days, but the little drawing-room in Bath, and the handsome brow and 
earnest look of the unknown object of her thoughts. Jeanie was timid 
and reserved, as might naturally be expected from one whose life had 
begun in so much loneliness: it never entered her mind that, by asking 
any one of her aunt Nanny’s acquaintance, she might learn, at least, the 
name of this young gentleman who was so fond either of music or of 
herself; but she continued secretly and silently to wonder and muse, 
till one evening, as she drew on her gloves and prepared to leave her seat 
at the piano, the young stranger approached, and, in a courteous, but 
familiar tone, requested her to sing “ Allan Water” to gratify him. 
Startled at finding herself thus suddenly addressed, and sad at the 
memory of her once favourite “ Allan Water,’’ which now did but re- 
mind her of her brother’s fate, Jeanie looked up in his face without 
replying. The young man smiled and sighed. 

* You recollect many things, Jeanie; but I am not one of them. 
You look now as you looked the day my mother ene you from Aber- 
foy to the Castle,—so sad,—so startled. Cousins should not need an 
introduction to one another ;—look up and smile !”’ 

“© Douglas—Douglas° Graeme!’ faintly articulated Aberfoy’s be- 
wildered daughter. 

“The same. I have come to Bath on purpose to see you. I learned 
from old Allan the keeper where your father went after———but we will 
not talk of that now. I have been in Italy, among my mother’s rela- 
tions, for the last two years, hearing much music, but none so sweet 
to me as one of those dear old ballads; and seeing much: beauty, but 
none like that my boyhood remembered, and my heart recognized, And 
now, may I come and see you? or does your father still bear in mind 
those unhappy differences r 

“« It was not my father,” interrupted Jeanie, suddenly roused from 
the stupor into which this meeting had thrown her, by her cousin’s 
allusion to the family quarrel between Sir Douglas and his nephew—* I 
am sure,—that is, I think,’’—added she, blushing at her own vehemence, 
** that he will be glad to receive you.”’ | 

“ Well,” said young Douglas, “ I will depend on your hope; and 
who knows but, before I leave Bath, I may make all friends here and 
in Scotland? I am a very spoiled child,” added he, again smiling, 
* and I will make my father bribe me to come back to him,” 

Jeanie’s wish might have been “ father to the thought”? that Douglas 
Greeme would be a welcome visiter in her home ; but her prophecy cer- 
tainly was not verified. With gloomy sullenness Aberfoy gazed on the 
cheerful; handsome lad, who stood in his own sons’ place, and rebutted 
all attempts to please him. Sometimes, too, a word or a tone that re- 
minded him of his boys, or the mention of people and places in that spot he 
had ‘once called his own, wrung from him bitter ejaculations, ill calculated 
to conciliate either Sir Douglas or young Graeme. At length, when the 
latter found that his presence made Aberfoy always gloomy, generally 
bitter, and sometimes actually savage, he ceased to come, save at rare in- 
tervals, to the house ; and trusted to meeting Jeanie at little parties, or 
in her. rambles with Aunt Nanny, who was delighted to encourage the 
friendship and affection between the two cousins, 

x 2 
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One evening, one summer’s evening, the cousins sat together on a 

tic henchin a garden, (Where Aunt Nanny was, 1 know not, but it 
i at she was not with them.) They talked of old days, for it was 
seldom, yery seldom, they trusted themselves to speak of the future; and 
Jeanie had been eloquently describing the loneliness of. her unloyed 
cfaldhood, and the misery of those early years, when suddenly Douglas 
Greme snatched her to his heart, and while he covered brow, cheek, 
and lips with kisses, he exclaimed, “ But you shall neyer be Jonely any 
more, Jeanie; neyer, never /” They were interrupted, or perhaps he 
might have said more, (though he certainly did not seem to intend it ;) 
but little as he had said, and vague as that little was, timid and meek as 
Jeanie was justly accounted, and unaccustomed as she was to lover’s 
language, it is certain that she thus construed the sentence which had 
been spoken by her cousin, as for the fiftieth time she hid her face in her 
hands and blushed over the memory of his kisses. ‘* He loves, me—he 
will marry me—I am never to be lonely again!’ It was, then, a 
proposal,—a very conceited one certainly, since it breathed no doubt of 
the Jady’s acceptance,—but still a proposal ; and Jeanie searcely closed 
her eyes that night, watching till the blue dawn should usher in the 
day which, she doubted not, would bring Douglas to ask her father’s 
consent. 

The blue dawn came—the sun rose—the broad burst of full and 
glorious day—the glowing noon—the sweet and quiet evening—the dim 
twilight and the starry sky—and hope and fear were over for that day ; 
but what were Jeanie’s feelings when the next, and the next, and the next 
passed away without a visit from Douglas Grame—when her father 
informed her that her spirits were so much lower than before she had 
taken to going out so often, that he requested she would spend her 
evenings at home, and Aunt Nanny took to her bed with a bad attack of 
rheumatism? No loneliness that Jeanie had ever suffered was to 
compare with this, for none had ever been so anxious. The fall of a 
leaf against the window made her heart beat and her cheek flush; the 
sudden clapping of a door caused her to start and tremble ; and all this 
time she had to read to poor Aunt Nanny, who was not in love, a number 
of dry, dull books ; and sing to her father all Douglas Graeme’s favourite 
songs. Jeanie thought herself thoroughly wretched in this state of 
suspense ; but as there is no state of human suffering which does not 
admit of increase, she found there was a wretchedness yet more unen- 
durable. Aunt Nanny had been a week in bed, and was recovering fast 
from her illness, when Graeme’s well-known knock caused his cousin to 
let fall the cup in which she was about to administer the usual medicine, 
and turn so marble pale, that when the servant maid announced that 
Mr. Greme was in the parlour, she ejaculated besides, “ But oh! 
dear me, Miss, you look like death !” 

Jeanie, who neyer doubted but that Douglas came to propose, inquired 
anxiously whether her father had sent for her? No, the seryant had 
merely given the usual intimation when any visiters arrived. Jeanie 
hesitated: she would not go down; she would wait till her father called 
her: she had not long to wait ; and she descended the stairs breathing 
like @ newly-caught bird, and scarcely daring to lift her eyes as she 
entered the room. But what was her surprise when she perceived that 
her father and cousin were talking together as usual; that Douglas 
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greeted ‘her’ in ‘all respects as he had‘ ever done? ‘and tue leon 


perceptible difference in ‘the manner. Of the latter was ’‘a ‘sa 7 
which ‘he’ accounted by saying, that his father was ill, atid! his Hoth 

parity about him! That he should so entirely have fo tten a scene, 
of Which’ the memory alone brought the colour to Jeanie’s pale” 
cheék, seemed to her inexplicable ; and when, at last, a sélutfon did’ 
itself, it was one so miserable that it had Bech ‘better ‘unexplained, 
Remembering, as she did, the excesses into which lier father Had’ ce 






when first ruin stared him in the face, and familiarized with ‘th 

of intoxication by so frequently witnessing them, she decidéd that 
beloved Douglas must have beer drunk when he made that trea 
speech of consolation. The conviction struck a cold chill to her heart, 
and gave a sense of injury to her manner, which it was evident Douglas 
felt. His sadness deepened, and, as he rose to go, he wrung his Cousiti’s 
hand, and murmured, “ Think the best you can of me, Jéanie.”” Even 
this was something : he was conscious that he had displeased her ; that 
he owed her an apology ; he did dread the loss of her good opinion ; but 
dh! it was a bitter thing to be made suddenly aware how ardently she 
had hoped he loved her, by the extinction of that hope itself. She grew 
thin and sorrowful ; and the light step that had bounded to meet Douglas 
Greeme in former days, crept stealthily and slowly to the little parlour, 
alike desolate in her eyes whether she was to see him or not. She had 
little comfort in the eager kindness with which poor Aunt Nanny sought 
amusement for her, and less in the sullen displeasure of her father, who, 
more disappointed than perhaps he chose to avow at the decline of a 
preference so apparent as young Greeme’s for his cousin, took continual 
opportunities for sarcastic and bitter speeches against him; and Jeanie 
wept. When was there ever a woman so angry with her lover as to 
bear that another should blame him? 

Still hope, which never forsakes the young, whispered to Aberfoy’s 
daughter, that if Douglas remained at Bath, (to which place he had 
avowedly come only to see her,) if he still lingered when he himself 
told her his father was ill, and his mother anxious for his return, he 
must have a motive; and what could that motive be but love for her? 
He still continued to visit her, to watch her, to listen to her songs, to 
speak affectionately of all that belonged to her. Poor Jeanie was 
neg ; and she started as if shot, whei one day, as she withdrew at 
ength her wistful gaze from the door through which Douglas had 
disappeared, her father observed, bitterly, ‘* Ay, he’s fond enough, but 
he’ll'no marry the daughter of a ruined Laird.” 

A new light was, however, soon thrown on the subject. It was 
rumoured that Douglas was not alone in Bath; that he had been seen 
at various times with a strange lady, who was uninvited to the Bath 
coteries—unknown to its inhabitants; and, indeed, one old spinster 
affirmed, that they inhabited the same house, and that, happening one 
eyening to look out of her window, (an accident which occurred every 
sunset,) she perceived the maid of Mr. Graeme’s lodgings drawing the 
curtains of theirs, and that the casual glimpse thus afforded her gave to 
view a lady playing on a guitar, which was suspended round her neck 
by a cherry-coloured riband, and Mr. Douglas Greeme stretched full- 
length on the sofa, apparently listening to her performance! Poor 
Jeanie! not only he did not love her, and had deceived her by his pro- 
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testations, but he was bad, weak, vicious—a theme for the scoff of idle 
tongues. In vain did Aunt Nanny drag her here and there in séarch of 
her lost cheerfulness; in vain aid Douglas, when he did come, exert 
himself to entertain her; the ruined Laird’s daughter felt convinced, 
that no one but Aunt Nanny ever had loved her, and no one ever would, 
How she longed, yet dreaded, to see the happy, the blessed creature, 
who had obtained the affections and shared the home of her cousin! 
How many scenes did she imagine of pleasant converse and tender 
attachment; how many rambles in the calm twilight; how many 
welcomes on his return to her after a short absence—perhaps—per- 
haps after an hour spent with the ruined Laird’s daughter! Every 
form that was unfamiliar to her eyes seemed as if, it should present 
the features of the unknown ; every evening that closed in on their 
little family circle reminded her of the spinster’s story of what she 
saw when she had happened to look out of her window. At length 
an opportunity was afforded of inspecting these superior charms. 
Jeanie was taken to the Bath theatre by the despairing Aunt Nanny, 
to laugh at one of the best of comic actors; and no sooner had she taken 
her seat than a chuchoterte among her party caused her to look round, 
guided by the direction of their disapproving eyes, and there, within two 
of her, sat the faithless Douglas, and a lady whose white and beautiful 
arm leaned on the front of the box, but whose features were concealed 
by a hat and long pleureuse, the back of which hat was all that the most 
anxious could see of her head. The figure was much draperied; she 
seemed to have inherited a passion for shawls as great as that enter- 
tained by Mrs. Greme of Aberfoy, and to have more need-of them, for 
every now and then a short and bollow cough made Douglas turn with 
a countenance full of anxiety and affection, and fold her shawls more 
carefully round her. Jeanie remained with her eyes fixed, fascinated, 
and her heart beating till it pained her to feel it. At last Douglas’s 
glance met her’s, and she smiled bitterly. Mr. Greeme averted his 
glances instantly from her, and bent forwards as if to speak to his com- 
panion, Jeanie saw no more; the lights danced; the theatre rocked ; 
the acters seemed to reel on the unsteady stage; and Aunt Nanny’s 
shoulder received the drooped head of her insensible niece, 

By Aunt Nanny’s account afterwards, the stranger had shown sorrow 
and sympathy at her illness; had given her own bottle of salts, and ap- 
peared content that Mr. Graeme himself should carry her out. 

** Douglas !’’—exclaimed the poor girl eagerly——“ did he care? Did 
he come to me then? Ah! I knew he was acting when he pretended 
not to sce me! And was she very beautiful ?’’ added she more sadly, as 
her head sank again on the sofa-pillow. 

* Deed then,’’ said Aunt Nanny indignantly, “ I thought little about 
her, and you lying pale and dead in my arms! but I’m thinking she was 
just a painted, brazen creature, and if I could have got another scent- 
bottle, ye should not have had her’s to smell to.” 

Other reports, however, differed from Aunt Nanny’s ; the stranger was 
pronounced handsome, exceedingly handsome; and the boldness. in her 
conduct, in thus making her appearance publicly among them, was by no 
means visible in her face; which, moreover, was not painted, but, on the 
contrary, as pale as Jeanie’s own. | 

called, as was natural, the neat day, to ask how his cousin 
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felt, There was a discussion whether he should be admitted, for Aber-. 
foy’s savage anger, when he heard vaguely the cause of his child’s illness, 
threa a violence to young Greeme which would probably end in a 
lasting quarrel perhaps, and Jeanie shuddered as she thought of it. Per- 
haps her father might even strike Douglas! He had struck her when. 
he was angry—not lately—not for years—but then not for years had she: 
scen him so angry as now. At last she bethought her of asking Aber- 
foy herself whether she should: see her cousin. 

_ © Why d’ye ask me?” said her father fiercely; ‘‘ does he not come 
in and out like a tame dog, when he jpleases, and stay as long as he 
pleases, as if we were all in Aberfoy, and he the master? Why d’ye ask 
me to-day more than any other ?” 

“Oh! father,’? murmured Jeanie, as she wound. her arms round his 
neck, “do not be angry; I am ill, and faint, and unhappy, and .can- 
not bear it; I will see him or not, as you think best; it is different to« 
day, now that I know the worst ; only do not be harsh with him, father, 
if he comes.” 

_ Til judged was this conscious open Aberfoy’s eyes flashed fire, 
and he ground his teeth as he turned to answer. 

“* Ha!’? exclaimed he at length, “‘ youfeelit; you feel that your father 
ought to strike the coward profligate to the earth, for creeping into his 
home to steal away yere heart, and give ye only tears in return! But 
I'll bear it now—I’ll bear it, lassie,” repeated he, as the terrified girl 
sank at his feet ;—* see him, and ha’ done with him—see him, and let 
it be for the last time.” 

And so saying, and flinging off his daughter, rather than assisting her 
to rise, he left the apartment. 

“ Nouglas,’’ said Jeanie, after the due inquiries had been made about 
her health and spirits, ‘‘ my father says this must be the last time I 
shal! see you, and y ) 

“I hope your father will find himself mistaken,” said her cousin 
gaily, as he attempted to take her hand. “I mean to see you very— 
very often, if you will let me.” 

“ No, Douglas~no,” murmured Aberfoy’s daughter, while she strug- 
gled with her tears; ‘*I think it is best as it is. I may have been vain 
and foolish ; but now—now that I know you do not love me ? 

* Not love you, Jeanie !” 

Jeanie’s reproachful glance was her only answer, and Douglas co- 
loured as he met it, and said, in a low voice,— 

* We may love more than one, and love them differently.” 

No need was there now to struggle with tears. Jeanie’s woman’s 
heart burnt within her at the libertine speech and libertine smile.’ . She 
rose, and drew her slight but graceful figure to its full height, 

**T think not, Douglas Greeme, and | am sorry the words should ever 
have been spoken by you tome. Farewell! and when you meet another 
as young and as lonely as I am, remember our parting now.” 

he held out her hand, and her cousin took it; he did not attempt a 
reply, and the door closed on him before Jeanie could believe that so 
they had parted, for ihe last time. 

t added no new pang to what she already felt, when busy. tongues 
told her of his departure from Bath in company with the beautiful 
stranger, He was already gone, from her, for ever! But a chill and a 
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hudder did pass'through ‘her heart; when, some weeks’ afterwards, she 
cetdichanines fole oe father's hands, he direction of whieh Was in 


his well-known writing: The letter was sealed with black ; it hada: 
broad black edge ;"it contained the intelligence of the death of Sir-Dou- 


glas Graing, and the succession of His son ;—of the bequest of ‘Aberfoy 
to Jeanie’s father, in token of forgiveness; ‘and something else it con- 
tained—a folded sheet, addressed, not to the master of the regained A bet- 


foy, but to’ the bewildered, trembling girl, who, pressed’ to his bosom, | 


wept the first tears of joy she had ever shed. | ‘ 

Oh! how beautifal Jeanie Graeme looked, her meek 'cyes sparkting, 
her pale cheek flushing, over the contents of that letter! ‘It ran as fol- 
lows :-—= aa . 

* Dear and lovely Jeanie, | 

“ It grieved me to leave all unexplained and wretched the dayT parted 
from you. I came with the intention of announcing my departure for 
Scotland, but the sentence passed upon me, under the mystery and mis- 
representation of which I was the object, rendered any other reason for 
leaving you unnecessary. Dearest, if your failing eyes could have dis- 
tinguished objects that evening at the theatre, you would have recog- 
nized, in the face that bent anxiously over you, the altered features of 
her who brought you to us the day I first beheld your gentle counte- 
nance—the dark eyes of my mother! Since that day I have had no 
dream of love that was not clothed in your image, nor ever shall, Jeanie, 
though I were to live a long life, and never, never see you more. My 
poor father had been amused by my childish predilection ; had wondered 
at the tenacity of the impression made on a boy’s mind by your beauty, 
nor dreamed that it grew with my growth and strengthened with my 
years. After my return from the continent, I came to Bath to realize 
the visions I had formed. I saw you, Jeanie ; you were even more per- 
fect in your quiet and contented womanhood than when, pale and mourn- 
ful, you looked on me and breathed your lost brothers’ name at Castle 
Greme. After that happy hour in the garden (forgive me for having 
seemed to forget it) I wrote to my father for his consent to marry you. 
My mother herself brought his reply ; and I confess, though I expected 
disinclination to the marriage, I never dreamed of the passionate violence 
with which he forbade it, and commanded me to return instantly, to Scot+ 
land, Jeanie, my father had idolized me; he was an old, a very old 
man, My mother impressed upon me that I might have his life to 
answer for, if by any act of open disobedience I braved his grief and 
anger, I was colder to you; you felt it; and it seemed as if serpents 
were gnawing at my heart; still I could not leave the spot where’ you 
were ; my mother’s entreaties and reproaches were alike vain; I could 
not quit Bath. She resolved not to quit it without me, andat length she 
tempted me by a promise of interceding with my father: (you arc 
aware of her power over him,) She only stipulated that I should return 
without any further declaration to you. I wished her to see you; and 
knowing that poor Aunt Nanny was to take you tothe theatre, (for:your 


very steps were watched by him you believed unfaithful,) I persuaded’ 


her to go; forgive me that evening’s pain! The next morning a letter 


arrived informing her that. my father was ill; we travelled night and 


day; and his first exclamation on seeing me, was,’ ‘Good lad 
lad—I knew. ye wouldn’t break. yere father’s heart by marrying wi? 


tio 
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an 
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Aberfoy’s daugliter, Promise me — promise, me--for I believe I’m. 


going’; Jeamie, he was my father, my aging father—I promised him. 
that, unless he consented I would never ask you to become mine; ‘btit i 
added, that no temptation should ever induce me, to marry another, and 
the stock’ of the Greemes would be a leafless anda blighted tree. Whether 
it was. the approach. of death, or the pleading of my mother, I know not ; 
but he! softened latterly; his first step was to will Aberfoy to your 
father, and then he spoke your name. ‘I'd like to'see her, Douglas,’ 
(these were almost his last words ;) ‘ but no matter, ye’ll bring her here 
after.’mi gone.’ Jeanie, I would have given half my life to have seen 
him bless you;' but it cannot be; God’s will be done!. Write to me 
and tell me whether your father will come to Aberfoy immediately, and if 
I can make any arrangements for him there; or whether! shall conie to 
Bath, and bring you both up to the Castle. Bid him think kindly of me, 
and kindly too of my mother, for indeed she has a strong regard for him, 
and for, yourself, and her cough alarms me. Sometimes a dread comes 
over, me that I am too happy, and that we shall not make one family 
long; but J will not sadden you, sweet Jeanie. Love me—love her— 
and say to your father that the saddest looks she ever gave were those 
she cast from the hill to the deserted house at Aberfoy ; and the saddest 
tones her sweet voice ever breathed, were those in which she spoke his 
name. i 
“¢ Yours for ever, truly and lovingly, 
*€ Dovcitas Graeme.” 


Jeanie read the letter aloud to her father, and many were the ejacula- 
tions of thankfulness which burst from his lips ; and many a kiss did he 
bestow on the fair forehead of his patient child: but as she read to the 
close; he ceased to speak ; and when Jeanie pronounced the last words, 
and looked up in his face, she saw that a deep-red flush had come over 
it, and he turned from her to the window with a long and heavy sigh. 


E. N. 








THE MOST UNFORTUNATE OF WOMEN, 


[We have just received the following letter with its inclosure. The 
insertion of them (as may be inferred from the date of the elegant 
epistle) puts us to very considerable inconvenience; nevertheless, we 
comply with the fair writer’s request ; for—to say nothing of her appeal 
to our gallantry—a cousin in the Middlesex Militia, and an uncle in the 
Surrey Yeomanry, are fearful odds against one poor editor. At the 
same ‘time, with’ the greatest deference, we beg to assure Miss Niobe 
Sadgrove that the information upon which she has proceeded is incorrect. 
We. are credibly informed that Captain Chamier’s “ most unfortunate 
person inthe world”’ is not alady ; consequently it is not intended either 
to purloin' Miss Niobe’s true memoirs, or to impose upon the public by 
any fictitious account of her. | 

With respect to Miss Niobe herself, although we will admit her to be 
& very unhappy ‘lady, we cannot’ consider her as being pre-eminentl 
unfortunate, or, indeed, unfortunate at all; except—-and we say so with’ 
awful recollection of the uncle and the cousin—except in a propensity to 
exhibit more frequently than it may be prudetit a proper spirit; and 
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in the possession of a temper which, however “feminine” and “gentle” 
it may be, seems not exactly calculated to promote her own' happiness, 
To these two causes—always making our respectful bow to her uncle and 
her cousin—we humbly think her “ misfortunes” may be’ chiefly 
attributed. 

Considering the difference of the style of her letter from that of her 
memoir, we ate not certain that Miss Sadgrove intended the former 
document for publication. The first is written in a free, easy, familiar, 
natural manner. The memoir (somewhat in the fashion of the good 
old Minerva-Library novel) is a ‘aye of very fine writing indeed, 
Elowever, rather than fall short of the lady’s request, we insert both; 
and, hoping she may make out her case to the public to her own 
satisfaction, we leave ok to speak for herself.—Ep.] 


To the Editor of the New Monthly Magazine. 


London, 30th October, 1833. 

Sir,—I am aware that a publication whose objects are to instruct, 
to inform, and to amuse, ought not to be selected as an arena for. the 
settlement of private disputes, nor as a medium for personal complaint 
and reclamation. But, Sir, there are exceptions to these excellent 
rules ; and it is with the sanction of such an exception as appears to me 
to apply to my particular case, that (without the slightest hesitation or 
the smallest ceremony, yet still with the reserve and moderation 
becoming a lady) I request, nay, ¢nsist on, the right of addressing the 
public through your pages. . : 

I am informed—and you, Sir, from your connexion with a certain Mr. 
C—lb—rn—(for, with a sentiment of delicacy which, I trust, will never 
abandon me, I refrain from naming him distinctly)—you, Sir, must know 
that my information is correct ;—-I am informed, I say, that some 
Captain Chamier or other is preparing for publication, Memoirs of the 
most Unfortunate of Women. Now, Sir, it happens that J am the most 
unfortunate of women ; it is / who claim “ the proud pre-eminence of 
woe ;’’ so that one of two things is positive: either the Captain intends to 
publish my memoirs, which he has no right to do—and, to express myself 
as gently asd can, he shan’t ; or, not being memoirs of me, his book will 
be that which a sense of decorum prevents my characterizing as it deserves ; 
but which, in the mildest language I can aor I shall qualify as a most 
impudent imposition, and a gross and shameful fraud, upon the public, 
This then, Mr. Editor, is the ground on which I demand the use of your 
pages. \ That you will not refuse it, your well-known attention to the fair 
sex assures me. To say more upon the subject would be unnecessary : 
to hold out anything which could be misconstrued into a threat, unfemi- 
nine : yet pray, pray reflect that I have a cousin who is a Captain in the 
Middlesex Militia, and an uncle high in rank in the Surrey Yeomaury. 

Without further preface I enclose you a few notices of my life, They 
will enable the public to judge between me and the Captain’s lady as to 
whose is the legitimate claim to the sad distinction, of. being, the, most 
unfortunate of women. However, be their decision what it may, I am 
resolved to take precedence of my impertinent rival; [. shall expect, 
therefore, to find my papers printed in your very next Number—meaning 
thereby the Number which is announced fer appearance on the day after 
to-morrow, I would not, for all the world, do so unlady-like a thing as 
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to put you toinconyenience ; so (as I may be rather Jate in-my demand) 


I leave tt entirely to your choice, either to omit some of the sense, or, of 
the uonsense, you had intended for publications tn, onder fp make roam, 
forme; or to delay the appearance of your work for, two or three days, 
or, indeed, for as much longer as may be y agreeable to yo ay 
| I remain, Mr. Editor, Nil: 5 dy ' 
Your Friend (or otherwise), .. 

according to your compliance (or otherwise) with my request, ..., 

Nrosg Saperove,. 
P.S.—My uncle arrived in town last night, and my cousin is, expected. 

to-morrow. 





It is usual, I believe, for persons who condescend to favour the public 
with any account of themselves, to state in what year they were born, 
This is a stupid practice, which can answer no purpose but that of gra- 
tifying an unwarrantable curiosity. It shall be no rule for me, Suffice 
it to’ declare that I have just entered my nine-and-twentieth year, though 
the desolating effects of sorrow and misfortune, upon a form and fea- 
tures'too exquisitely susceptible of rude impressions, might mislead a 
careless beholder into the belief that 1 am nearer to thirty. My person, 
too, being somewhat above the middle size, and seemingly of vigorous 
construction, would, to some perhaps, appear better calculated than. in 
reality it is to have resisted the shocks it has suffered, and to which, 
alas! it soon must fall a victim. Of my temper it is not for me to 
speak, Gentleness is the natural attribute of woman; but to maintain the 
dignity of a lady, that gentleness should be supported by what is com- 
monly called ‘* a proper spirit,” and in that, I trust, I am not deficient. 
[am unmarried ; nor is it my intention ever to enter into that state of 
doubtful happiness termed matrimony,—unless, indeed, with a partner 
who, from the few paces of the path of life which grief has spared me, 
would pluck the thorns, and scatter flowers in their stead. So much for 
my present condition. Now to turn the eye of retrospection to the past. 

Iwas unfortunate in my birth. I do not mean that I stand in that 
interesting predicament which leaves one in any doubt concerning the 
author of one’s being, to express which so many softening circumlocu- 
tions have been invented: I do not mean that my mother had any need 
to describe herself by so delicate a periphrasis (for which we are in- 
debted, I believe, to a French artist) as that of “ the mother of the 
daughter of Mr. Sadgrove* ;”—no; my misfortune consists in having 
been defrauded, as it were, of that rank in life for whici—if 1 know 

' myself—Nature clearly intended me. My mother, whose mind, like my 
own, was enthusiastically romantic,—open, consequently, to all the more 
tender influences of all the more refined passions,—was the daughter of 
a citizen, reputed wealthy, and was one of many children. ‘Her father 
Was not exactly what is termed a merchaut: Fate had placed him to 
preside over one of those repositoriés which administer to the demands 
mnatle by the necessities of man upon the innocent atid fleecy tribet. He 








* A’Prench painter a few yeats ago exhibited a head of a Romat female, which 
be politely described as La mére des fils de Brutus. ptt] Mid I 
+ 50 much do we admire fine writing, that we care little, whether it be intelli- 
gule or not. Fine writing is a rage commodity, and the main object is te get 
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, of those. beir $ without, a soul, who, an the ‘est lishment’ of 
children, look solely to what, in their se argon, they term their 
welfare and an, advantageous lobaitah ae of 80, my sainte mathe 
Plutus was not. the god of her idolatry ; over, her h d reigned 
stipreme.. At one of those enterta 
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entertainments which almost Peale the tales 
of enchantment in the “ Arabian Nights ’—a ball ‘given he Pew- 
terers’ Company—there sat beside her a young Scotch noble an. Tt was 
Lord Gotnorhino. He was handsome, fascinating, and a Cornet Of dra- 
goons, To behold each other was to love, They danced together. At 
parting, he pressed her hand; and, in accents soft and gentfé ‘as ‘the 
southern breeze, whispered an assignation for the morrow at the ¢corpdt 
of Aldermanbury. e lovers met. Few were the words of the enthu- 
siastie and pata ape Gotnorhino. His Lordship instantly proposed 
towed. her, frankly, avowing that, except for his pay, his obligati ng td 
the, blind goddess. who rules our destinies were but small ; yet, with w 
noble disinterestedness did he offer to share his rank and title with hes, 
proyided her father would bestow upon her ten thousand pon," 
guard her fragile form from the ills of poverty—reckless, himself, of all! 
To her sire. himself did my mother refer the noble youth. _ My trem 
bling hand almost refuses its office whilst 1 trace the withering reply if 
the stern and obdurate parent :—“ Never, my, Lord, with my consent!” 
exclaimed he; “ never!’? adding, in an idiom which gaye terrific force 
to his refusal—*‘ And I tell your Lordship what: if that ’ere girl of 
mine takes and marries a beggarly Scotch lord, what hasn’t got a guinea 
to bless himself with, she never sees a brass farden of my money.” 

My mother, regardless of consequences, would have rushed with her 
noble suitor, borne on the wings of love, to the world’s end ; but he, 
disinterested to the last, for her happiness sacrificed his own, and (to 
drown in oblivion the bitterness of disappointed love) shortly afterwards 
married the daughter of the wealthy jae Wicks. 

The early blossoms of love haying been thus rudely wrenched from 
her bosom by the iron hand of paternal tyranny, the lacerated heart of 
my mother became for ever callous to the touch of Cupid’s shafts. Who 
then shall wonder that, in apathetic obedience to the will of her ‘sire, 
she submitted to be led to the hymeneal altar by Jeremiah Sadiirove, her 
father’s favourite clerk—his partner not long after! Of that ernel a 
I am the sole offspring. Thus was I, by the stern decree of ‘sordid 
avarice, forbade to burst upon the world a noble’s daughter, and doomed 
to take my station as a tradesman’s. Thus am I—* me miserable! ”— 
who should haye been the Honourable Miss Gotnorhino, nought, nought, 
alas‘ but the humble Niobe Sadgrove. .O! ye who—— But, no:, asl 
cannot hope for sympathy, so will I seek none. Singular is my misfor- 
tune; few, few can sympathize with ills they cannot know: for me alone 
a disappointment so bitter and irremediable was reserved ; in the solitude 
of my own hosom, therefore, shall my lamentations live. 

My parents dwelt in Aldermanbury, In the opinion of an, unthink- 
ing world, they lived happily together. Ah!, how little can we judge of 
others” happiness! They passed their lives, indeed, in ease, and comfort, 
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it. Our fair corréspondent leaves us in doubt.as to whether her grandfather wash 
woollen-draper or a mere dealer in fleecy hosiery. Indeed, we take some credit t0 
ourselves for guessing that he was either.—Ep. 
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and moriotonous content ; arid such pleasures anid ‘ahrusentents as it camie 
ey theie peas to enjoy, it must be owned they. partook of. It must 

m achnamleige, to, that they subnitied 05 ea acer’ whe a 

: ires With tamie acquiescence, so that itis true the voice’ of 

ne mut ard heneath their roof, But'is this ‘the happiness’ whi 





tg ls refined aspire to? Where were the loves and graces whith dan 
wT argund, and, accompany the steps of, those whose fond ‘hearts are botind 
agether with iem to het 











Mf with roseate wreaths? Where was Venus to beckon them to h 
ty e-drawn car? Where Somnus to strew poppies on their ; ightly 
‘Ni epuch? or Aurora, with pptpls fingers, to draw their mph curtain, 
he and at them to a day of Arcadian delight? Alas! they werd’ hot 
a in Aldermanbury ! Le Shoare 
. a was in this dark region of connubial contentedness I was rie ai 
4 to.pgss, the earlier years of my life. How little suited to a heart whose 
‘3 ry nerve was formed to thrill at the lightest touch of sentiment! 

As Misfortune presided at my birth, so did she accompany even my 
if faltering steps in life. An only child, I was the adored of my parents. 
4 On me their tenderness, like a gentle river, flowed in one ‘soft, uninter- 
it xd course. I was the sole object of their care. In me were cei- 
af d their every present joy—their every future hope. Yet, alas! how 
if little could. they appreciate a mind—a heart like mine! Such of the 
ps common wants and wishes of childhood as they could understand were 
iu tified as soon as formed; but numerous were the desires conceived by 
of my ardent and aspiring soul which met with no responding or erg 
nt ing chord in_ theirs, warted in these, my indignant soul would fly 

for shelter beneath the shadow of its own gloom. At other times, tears, 
2 copious and impetuous as the mountain-torrent, have gushed from my 


, burning lids; whilst my screams, like the voice of a storm startled from 

itg slumber, would waken Echo in her silent cave. Again; how oft have 
[rejected that sustenance which our baser nature requires for the pre- 
servation of existence, till my parents, in alarm for my life, have yielded 
a tardy and ungraceful compliance with my wishes—if accomplishable! 


af and if (as a consequence of my enthusiastic temperament it was not un- 
iY frequently the case) they were impossible of fulfilment, I have, in the 
| l, retired, in dignified submission, obedient to the superior will of fate. 
P Thus, carly was I initiated in grief! ‘Thus early, too, did I manifest that 
nN proper spirit which never, under any circumstances, has deserted me, and 
‘4 Which alone enabled me to endure the bitter sorrows of that trying 


4 period of my life. 

x Th the twelfth year of my miserable life, the direction of my mind and 
the formation of my manners were consigned to the care of Mrs. All- 
| starch, mistress of Elysium House, a seminary for young ladies, situate 
in-Hog-lane, Hackney. My father’s object in dismissing me from thie 
paternal roof, and placing me under the guidance of a stranger, was to 


le subdue that grandeur of spirit (for which, from earliest infancy, I was 

remarkable) beneath whose overpowering ascendency his groveHing soul 
a Sank abashed, Misguided man! Was it his intention to rack with 
if Wretchedness the heart of the sole offspring of the house of Sadgrove, he 
t Dut too fatally succeeded! But who shall control ‘the workings of a 


superior nature! ‘The majesty (may I use the word?) of my cha- 
racter displayed itself in the society of which I was now a member, as it 
‘md done elsewhere; and the attempts-on the part of Mrs. Allstarch to 
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‘oy it inflicted many a deep wound on my poor, tender 
; hilet the end she i pray at was far beyond her power to beth 
| ious of my own dignity, I proudly resolved that, in all things, my 
should be paramount.’ This resolution did not coincide with the 
mean-spirited regulations of the establishment. A struggle—a despe- 
Te heer visia. Thr Ackaing fone: Peiting tein tn ante 
uw victim. 7 j wri j ithin the true- 
om aie gl gp lea! mages: Saggy a? gpm all too faint of my 
sufferings in this detested prison-howse, Oh! in her treatment of 
me|had the misjudging directrix of Elysium House considered the 
bias of my nature, then had I passed the hours, from rosy morn till 
twilight grey, in ineffable delight; innocently straying from field to 
field, wandering through alleys green,-and treading with lightsome 
foot the meadow’s flowery carpet; indulging in day-dreams of 1- 
mance and fairy visions of bliss, till the sable finger of night should 
beckon me to my couch. But, no! with voice imperious would 
she summon me to the task of passing the glittering and tiny steel in 
various involutions through the gauzy web; or, harder still! to burden 
a mind formed for Reflection’s finest influences with tasks composed of 
dull, disgusting ographies. Then would arise that proper spirit within 
me! The unhemmed kerchief flew in fragments on the floor! the hated 
volume, scattered in separate leaves, fell, like the trophies of the autum- 
nal gales, in copious showers around! Then would the tyrant of the 
school-room, seizing my little arm, drag me with violence to a dungeon- 
darkened room, and—nor tears nor screams availing—there in loneliness 
immure me, till hunger forced me to compliance with her harsh decree. 
Once, and but once, she dared to raise against me a chastising hand; 
but, ere the blow could descend, with a proper spirit,—which even in 
that moment of danger did not forsake me,—I had seized an inkstand 
and hurled it at her head! Within three hours of this event, I once 
more found myself beneath the paternal roof: miserable, it is true; but 
with a spirit still towering above misfortune, 

I pass over many years of grief and suffering, (attributable all to the in- 
capacity of my poor grovelling father,—for my sainted mother having long 
‘since been buried in Cripplegate church, had flown on angelic piniows 
to a better world,—either to estimate or understand the’wants and wishes 
of a being like myself,) till I arrive at the twentieth year of my age. 

Having, by servile application to his vulgar trade, amassed a cot- 
siderable quantity of filthy dross, my father resolved to retire into private 
life. A long residence in Aldermanbury had almost rendered life loatb- 
some tome. Informed by my father of his intentions to quit its murky 
purlieus, I thus addressed him :— 

“* Since, my father, we are, at length, to spread our pinions to the 
gale, and hie us from this hated spot, in what direction must we wing 
our flight ?” 

Alas! the poetry of expression was ill’ adapted to a mind like his. 
He answered not. T framed my question in a way more suited to his 
mean capacity. “ Since we are to leave Aldermanbury, papa, where 
are we to go and live ?” 


* At Clapham Common,” he replied. “T have bought a snug bit 
of a box there.”* 


My heart sank within me. My visions had been of Bloomsbury, and 
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{hese "Were to"Be dispelled by a single word!” [tWwas'in vain’ T! 
piyeelf at his'feet ; it was in vain that, with dishevelled hair, tears 
itiy torrents from my eyes, hands clasped’ ‘in ‘agony, and dt’ 
fig With intoletable grief, I implored him’to recall the dreadful 
ite.” "Phe iron heart of my sire was inaccessible to ‘pity ; and, more 







@éad’ ‘than ‘alive, in ‘helpless wnconscicushéss, my fragile form Was 


a itt the Clapham stage. _ O, that in this sweet insensibility it ‘had 
permitted me to Wear away the remnant of ‘my hapless existence ! 
on Nae telentless Fate willed it otherwise : and I soon awoke to'the 
tier Certainty that I was the sad inmate of Lake-of-Como Cottage, 
site the duck-pond, Clapham Common,—and the most unfortunate 

of women ! 
But the bearded wielder of the scythe is the friend of the afflicted. 
Though never happy, I, at length, after a lapse of four years, grew re- 
¢inciled to my seclusion. A carriage to bear my attenuated form from 
spot to spot,—to where it might have met the health-restoring breeze, 
—té where the softest zephyrs play,—to where Nature exists in her 
sweetest aspect, and where she assumes her greenest garment,—a carriage 
might, perhaps, have given me a taste of that happiness it has never 
been mine to know. But again were my wishes thwarted by a hard 
father. Even here, in his chosen retirement, was he still the votary of 
Phitus, He refused the indulgence his only child solicited: yes, with 


‘calculating coldness he refused it. And, oh! the words, the manner, 


pierced deeper into a soul like mine,—a soul above all sordid thoughts 
and cares,—deeper even than the deprivation they conveyed. “ We 
have a comfortable house over our heads,” he exclaimed; “we haye a 
comfortable jot on table every day; we have a comfortable bottle of 
wine on Sundays ; we keep two maids, a boy, and a donkey for your 
own riding, if you were not too proud for it ;—besides which you will 
have three thousand pounds when you marry, and the rest of my money 
When I die: but if you think that I can keep a carriage out of six hun- 
dred a-year, you must be mad.””—Mad! Ah! no. Reason, alas! still 
kept possession of her throne. 

I was now to endure the pangs inflicted by the dart of Love. A ball 
aid banquet invited the thoughtless votaries of pleasure to the “ Horns,” 
it Keinington. Tempted by Terpsichore, in evil hour, I consented to 
join the giddy throng. The gorgeous saloon, resplendent with light, and 
echoing to the sounds of music and of mirth, threw open its portals to 
receive me. Leaning on the arm of my sire, (my,face and figure ren- 
dered interesting, perhaps, by the touch of:sorrow,) [ entered. Scarcely 
had I taken my seat when a young man of gallant bearing, beautiful as 
the god of day, and attired in the uniform of the Loyal Kennington 
Volunteers *, accompanied by the master of the ceremonies, approached 
mé. In a voice soft as the music of the spheres, he invited me to 


~~ 





* We would not be severe in checking a lady's arithmetic, especially when it 
concerns so delicate a question as her age. Miss Niobe Sadgrove has acknowledged 
to nine-and-twenty. Now, it appears that she was /wenty at the period when she 
Qitted “the murky puriieus of Aldermanbury.” It appears, also, that it was four 
ears ere, by the aid of “the bearded wielder of the scythe,” she grew reconciled to 
er seclusion at Clapham. Twenty and four, if we are not mistaken, maketwenty-. 
four. Again, the Loyal Kennington Volunteers were disbanded: upwards of five- 
and-twenty years ago. Twenty-four and twenty-five make——But, ag we have 
said, We will hot be severe In 4 matter of such delicate writhmeti¢c—Ep, ~*~ 
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join the mazy dance and trip it on the light fantastic tee. My father 
and I consented. From that instant Captaii Pringle, of 
the Kennington. Volunteers, became the idol of my adoration. 
. We danced, and, oh !——-But it is beyond the power-of language to 
describe the sensations experienced. by a heart like mmey as, with un- 
ceasing assiduity, the heroic son of Mars, to renovate my drooping spirits, 
proffered the crystal. fragrant and fuming with aromatic pw 
which 


from his hand, seemed of more than nectarean sweetness ; 


whilst at each return with the replenished cup he whispered words of softest 
import in my ear. My youthful heart, for the first time swallowing inj co- 
pious draughts the pleasing poison of a new-born love, became intoxicated 
with the tall now inexperienced — and reeled in giddiness beneath its 
influence. -O Cupid! God of Love! is it in this tumultuous guise thou 
first dost visit thy votaries? From that moment all was illusion. ' The 
brilliant lustres appeared to dance in double splendour around me}; each 
human form assumed a duplicate appearance; the orchestral harmonies 
rushed on my ear in unintelligible chaos; and when I was summoned 
to quit the glittering throng, my tottering knees refused their wonted 
office. Supported on one side by the venerable author of my being, and, 
on the other, by him, the gallant youth to whom these new emotions owed 
their birth, I was led from the Temple of Pleasure to the glass coach’ we 
had hired for the night.. O Cupid, such is thy work! | 

_ Next day the hour of three still found me firmly locked in the arms of 
Morpheus; nor was it till the ever-moving finger of the dial pointed 
unerringly to four (our usual dining-hour) that I was summoned from 
my couch. My poor head, like the troubled ocean, distracted by the 
various recollections of the evening past, and aching with the intensity 
of my emotions, I descended to the saloon where our frugal board was 
usually spread. 

I entered the room—and the form of Captain Pringle met my eyes! 
He was no longer attired in the fiery livery of the God of War, but, in 
its stead, his graceful person exhibited a coat of peaceful blue and nan- 
keen pantaloons. The marked attention of this early visit touched me to 
the very soul ; and when, in tenderest accents, he expressed a hope that I 
was ‘* better,’’—albeit that particular word conveyed no precise mean- 
ing tomy mind,—my tongue faltered, and my young heart fluttered, as 
I answered “ Yes.”? But, oh! with what rude haste gid my father be- 
tray to him a daughter’s feelings when first inspired by the tenderest of 
passions ! ' 

“ Captain,’ exclaimed he, “ you are the first that ever saw my Niobe 
in that condition.’’ 

The Captain modestly cast his eyes to the ground. 

** You were the cause of it, too,’’ continued my indiscreet parent, “ by 
being so attentive to her.’’ 

I felt my cheek suffused with crimson blushes. 

“* And then, Captain, you made it so plaguy hot and strong, no won- 
der it was too much for the girl.” arr 

I forgave my father the coarseness of thus characterizing the ardour 
of the Captain’s addresses to me, in favour of the acquiescence it implied 
in his suit. eapadon 

From this time the Captain became as frequent a visiter at Lake-of- 
Como Cottage as his military duties, aud another occupation he was en- 
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» gaged in: «(the precise nature of which I dernevet ‘imomentratet) 


would allow. Ere many weeks had passed into’ mys 
, timeythe gallant youth made a formal proposal’: top ‘my hand: 

_ smiled bevignly om his ouit The day was fixed which should give'm 
,tartial. suitor a husband’s right to draw his: ood iekinepacaae athe, 


day on whieh the torch of fen was to be lighted on ‘the altarof Love ! 


»ov As the day approached, which, alas! was fated by destiny never to 
arrive, all Nature seemed to rejoice; the heavens themselves looked 
“propitious on the coming event, which, ah! no, never'was to-come! 
and so certain seemed our happiness, that my surviving parent, -in ‘the 
.), plenitude of his delight, bespoke a goose for the wedding-dinner.' Ah! 
what are human projects! And whoo bli shall deny that # am the most'un- 


—_ 


(fortunate of women? Three days only prior to that on ‘which ‘my 
odBringle was to have called me his, my gallant ‘lover jomed our frugal 


»ibeard. In converse sweet, our approaching bliss. the theme, we wiled 
away the lightsome hours till tea-time. .M sire, as was his custom, had 
sunk into a soft slumber. ‘The Captain held: my hand gently compressed 


da his, For a few moments we were silent, lost in reverie, Pringle'was 


the-first to speak; and in a mood more serious than‘he was sens he 
ythus (in substance, at least) addressed me :— 

“* My Niobe, my dear Niobe, when the separate streams of our hives 

shall be combined, and turned into one channel, I doubt not—I trust— 
Iyhope, they will flow on in pellucid smoothness, unbroken and untrou- 
bled by the envious shoals of disco 
_, And can you doubt it, my Pringle?” said I, inquiringly. . 
» * There is but one thing,” continued he, “ that throws the shadow of 
apprehension over the dazzling brightness of the picture; and the 
thought of that,” he added, with a long and deep-drawn sigh—“the 
mere thought of that makes me uncommon uncomfortable; it is that 
temper of yours.” 

Although upon many occasions it had been evident that my disposition, 
manifesting itself in its native and unrestrained dignity, had appalled the 
soul even of the Captain himself, this was the first time he had ever 
entured to speak upon the subject, For a moment I stood. astound : 
but soon a proper spirit came to, my aid, and, ima voice of fearful 
energy, | exclaimed, 

“Don’t. talk like afool, Pringles but wake papa, and let’s go totea.”’ 

‘With these words I rushed from the room ; ; and the door, closing 
behind me. with a sound like: thunder, applauded, as it were, this just 
expression of my rage. 

But the feminine softness of my nature, soon acquiring a gentle ascen- 
dency over my justly excited anger, with the sweet smile of forgiveness 
playing in dimples round my mouth, I returmmed to the:parlour... Still 
my lover gat silent and_gloomy; and though he accepted from my hand 
the fragrant infusion of the Asian herb, the buttered muffins and the 
Yorkshire cakes alike retired, untasted, from his lips, 

In the hope of dissipating the gloom, my considerate sire proposed a 
rubber at. three-handed whist, with dummy. Dummy was, allotted to 





“Tr happens fortunately that in this instance we can assist the fair lady's me- 
| Pring\e’s 


@ other occupation” was that of retailing bobbin, tape, 
ribbons, pins, and needles; he kept a haberdasher’s shop in the Borough —Kp. 
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my father ; the Captain and I, as usual—for our interests, like our hearta, 
were one—played together. The points were threepence and the bet a 
shilling. It is not in the power of the more common evils of life to dis- 
turb my equanimity; yet where is the soul which will not shake when 
sesniled by the shafts of ill-fortune at cards? We lost the first rubber. 
With girlish playfulness I bantered my lover on his stupidity. He ye- 
plied not. We lost a second. ‘‘ Some natural tears I shed ;”’ and, with 
well-feigned anger, I exclaimed, “ Pringle, you are a downright— 
donkey !’? Fortune now smiled propitious on us: we wanted but one 
trick to win the rubber—when the Captain revoked! and, ere I could 
call reflection to my aid, kings, queens, knaves, aces, all had winged 
their flight full in his astonished face. __ 

I retired to my couch, but not to sleep: sad forebodings of some im- 
pending ill still kept me waking. And if, perchance, a short and feverish 
slumber fell over me, it was to dream of gentle and confiding hearts tram- 
pled on by man—ivconstant, fickle man! Then, methought, I saw my 
gallant suitor dressed in the garb of war (even as I first beheld him) 
advancing with his exterminating blade to slay me. Then, methought, | 
saw him, in the hopelessness of despair, leading the Kenningtonian 
phalanx to death and sure destruction. Then, methought—but, oh! let 
it suffice that I awoke to the realization of my direst forebodings. 

When I entered the saloon where we were wont to take our earliest 
matin meal, my father put into my trembling hand a letter which he had 
just received. With what emotions did I recognize the well-known 
hand! *Twas Pringle’s! My frame agitated like a rose-bud exposed 
to all the warring winds of heaven, I read :— 


** My dear father-in-law as was to have been, 

** Being-a military man, and naturally fond of a quiet life, besides 
other matters to attend to, cannot think, after what occurred last night, 
&c. we should get on happy together—Miss Niobe, I mean, and me. 
His Majesty’s service (except in case of invasion, when I shall naturally 
disband myself) requires all the time and attention I can give out of bust- 
ness, (and business must always be tantamount to a prudent man ;) and 
such fatigue requires a QUIET HOME after the evolutions of the day to 
relax oneself, which I see no chance of deriving with your daughter. 
So, as a man of business, it is best to be candid in time, and break. 
Sorry for all trouble, and with affectionate love to Miss Niobe, believe 
me your dutiful son-in-law as was to have been, 

** SAMUEL PRINGLE, 
** Borough High Street, and Capt. L.K.V. 

“ P.S.—As the goose, &c. is bespoke for the wedding-dinner, which 
now won’t be wanted, it is natural I should cheerfully be at half the ex- 
pense—provided the poulterer won’t hold it back.” 


My feelings, on the reading of this cruel epistle, may be more easily 
conceived than described ; nor even can they he conceived save by those 
whose gentle and pure affections,—the first overflowings of a heart 
(like mine) formed for tenderness and love,—have been rudely nipped 
in the bud. Thus cruelly betrayed,—thus basely deserted by him nei 
my young heart* had selected from out the mass of mankind to be its 





* With the militia and the yeomanry against us, we still abstain from a rigid 
calculation of Miss Sadgrove’s own personal age. Admitting, therefore, that (a¢- 
cording to her own declaration) she herself is not yet thirty, yet, “ putting this and 
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companion in the thorny walk of life,—the perfidy of the false, yet still 
beloved Pringle, struck deep into a soul like mine; and brought me to 
the brink of that grave whose peaceful shelter, even now, unpitying 
Fate denies me. Years passed slowly on; and (respecting the sanctuary 
of my grief!) no suitor e’er intruded.* My spirit, like the stricken 
deer, then took refuge in itself +; and, with proud resolve, I determined 
never more to listen to the deluding voice of man, even though issuing 
from the lips of London’s Lordly Mayor. 

But now a blow, unparalleled in the black annals of misfortune, 
awaited her whom the dark goddess has still selected as a target foy the 
aim of her most piercing shafts. My sire, my sainted sire, his venerable 
head bending beneath the silvery trophies of winters seventy and seven, 
two months, and fourteen days, was by the ruthless hand of the gan 
destroyer torn from my side; leaving me, his hapless, helpless child 
mistress of myself, and of about six-hundred a-year in the Long Annuities, 
—‘‘that heritage of woe,’’ as my favourite, the poet of grief, expresses 
itt. Touched by my sorrow and my solitary state, lovers now came in 

ions to console me. But, oh! once crossed in love, how shall the craving 
void of a heart like mine be satisfied? One Pringle only issued from 
the hand of Nature; and to him, my soldier-love, my soul still turns in 
pleasing; painful recollection. Alone, and unprotected, seven offers 

m amongst the gay and gallant throng who have sought my hand, it 
is true, I have in turn accepted. But ere the day which should witness 
the surrender of my liberty had arrived, that proper (aa which has still 
prieetel me has driven the aspiring tyrants from the flowery field of love. 

ormed in the finest mould of sensibility, my gentle heart flutters in 
trepidation at the lightest breath of man’s dominion: but, oh! could I 
find a youth submissive to the rosy fetters of my soft sway, his soul 
attuned in all to harmonize with mine; who, still obedient to the meek 
dictates of a heart too mildly feminine, would lead my fragile frame to 
the nigh goal of life’s soon-terminating race; then only, and for brief 
space, might I cease to claim distinction as the most Unfortunate of 
Women. p*, 





that together,” it is quite clear to us that her ‘* young heart,” even at this time, 
could not have been much younger than ¢thirty-two.—En. 

* Might not some latent apprehension of a revoke at the point of nine, have 
occasioned this respect for the lady's grief ?—Kp. 

+ Fine writing, in our estimation, covers a multitude of sins. It is for this 
reason we offer no objection to this simile, or to various other rhetorical flourishes, 
not quite reducible to the understanding, which have occurred in the course of these 
interesting notices —Ep. 

t With every disposition to sympathize with the sorrows of Miss Niobe Sad- 
grove, we really cannot consider the loss of her worthy father as an event “ un- 
poralleled in the black annals of misfortune: on the contrary, we could state 

nstances of a similar calamity occurring in a great many respectable families. As 
to her being left a‘ helpless child,” again our compassion is at fault; for children 
of her mature age are usually able to take tolerable care of themselves. With 
respect to the quotation, ** That heritage of woe,” which the lady applies to a legacy 
of six hundred a-year in the Long Annuities, we apprehend there must be some 
mistake: at least, we never knew, or heard of, any poet who would so consider a 
Very pretty little income. If the lady’s ** favourite poet of grief’’ be Lord Byron, 
the noble bard certainly was 

“ Lord of himself, that heritage of woe!” 
but——Bless us! we perceive the cause of the mistake. The lady has favoured 
us with her quotation a little too late in the sentence. She means, * Mistress 
of myself, ‘ that heritage of woe.’ ”—Ep. 
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THE LATE KING OF SPAIN. 


Tre personal history of Ferdinand VIT., if ingenuously written by any- 
body who had lived with him from his earliest years ‘to his’ decease, 

would be almost as interesting as the memoirs of Napoleon. It’ would 
exhibit a series of vicissitudes more romantic than any modern’ fabricator 
of fictions would dare to imagine. The eldest son of Charles IV: and of 
Teresa Maria Louisa, daughter of the Duke of Parnia, he was born at 
the Escurial on the 14th of October, 11784. He had ‘not completed his 
forty-ninth year when he died; and yet his brief career is crowded with 
events, to which, perhaps, his own hand alone could have done justice. 

He was, in all ‘probability, the only legitimate son of the king: his’ 
features and character furnished the strongest evidence upon that point 
which nature could supply. His brothers, Carlos and Francisco, are so 
unlike their father and each other, that they may be said, without any 
scandal, to have been born of different sires. The supposition, though 
by no means popular in Spain, is perfectly warranted by the licentious 
habits of the queen, and by the peculiar hatred which she conceived 
towards Ferdinand almost from the hour of his birth. Though married 
at an early age to Charles [V., she never loved her husband. She 
looked upon him as a mere curtain, behind which she gave the rein to all 
her passions ; and, although, in the prime of her life she became the 
avowed mistress of Godoy, “the notorious prince of the Peave, it is well 

understood that she was rivalled only by the Russian Catherine in the 
variety of her paramours. 

Charles was throughout his life an imbecile. He easily fell under the 
control of a fiery woman, who left no means untried in order to carry 
her purposes of pleasure’ or ambition into effect. She permitted the 
ascendency of Godoy, because he artfully lent himself to all her intrigues, 
and was the slave of her desires. The incompetency of the king for 
the management of public affairs filled them with the perpetual fear of 
an abdication. They, therefore, resolved to render Ferdinand still more 
unfit, if possible, for the cares of empire. He was brought up in @ 
state of ignorance which would have disgraced the son of the poorest 
mechanic in England. From his boyhood he was surrounded by illite: 
rate persons, by buffoons given to low amusements and vicious propen- 
sities. With the exception of a single individual, Escoiquiz, canon of 
Toledo, who happened to have opportunities occasionally of conversing 
with the prince, no person was ever admitted to his presence who was in 
any manner distinguished for intelligence. The good canon observed in 
secret the atrocious system upon which the education of the heir to the 
throne was conducted; and resolved to counteract it as far’ as he could 
without exposing himself to danger. His exertions were ‘attended with 
very limited success ; but they generated in his bosom an attachment to 
the prince, and a paternal solicitude about his fortunes, which remind ts 
frequently of Mentor. Unhappily, Escoiquiz posséssed little of the poli- 
tical wisdom which characterised the preceptor of Telemachtis;’ bit his 
devotion to the just interests of the royal youth was marked by a 
of courage and constaney, alike honourable to the man and to the § ered 
ministry of which he was a member. - 


When reading the history of Spain, we’ often imagirie that'we are in 
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the midst of the annals of some Asiatic empire. In Hindostan, before 
it became British, in Persia and Turkey, even to this;yhour, the sudden 
elevation of a valet, or a barber, to the highest dignities of the state may 
be,considered as an event quite in the ba Se course, of things... Since; 
the. Bourbons have occupied the Spanish throne, many instances, haye. ; 
occurred. of similar promotions. But I. remember no occurrence: of. 
this description.so remarkable for the many disasters to which it, gave , 
rise, as the sudden step, which the joint favour of the king and queen 
enabled Godoy. to, make, from the rank of a) cadet to, an office which; 
constituted him, for; several years the real sovereign of ,the Peninsula. 
Bora of abscure .parents at Badajoz, he took, an excursion to Madrid, 
literally, far the purpose of seeking his fortunes. . He, was accompanied 
by,his brother Louis, Both, especially Manuel, were fine-looking young) 
men, Without a dollar in their pockets, they applied themselves. to all 
the arts that are calculated to win-the attention of women. They con- 
versed fluently, danced with spirit and. grace, sang and played on the 
guitar in an agreeable style. One of the ladies of the court, who bestowed 
her favours on Louis, prevailed upon the queen to hear him. . Pleased 
by, his, performance she paid him, some compliments. ‘ Ah,”’. he 
exclaimed, “‘ what would your majesty have said, had you heard my 
brother !”? . He was ordered to attend with Manuel the next evening. 
The king and queen were present, and were both equally enchanted by 
the skill, voice, manners, and appearance of the musician. Manuel was 
invited to court, and from that hour his fortune was secure. He, whose 
wealth had lately consisted only of his cap and sword, rose, by rapid 
strides, to the highest station which the monarchy could give. He was 
created a prince. His arms were embroidered upon the banners of the 
artillery-—the proudest branch of the Spanish army. The courtly bio- 
graphers of the day traced his descent to Montezuma! His levees were 
more crowded than those of the Escurial or Aranjuez. He was attended 
with allthe pomp of a Sultan, by almost all the grandees—the most pro- 
fligate aristocrats in Europe ; by the commanders of the forces, the civil 
employes, and by the whole of the judges and law officers—at all times 
in Spain a most corrupt and servile race. He was in all circles the rage 
the very idol of the women—the uncontrolled distributor of honours 
and emoluments; he sometimes sold them for money; more frequently 
he gave them in exchange for the gratification of his vanity or still more 
criminal passions. Merit, talent, virtue, knocked at his door—but never 
found admission. The man who, without a purse in his hand, solicited 

e patronage of Godoy, was obliged to exhibit in the ante-room a 
beautiful wife, a virgin sister, or daughter. If the victim struck his 
fancy the bargain was made. Her dishonour became the price of a 

eign mission, or a governorship in the Indies, or of success in the courts 
of justice : for be it said, to the disgrace of human nature, that in those 
days the tribunals never pronounced an important judgment, without 
previously consulting the wishes of Godoy ! 

It is no wonder that, as Ferdinand advanced in years, two parties 
became distinctly defined in the court and the nation. Whatever hasty 
and superficial travellers may be pleased to say to the contrary, the mass 
of the inh abitants. of Spain are essentially a grave, religious, and moral 
ple. It is true that they are not easily interested in public affairs. 
eir climate and soil yield them in abundance all the necessaries, many 
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of the luxuries of life. The moiintainous nature of their tettitory, and 
the paucity of road and canal communications, tend to encourage their 
pastoral dispositions. Never driven to discontent or insubordination by 
those frightful vicissitudes which aré of frequent occurrence in manufac- 
turing countries densely peopled, they can rarely find motives for leaving 
thett homes in the contentions of political factions. But it is not too 
much to say, that as soon as the situation of the young prifice, oppressed 
by the unnatural and unrelenting hatred of his mother, and by the per- 
secutions of Godoy, became generally known to the Raber a senti- 
ment of deep indignation against the court, and of sympathy for the 
unhappiness of Ferdinand grew into a passion throughout the Peninsula, 

The popular feelings in favour of the young prince; thts created in the 
earlier part of his life, remained undiminished to the last. They sus- 
tained him through many changes of policy, which must otherwise have 
subverted his throne. They were, in the first instance, utiequivocally 
displayed upon the occasion of his marriage to Maria Antonia, (daughter 
of the King of Naples) which was celebrated at Barcelona amidst the 
most enthusiastic rejoicings. This princess possessed a highly cultivated 
intellect. Perceiving, upon her arrival at Madrid, the utter insignif- 
cance to which her husband was condemned, she set herself resolutely 
to the task of restoring him to the rank which belonged to him as heir 
to the throne of Spain. Her premature death was the only result of 
her exertions. It was very generally imputed to poison—a_rumour to 
which the suicide of the court apothecary a few days after afforded some 
confirmation. A tradition is still preserved of a letter, which the unfor- 
tunate man is said to have written, but which was carefully suppressed 
by the police, containing a full confession of the deed, and disclosing the 
names of the parties by whom he was instigated to administer the fatal 
potion. 

The blunders of Godoy in his transactions with the revolutionary 
Agar “eres of France, aided not a.little 2, the confusion into which 
iis profligacy, and that of the court, threw the whole administration of 
the ingdce, at length led to his downfall. He owed his title to the 
peace which he concluded with France in 1795. But when Napoleon 
established his dynasty, as he foolishly thought, for ever, and deter- 
mined to encircle his throne by royal satraps of his own family, he 
found the means of convincing Godoy that a title of prince without a 
Beggs was a mere empty sound. He proposed to create one for 
1im in Portugal. But for this purpose Portugal must first be conquered 
and partitioned. In order to do both these things, a combined French 
and Spanish army was of course necessary. The treaty was agreed upon. 
The French troops were not only permitted to pour into the northern 
provinces of Spain, and to take possession of all the strong places, but 
they were absolutely hailed as deliverers. The game of falsehood was 
played until troops were actually on their way to seize the royal family. 
Suddenly it was resolved that the king and queen, together with their 
children, should embark for Mexico. The court was then at Aranjuez, 
where it was never attended before by more than a company of guards. 
The rapid collection of several regiments destined to protect the royal 
family in their progress to Seville gave the signal of alarm. The peop 
of La Mancha, the most excitable in Spain, assembled to the number of 
forty thousand in the neighbourhood of the palace. Godoy was justly 
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looked upon as the immediate author of the misfortunes which impended 
over the nation. His house was attacked by the multitude, and if he 
had been found, he would assuredly have been murdered. They were, 
in some degree, calmed by a promise which Fetdinand gave them, that, 
haps what might, he would not quit the country. Already the favourite 
of the people, they then proclaimed him their king. The queen, terrified 
more on account of her paramour, for whom the multitude were eagerly 
searching every part of the palace, than even on her own account; 
advised Charles to abdicate. The act was quickly drawn up and signed, 
and the reign of Ferdinand commenced. Godoy, who had lain concealed 
beneath sonie mattresses during twenty-four houts, urged by a violent 
thirst, rushed into a gallery, where he met a sentinel, to whom he offereil 
a costly gold repeater for a glass of water, The sentinel knew the 
traitor, and delivered him to the people. It was one of Ferdinand’s 
first acts to preserve the life of this his most deadly enemy, by declaring 
that it was necessary to discover from him his accomplices. 

The revolution of Aranjuez afforded Napoleon every diplomatic 
facility which he could have required, in order to lend a slight form of 
decency to his usurpation of the throne of Spain. Murat, who was then 
at Madrid with a large force, was of course unprepared to recognize 
Ferdinand as king. It was an event which had not been provided for 
in his instructions. He must wait for the orders of his imperial master. 
But in the mean time he placed himself in active correspondence with 
the queen, took Godoy under his own protection, and was soon furnished 
with abundant evidence of the discord which prevailed in the royal 
family. The abdication was then made out to be an act forced upon 
Charles by armed rebels, instigated by Ferdinand. The abdication 
was, therefore, of no validity, and Ferdinand possessed no title to the 
crown, which he so wickedly assumed. His mother painted him in her 
letters as a monster, prepared by his natural dispositions for the per- 
petration of any crime. The wily Savary next appeared upon the 
scene of treachery. He came directly from the emperor, whom he had 
left at Bayonne, preparing to realize a promise previously given to 
Charles, that he would visit Madrid. Savary congratulated Ferdinand 
upon the turn which events had taken in his favour, but forgot to address 
him by the title of ‘* Majesty!”? When this slight mistake was hinted 
at, he answered that he reserved for the emperor the honour of ' being 
the first among Frenchmen to salute the new king. Napoleon had not 


‘ yet arrived. Not yet; but doubtless he was already at Burgos, whither 


of course Ferdinand was about to proceed to receive his distinguished 
guest. Ferdinand, attended by his feeble advisers, set out post haste to 
meet the emperor at Burgos. But to their infinite surprise there was no 
Napoleon, nor any symptoms of his approach, at Burgos. Business, 
the management of important state affairs, had detained him on the 
way. No doubt could be entertained that his majesty was at Vittoria. 
Off the deluded Ferdinand and his mules scampered to Vittoria. But 
Vittoria was as free from the presence even of an imperial page as Burgos. 
It was; however, full of French troops, who surrounded the town, and 
aaliyers Ferdinand, when he resolved upon such a measure too late, 

rom returning to the south. He had no alternative but to advance to 
Bayonne. He had scarcely alighted at his hotel when he was visited by 
Napoleon, Felicitations upon their meeting were lavished on both sides ; 
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it Was'°too soon! to think ‘of politics. Duroc stayed behind: to invite. 
Ferdinand to 'dine with ‘the emperor at Marac—the artillery barracks | 


near the town.’ Ferdinand went, and, charmed by his reeeption, '‘retured. 
to “hi# hotel inshigh spirits.’ He was smoking a cigar when Savary was 
anndaneced.' ‘I have the honour,’’ said the military diplomatist, “to state, 
on ‘the part of my royal master, that the dynasty of the Bourbons: has 
ceased to reign’in Spain, and that it is about to’ be replaced by ‘that of 
Napéleon, who has directed me to receive your renunciation ‘in his favour 
of the crown, as well for yourself as for all the princes of your family.” 


Ferdinand was astounded. When he found words, he declared, with » 


some dignity, that whatever he might do as to his own rights, he would 
never sacrifice those’ of his family. By the contrivance of Murat they 
were all soon there to answer for themselves, and a course of negotiation, 
accusation, and recrimination followed, which we could: wish, for the 
sake of humanity, that history were enabled to erase from her scroll. 
The imperial arbitrator quickly decided, upon their own showing, that 
none of them were competent to exercise the functions of sovereignty. 
Ferdinand and his brothers were sent to Valencay; Charles and his 
spouse, together with Godoy, were pensioned, and permitted to fix their 
residence at Rome. 

Some time in the year 1816 or 1817, a person named San Martin, 
who frequently visited Charles, happened to converse with him on the 
extraordinary fortunes of Godoy. In the course of. the conversation, 
the ex-king, as if himself astonished at the rise of a man of no birth, 
innocently asked to what circumstance it could possibly be traced. San 
Martin thoughtlessly replied, ‘*'To the well-known passion of the queen, 
without doubt.’? Strange to say, this was the first time that this un- 
welcome truth had reached the ear of Charles. He never had the 
slightest suspicion of the infidelity of his wife—but now a thousand 
circumstances rushed upon his memory to establish her guilt. To his 
honour it must be added, that he quitted her society instantly, and sought 
refuge at the court of Naples. But the intelligence which he had 
obtained so unexpectedly was a blow from which he never recovered 
He died very.soon after. His consort, who, it is said, repented to- 
wards the end of her life of her early crimes, followed him to the tomb 
in 1819, and in the year 1823, Godoy was also numbered among the 
dead. 

Before Ferdinand guitted Spain, he solicited from Napoleon the hand 
of one of the princesses of his family. While at Valencay he repeated 
his wishes on this point more than once, in terms which rendered him 
the laughing-stock of the imperial court. But the events which took 
place in the ‘Peninsula and the North of Europe, in 1812 and 1813, 
produced an important alteration in Ferdinand’s fortunes. No longer a 
prisoner, he was restored to his throne and his’ country ; and if, instead 
of pene exile at Valencay in indolent repose or puerile amuse- 
ments, he had endeavoured ‘to repair the deficiencies of his education, he 
might have raised Spain from her ruins to the rank which ‘she deserves 
as one of the first-rate powers in Europe. Never had a monarch @ niore 
admirable opportumity of placing’ upon a secure foundation the happi- 
ness and prosperity of his people, than Ferdinand possessed when, from 
the Pyrenees, he once more looked down upon the fertile ‘fields of Spain. 
He had pledgéd himself to the maintenance of the leading ‘principles of 
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the;constitution: . He might have easily , reformed the; political,,errors | 
with which the theory of that scheme abounded,jand have reconciled, | 
all, the:useful attributes of his crown with the freedom of) his subjects ; , 
but) with: the levity which disgraced his character, he flung, the volume 
of the constitution. into the fire, the moment, he heard. the | enthusiastic 
“ yivas”? with which he was seluted on all. sides, upon, passing the fron- 
tiers.) He, dismissed, in the most insulting terms, the Cortes which had 
been mainly instrumental in the rvation. of his throne, and, pro- 
claitned his resolution to extinguish every trace of that. liberal, spirit 
which had been the liberator of his country. _Ingratitude and folly, com- 
bined to plunge him in a course of evil government, which for, six years 
placed every respectable family in the kingdom in a state of constant 
alarm. ‘The blood of some of the best men of Spain—of men who had 
fought heroically against the enemy for their hearths and altars—was 
shel upon an ignominious scaffold. Compelled, at length, by the sud- 
den, revolution of 1820, to accept a new version of the constitution, he 
basely temporized with the events ofthe hour. Immediately after swear- 
ingin the most solemn manner faithfully to perform the duties assigned 
tohim by the new order of things, he despatched agents to Louis XVIII. 
who carried his secret protest against the acts which he executed in 
public. His conduct during the three years of the constitution was 
marked by so many indications of insincerity, that we are surprised at 
the facility with which the leading men of the Cortes suffered him to 
lead them, step by step, to their own ruin. From the recovery of his 
absolute power, through the intervention of France, to the last hour of 
his existence, his sole object seemed to have been how he might render 
it most injurious to the country that was intrusted to his care. The 
massacre or exile of all her. most enlightened men—the desolation of 
her towns and villages—the destruction of her internal and_ foreign 
trade—the tote] loss of her noble colonies—her degradation in the scale 
of Europe, where. she scarcely ranks .as a third-rate power, remain to 
mark the reign of Ferdinand VII. as an epoch of disaster and shame in 
the annals of the Peninsula. 

Nevertheless, the personal biographer of the late king might find 
somne traits in his character, which, though they could not, indeed, 
redeem his political transgressions, must secure him, at least, from 
being considered as his nefarious mother pronounced him to be— 





‘“ Monstrum nulla virtute redemtum.” 


I myself have witnessed the condescension with which he attended to 
the petitions of the poor. ' Loitering one day about the palace of 
Madrid, which, by the way, is well worth the attention of a stranger, as 
one of the handsomest edifices of the kind in Europe, my attention was 
attracted by a number of state carriages which were proceeding towards 
the principal. entrance. I followed them almost instinctively, and soon 
found. myself stationed among a number of grenadier guards, who were 
drawn up near the lower steps of a magnificent staircase. In the pas- 
sage to which the staircase opened there were seyen or eight old women, 
With papers in their hands, ready forpresentation. In afew minutes 
the:king and, queen (his third wife Amelia, of Saxony) descended, fol-, , 
lowed by\ a-brilliant group of officers in. full) dress. The king wore a 
dark blue coat, turned up with crimson, laced with gold, white small- 
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clothes, white silk stockings, a blue riband over his left shoulder, and 
a star on his breast. The queen was then little more than twenty years 
of age, but her pale countenance already disclosed symptoms of that 
broken heart which sooti after found repose in the grave. Her figure, 
which was slight and elegantly formed, was nearly enveloped in a blue 
silk mantle, edged with ermitie. She wore on her head a pik hat, 
without feathers. Her appearance contrasted strongly with that of Fer- 
dinand, as he handed her into the carriage, It is well known that his 
chin and lower lip were nearly in a right line with the extremity of a 
nose of no ordinary dimensions. The deformity of his features was, in 
some degree, palliated by large mustachios. But although his figure 
was erect, manly, and even princely, I could not help thinking, when he 
took his seat by his fragile consort, of the celebrated ag of “ Beaut 
and the Beast,” until I beheld him taking, with his own hand, through 
the still open door, the petitions of the poor people whom he called to 
him for the purpose. His swarthy rude face was suddenly lighted up 
with an expression of kindness, which shewed that he was not wholly 
unaccustomed to acts of a benevolent description. I know not whether 
any of these supplicants ever received any answer to their representa- 
tions ; but I saw that they were already half satisfied, at least, by what I 
may really call the paternal smiles of their sovereign. 

This royal attention to the lower orders isa practice of an ancient date 
in Spain. During the prevalence of the constitution, Ferdinand was 
not, indeed, allowed to give audiences to inferior persons, as suspicions 
were entertained, not without good grounds, that plots were often in 
preparation for effecting the escape of the royal family from Madrid to 
the French frontiers. But when the constitution was destroyed, the 
king resumed his former habits on this point, and once or twice every 
week admitted all persons, without any distinction of rank, to his presence. 
He rose generally at six, and soon after took a cup of chocolate anda 
cigar. His morning was passed in the apartments of the queen, and it 
is understood that he never was so happy in them as since they were 
occupied by her present majesty. He became devotedly attached to her 
from the moment that she gave those hopes, which were afterwards 
realized, of continuing his race—an object which he had always looked 
forward to with the utmost solicitude. He transacted business with his 
ministers regularly between twelve o’clock and half-past two, when he 
dined. He then drove out with the queen for two or three hours, after 
which he saw any person whom he had appointed to attend him. He 
supped at half-past eight, and retired early. During the whole of Fer- 
dinand’s reign, the manners of the Spanish court were extremely simple 
and unostentatious. He never had any avowed mistresses; indeed, 
after his restoration in 1814 he is said to have been without any liaison 
of that kind. The offices of religion were regularly performed every 
day in the beautiful chapel of the palace. But Ferdinand was at no 
time of his life impressed with the necessity of attending earnestly. to 
that subject. He had, in this respect, more of the character of Louis 
XVIII. in him than of Charles X. The story of the embroidered pet- 
ticoat has neyer been denied—so far, at least, as the presentation of such 
an ornament by Ferdinand to a particular church. This proceeding 
was, however, rather‘the result of his superstition, than of his religion, 
between which there is not only a distinction, but a wide difference. 
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Pascal was & thoroughly religious man, without a particle of stpersti- 
tion. Napoleon was superstitious in the extreme ; but his most répub- 
lican enemies never accused him of religion. 

The society of Madrid has been uniformly grave sitice the wat of in- 
dependence. The poverty of the nobles, who sufféred enormous losses 
6f property at that period, has been, perhaps, the principal cause of this 
revolution in the manners of a capital which had long been remarkable 
for its gaiety. The personal dispositions and habits of Ferdinand give 
moreover a tone of reserve and retirement to the cotirt, which necessarily 
exercised an influence upon society. Brought up, I may say, a prisoner, 
and confined for nearly six years at Valencay, at a period of life when the 
character is most susceptible of permanént impressions, he was acctis- 
tomed to find his pleasures and amusements within a narrow circle. He 
was, in truth, extremely domestic—too much so for a king. He smoked 
so great a number of cigars during the course of the day, that his breath 
was quite tainted with that unpleasant after-smell which tobacco leaves 
behind it. He ate also, sometimes inordinately. An over-indulgence 
in this way brought on the fit of apoplexy which terminated in his death. 
He drank very little more wine than Spaniards do in general; but it was 
always of the best description. For some years he had been afflicted 
with the gout, a complaint of which he fully availed himself, in order to 
delay his departure with the Cortes from Madrid to Seville, in 1823, 
The communication to him of the resolutions of that body for the removal 
of the court brought on an attack of that malady, which, according to 
his own report, tortured him incessantly for three weeks; but when the 
legislative physicians expressed an apprehension that it might, if it 
continued longer, lead to insanity, which would render the appointment 
of a regent indispensable, the disease quitted him with miraculous expe- 
dition. 

Ferdinand paid little attention to the grandees of Spain. His confi- 
dential ministers were seldom selected from that class. He was partial, 
rather than otherwise, to parvenus ; and felt a pleasure in raising men 
to office who had often little to recommend them, beyond the talents 
which they exhibited in administering to his private amusements. His 
real courtiers were frequently persons of very low birth and station. At 
one period of his life, the most influential man in Spain was Chamarro, 
who was nothing more than a buffoon; but his fantastic tricks made 
Ferdinand laugh immoderately, and nothing was refused to his solicitations. 
He was so much pleased with Montenegro, who was one of his valets at 
Valencay, that he appointed him intendant of the royal palaces, and be- 
stowed upon him, moreover, abundant marks of his favour. The queen 
(MariaIsabella,) fully participated in the king’s attachment to this servant. 
Happening, one day to be engaged in fastening a cross of Charles III. to 
ariband of that order, she desired Montenegro to hold one of the ends 
of the riband. He knelt on one knee for the purpose, desirous of per- 
forming her Majesty’s commands in the most respectful manner. e 
king, suddenly entering the apartment by a private door, beheld this 
apparent scene of gallantry with indignation ; not ag ae trey how Mon- 
tenegro was employed, and urged by an irrepressible feeling of jealousy, 
he rushed past the queen and knocked him down at full length on the 
floor.. The queen shrieked, a number of domestics immediately hastened 
to her assistance ; in the confusion, Montenegro got up as well as he 
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could and ran away, . But when the affair was explained, Ferdinand 

1 the ace to be ashamed of himself, and the quondam valet was 
raised to higher favour than ever, ener | 

Tt was, perhaps, a very natural trait in such a character as that of 
Ferdinand, that there was very little constancy in his preferences of this 
deseription, He, was remarkably tenacious in causing it to be believed _ 
that he acted in all things from ‘his own unbiassed opinions, although - 
eyery body, about, him, well knew that he frequently made. or rescinded 
appointments, from the reports which were daily repeated to him even 
by the lowest of his domestics. He encouraged them at, all, times. to. 
tell him of what was going on in Madrid; and it is understood. that 
they availed themselves frequently of these opportunities to recommend 
or baffle. the yiews of those whom they wished to serve or to, injure. 
Whenever he had any reason to suspect that any particular individual 
was considered out of doors as his favourite, he forthwith discarded that 
person from his presence. He was never believed to have entertained 
anything like a sincere attachment for his court companions, with the _ex- 
ception, perhaps, of a single instance. Lozano de Torrez, the nephew 
of a once fo Le matchmaker of the same name in London, was the 
son of a carpenter at Cadiz, where, in his early days he sold chocolate, 
By some accident he obtained employment in the commissariat during 
the war of independence; he discharged his duties with considerable 
ability. When the king returned to Spain, Lozano, who was then at 
Badajoz, addressed to him a letter full of protestations of the most de- 
voted zeal, and of bitter complaints against the liberals. This letter 
was answered by an order, directing Lozano to proceed to Madrid, where 
he was admitted at once to Ferdinand’s confidence. Lozano was the 
most ingenious of courtiers. He wanted nothing for himself. His whole 
ambition was to serve about the person of his sovereign, in whose for- 
tunes he felt a sympathetic interest which he could not describe, the 
cause of which was to him inexplicable. It seemed to him as if his 
heart must have been framed, as it were, in the same mould with that 
of the king. He wore Ferdinand’s portrait in his bosom, knelt before 
it as an idol, and appeared to live only for his royal master. Whenever 
his opinion was asked upon any subject, he gave it candidly, always 
most disinterestedly ; several valuable appointments were offered him— 
he refused them all. He would rather be a lackey in the palace than 
captain-general of the two Castiles. 

After a due course of servitude, Lozano was prevailed upon to accept 
the office of minister of state ; that is to say, secretary for foreign affairs, 
Now this was a post to which, more than to any other, usage had esta- 
blished a certain right of succession among the members of that depart- 
ment,—gentlemen who had previously served abroad in a diplomatic 
capacity, who, of course, were acquainted with foreign languages, con- 
versant with the whole train of pending negotiations, and experienced in 
official forms. Well knowing that they could not speedily be replaced, 
they resolved to resign in a body rather than serve under Lozano. He 
prudently yielded to the storm. To the astonishment of the nation the 
ci-devant yendor of chocolate was next appointed minister of grace and 
justice, which placed in his hands the entire patronage of the magistracy 
and the church. But he flattered the clergy, encouraged the fanatics, 
persecuted the liberals, terrified Ferdinand with the numerous. conspi- 
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racies against the throne and the church Which ‘he daily dis¢overed, ‘anid 
kept his place. A’ droll proof of Ferdinand’s' credulity, with Yespect 
to Lozano’s sympathies, has been related by one’ of ‘his et 
The courtier was in the habit of sending a messenger every morhing to 
inquire how the king passed the night. On oné occasion the’ answer 
wi. that his majesty had suffered from a severe fit of the colic.’ The 
moment Lozano heard this he ordered his carriage, posted to the palace 
in his dressing-gown, and demanded an audience upon ‘business of 
extraordinary importance. Ferdinand, who was ‘by this « time’ conva- 
lescent, ordered him to he admitted. Seeing Lozano’ in such a dress, 
his face pale, and his hair in disorder, he eagerly inquired what was the 
matter. “* Oh!” exclaimed the minister of grace and justice, “ oh, 
senor, I have had sucha terrible attack of the colic; I have been ill 
with it all night,” and then he went on minutely detailing the symp- 
toms (which he had not experienced) of that agreeable complaint. “ Won- 
derful,”” cried Ferdinand ; “* they are precisely the pains which I have 
suffered myself; how very wonderful !”»—“ Not at all wonderful, sefior,’’ 
replied Lozano, “ nothing certainly can happen to your majesty without 
happening to me also. While you were ill 1 was ill. Now that you 
are better, I feel recovered again.’? At length Lozano fell imto dis- 
grace, and was exiled from Madrid. Ferdinand, when his liking was 
over, used often to laugh at the impositions which this fellow practised 
upon him. 

The suddenness with which Ferdinand constructed and dissolved: his 
cabinets formed an essential part of his absolute system. He has pre- 
sided at important councils, heard propositions discussed, to which he 
gave his unqualified assent, ordered the ministers, to whose department 
the execution of them belonged, to attend him with the necessary decrees 
the next morning; and before the morning came those very ministers 
might have been met with on their journey to a presidio. 

I have never seen a good portrait of Ferdinand. The artists say that it 
was impossible to sketch one, on account of the singular mobility of his 
features, sometimes sombre in the extreme, sometimes so gay and lively, 
that they hardly seemed to belong.to the same person. Often when his 
brew was overcast with a shade, whieh deepened the habitual gloom of 
his shagged lips and chin, his eyes betrayed a pensive expression that 
made them for the moment almost beautiful. But it was “‘ beauty sleeping 
in the lap of horror.” He spoke <Sapeet| with a nervous precipitation, 
indicative of the shallow source from which his thoughts emanated. He 
was a wrong-headed man, irascible, obstinate, and selfish. He died 
uider the impression which he always entertained, that he was the most 
popular man in Spain. Perhaps he was; but he has not left a single 
individual in the world who laments his departure with a genuine tear. 

By his repeal of the Salic law, he has bequeathed to the Peninsula a 
civil war, wich, in whatever way it may terminate, will necessarily 
tlirow back that fine country gbthie half century, in ‘addition to the 
period in which she is already behind the rest of Europe as to all the great 
improvements of modern civilization. Durmg the reign of Charles IT, 
a company of Dutch contractors offered to render the Manzanares navi- 
gable to the point where it falls into the Tagus, and the Tagus navigable 
from that point to Lisbon, The proposal was laid before the Council of 
Castile, aii" auswer of that enlightened body was to this effect :— 
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‘* That if it had pleased God that these two rivers should have been 
navigable, he would not have wanted human assistance to haye made 
them such, As he had not done it, it was evident he did not think that 
any thing of the kind ought to be effected. To attempt it, there- 
fore, would be to violate the decrees of Providence, and to mend the 
imperfections which he designedly left in his works.”’ Strange to say, 
this doctrine is still practically enforced in Spain. The great public 
works begun before thé war still remained unfinished. The few pro- 
jects which have been since approved remain on paper, through the want 
of means for carrying them into execution. There is no country in 
the world in which so many natural facilities exist for the creation of 
canals, none in which such means of communication are so much 
required. But the only attempts at such achievements worth speaking 
of are the canals of the Ebro and of Castile, both of which were aban- 
doned before they were extended to any considerable length. The civil 
war will postpone their completion to the next century. 

It must be confessed that the contests for crowns now going on in 
Portugal and Spain between brother and brother, uncle and niece, are 
sufficiently calculated to make the inhabitants of those devoted countries 
envious of the democratic tranquillity and prosperity of the United States, 
Don Miguel has drawn upon himself the odium of every honourable 
mind. His conduct, since he left our shores to execute the functions of 
regent, has been so perfidious, that we all have felt a kind of personal 
anxiety to witness his downfall. But we suspect that the people of this 
country are almost indifferent to the result of the struggle about to be 
commenced in the other kingdom of the Peninsula. The manifesto of the 
queen-regent may have been a very politic one at home: abroad, at 
least in France and England, it has ruined her cause, If she is to 
govern without a Cortes, what guarantee are we to receive that she will 
not turn out as great a fanatic as Don Carlos is already reputed to be? 
The possession of absolute power in the midst of contending parties 
is necessarily calculated to lead to persecution. What matters it to 
the unfortunate Spaniards whether they are lawfully hanged by the court 
or butchered by the guerillas ? 

M. M. 








A WALK AND A DINNER. 


Ir was November ;—a bitter cold wind blew resolutely and remorse- 
lessly. I am not easily to be set aside when I have once made up my mind 
for a walk; so cuddling up myself in my cloak, forth I sallied for an 
out-of-town perambulation—five miles out and five in. Nothing could be 
more uninviting than the day. The sky was of that lead-like colour 
which bespeaks an inclination to rain if it might be permitted, but that 
being denied, a resolution to satisfy itself with alternate sleet, snow, oT 
bouncing and bounding hail—all pretty confectionary modes of cooking 
what was intended for so many showers of rain, which a man “ dressed 
in a little brief’? discontent must be fastidious indeed utterly to disrelish. 
I, for my part, prefer these cold-cloud comforts to your more common- 
place pelting shower: they may, it is true, cut your cheeks as with 
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minute pieces of flint ; or pepper your nose as with small pebbles ; 
or only stifle your mouth and fill your eyes with what would be dis- 
enough if permanent; but a man with any warmth im his 
body may melt his way through any given quantity of snow that can 
drift around him-——if he keeps moving ;—if he shuts his mouth he need 
not swallow hailstones large enough to choke him; and as for the pin- 
and-needle persecution which a shower of sleet can inflict upon the chub- 
biness of his cheeks, if there is any blood in those facial parts, it is sure to 
feteh out what artists would call their colour. Nature, like agood old lady 
as she is, has as it were-posted at all accessible points where the enemy 
Weather may make its attack extra defences of flesh and blood; and 
thus, by resolutely defending the out-works, protects the citadel. A 
soaking shower, such as we have it in England, is not, perhaps, so easily 
warded off: delightful it is, no doubt, to ducks and other such oily- 
feathered lovers of the damp and the disagreeable—and keeps their 
downy coats, waistcoats, and smallclothes clean, comfortable, and fit 
for company ; but it delights not me: I confess my preference for hail- 
stones, snow, and sleet,—if I must have either one, two, or three of four 
modes of administering these watery matters. A soaking of this sort is 
very well in its way; but I am of Anacreon’s humour, and like to 
“moisten my clay’? in my own particular manner, deeming all other 
modes superfluous. 
It was Sunday,—a dies non among the fashionable vulgar, who, from 
some mistaken superstition as to what they consider gentility, think 
Sunday exercise “‘ vastly ungenteel,” and only the perquisite and proper 
enjoyment of milliners’ girls, shopboys, and mechanics, There is nothing 
so vulgar as the fear of vulgarity. Sunday was undeniably ordained as 
a day of piety, rest, and sober recreation. He who so appointed it, as 
far as I have observed, seems to have made no other marked distinction 
between that day and other days: the sun rises as gloriously as on 
other mornings; the entire machinery of Nature moves on without any 
visible pause, and loses not either its use, beauty, regularity, or sub- 
serviency to His will and the universal service of mankind and every 
other kind ;—all goes on, to all appearance, on Sundays, as on Saturdays 
or Mondays. Shall pehede? fashion or frivolity dare, then, to 
mark a day as vulgar which it perhaps refuses to religion and denies to 
exercise and those healthy sensations which follow close upon the heels 
of exercise? Impossible! No, ye well-attired sons and daughters of that 
ancient antic, Prejudice, “ imagine not ‘hts yain thing ;”’ if you have 
dreaded to be vulgar, fear it no more; but believe, as I do holily, that 
nothing which is mnocent is vulgar, however commonplace or unfashion- 
able it may be. Discard so unworthy a thought, and, with the poet, 
say, whether it be Sunday or any other day, 


«Oh, how can we renounce the boundless store 
Of charms which Nature to her votary yields ! 
The warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 
The pomp of groves, and garniture of fields ; 
All that the genial ray of morning gilds,- 
And all that echoes to the song of even; ° | 
All that the mountain's sheltering bosom shields, 
And all the dread magnificence of heaven— _ " 
Oh how can we renounce, and hope to be forgiven? 


It was Sunday ; buta thinly attended one, The wind was really too 
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scrutinizing for the weak and the tender, and, therefore, only the robust, 
or those who thought themselves so, were abroad. Women conse- 
quently were “ like angels’ visits ’’—every one, by this time knows the 
rest of the quotation. The few pantalooned persons one met were “ per. 
plexed with sudden changes ;”” and puckered lips, pursed-up mouths, 
and winking eyes were the fashion of the day. Here and there a car. 
riage rolled along, but what it contained was concealed by the steam on 


the glasses: a solitary horseman scampered at full speed—if too genteel ' 


to pocket his turnpike coppers, his coat-tails blown up about his 
shoulders, and his cheataie’s long tail now half whisking his eyes out, 
and now lashing its own sleek sides. I really pitied that Smith | 
met in a green lane. His horse seemed warm enough—smoking warm ; 
but he, poor fellow,—if a cloakless, great-coatless rider, with a spare 
body, and a skin hanging loosely about him like a miss-fit—“ a starve- 
ling in a scanty vest,” could possibly be warm, then I do not despair of 
some one out-Parry-ing Parry, and penetrating the North Pole with 
a red-hot poker. His mare seemed to dislike the day as much as 
her master, for she snorted and tossed her head as the sleet struck into 
her nostrils and eyes, and kept tickling the susceptible hairs inside her 
ears; and she put down her feet on the splashy road with the anxiety 
of a cat overtaken in a midnight wandering by a snow-fall which melts 
as it falls. He was a small print, Elzevir edition of Man, stuck upright 
in his saddle upon a huge-boned, deep-barrelled horse,—just such a 


man as the nine-foot attorney about town, considering the space between ° 


his eyes and his legs, might mistake for one of his boots, and laying hold 
of his ears for the straps, attempt to pull him on. He looked more like 
an icicle in Wellingtons and blue trowsers, than a Mr.Smith. His eyes 
shone like two cinders when they are cold ; his face was of the colour of 
one of those facetious-looking blue jugs in which ale is sometimes served 
in country public-houses—his nose was its handle ; altogether, he was 
an impersonation of a line in the popular sea-song,— 


the blue above and the blue below.” 
Some simple-minded poet has inquired, 
“Why doth azure deck the sky ?" 


I should say, simply to keep this conjectural Mr. Smith in countenance. 
What a luxury he would have been to a champagne party in the dog- 
days, if he could have been saved as he was till that time, when dandies 
die off by hundreds if iced champagne runs scarce: a bottle of that fine 
effervescence placed any where in his neighbourhood could not have 
possibly required chilling. I really pitied him, and passed on, medi- 
tating what his then condition must end in: he only wanted a cool 
reception from his wife when he got home to put him in a state of con- 
gelation fit for exportation to either of the Indies as a specimen of 
English ice. 

But while I was looking after him, and laughing, I became suddenly 
conscious that “I also was an Arcadian,” and was myself rapidly cooling 
down to the freezing point. The wind still blew keenly and cuttingly ; 
the sleet still came from all points of the compass, and I began to grow 
uncomfortably cold and beggarly hungry : striking out of the cross-road, 
therefore, I pushed as fast as the driving gust would permit ifto the 
high-road, determined to make amend for my out-door discomforts by 
some extra itin-comforts, “ Any port jn a storm,” says a nautical 
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‘proverb: 80.7 niade for the first sign I saw, * swifiging ‘slow with silten 
‘your,’ "OF rather gibbet*like creak. ~° It bore! off its off a’ 
‘the ings Hed. I have no objection to king's heads: when‘niadle'thns 
: . TL entered: it) had a handiofie interiot;“anidthe Yootn’ “tito 
“which I'was ushered was the very perfection’ of Cleatiliness aid a oma 
“A brisk fire ‘ran roaring up the chimney; a’ chair’ was ‘placed by ‘ihine . 
“host" before it, into‘which I dropt; and felt all Gverassared that] should 


ke very ‘comfortable. I saw, bythe’ respectful atterition ‘with “he 


se ———lCca—elU lll 








éil init, that he ofthe King’s Head ‘thought lit'tiot impossible tliat 
‘Pniight sk “hitn for some’comfort on so ticothfortable ‘a day whiclr it 


"was possible he'could provide. His benevolent eyes #aw) ts if by inthi- 


‘tidn, that'l had not dined, and looked’all willingness that ‘P should: I 
“therefore popped the important question at oiice:— What tifive You 
‘for dinner, Mr. ——Mr. ”»_S* Cockerell, Sir, at your service.””— 





®'¥es, Mr, Cockerell, what can I have??? ‘* Why, Sir,” quoth he, with 


a cold, dry rub of his hands,—* we have some boiled fowls and pickled 
ork just coming up, if that will do, if not——””" “Not a word’ more, 
‘Sir, ‘that is the very thing. As soon as you are reddy, T ‘am.’ He 
"bowed, dusted a table as he passed across the room, and went out: 

“As Beau Tibbs says, and with much propriety, “ I hate yotir immense 
dads of meat—that’s country all over ;”—but such a knick-knack, a 
snap, a snack, a tid-bit, a bonne bouche as the dainty premised and 

omised, I, who have my, and a good portion of some one else’s, share 
‘of the infirmities natural and artificial to man, cannot resist ;—and ‘yet 
Tean be abstemious, if need be, and in my time have been patient and 
non-complaining when Friday’s dinner was unavoidably postporied ‘till 
Sunday. Strong, however, as I am in philosophical endurance of” such- 
like accidents, there are moments when nature will triumph over philo- 
sophy, and testify that I'am no stronger at the pinch’ than my fellows. 
Hercules had his weakness—he loved Omphale too much; so had Top- 
ham, our English Hercules—he loved strong ale “ not wisely, but too 
well :”>—I have mine—and if I must confess it, it is this:—when such 
a dish as boiled fowl and pickled pork is either prophesied or made pos- 
sible, I am, as it were, spell-bound, nolens volens, to the spot, —Samson 
Agonistes not surer—a wolf ina pitfall not more helplessly. I should 
be sorry to be tempted—but if you would try, cover your hook with such 
a bait, and T should inevitably nibble. If I had a Vote for county, city, 
or borough, [ could not long resist bribery and corruption, if the biter, 
was white and tender, and the corruption streaky and not téo salt. 
Natiite, however, who gave me this weakness to keep me humble, and 
show me that I am not perfect, has very properly placed’ me ‘in ‘stich a 
‘predicament in the world that my yielding to a temptation which St. 
‘Anthony himself could not long have resisted does, I believe, no harm to 
the interésts of men, however much it may operate inimically on ‘the 
life-interests of pigs and poultry. aS 
"Th one of those benevolent moods of mind whén“one feels a‘ sort of 

od will to' all conditidns of men, T haye thought that there was but one 

_thing which could péssibly competisate’ a niin for being 4 géntleman ; 
and that would be,—the enjoyment of an uninterrupted via) fpit of boiled 
fowl” and ‘pickled’ pork !—“ other joys ‘are "but “toys.” “Aldermen who 
“thrdttle’ theribelves dnntially with turtle, ind ‘noblemen who denationalize 
“themselves with ‘ragduts and ‘other’ Gallicin’ enormiti¢s in Cookery, are 
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guilty of such mistakes, it is charitable to suppose, in ignorance :— 
it is a City superstition in'the one case, and a West-end error of education 
in the other, pitiable, as are all human errors, and pardonable, for “ to 
err is human—to forgive divine.’? There are, indeed, too many such 
grievous mistakes in eating matters—more, perhaps, than in any other 
concernment of life, which, as they operate on minds, and minds on the 
affairs of men, are not unworthy of the gravest consideration of a much 
graver philosopher than Iam. The nature of a man’s dinner has not 
seldom given a turn to his feelings and affections—his capacity for good 
or evil; a man naturally benevolent it has made to overflow with the 
sweet milk of humanity at a charitable fund-dinner; while, on the con- 
trary, it has rendered a man commonly morose and churlish, bearable to 
himself, and such as happened to be mixed up with him, 
But I am wandering too wide from 


“* The theme and passion of my dream,”"— 


boiled fowl and pickled pork!—The man who invented or came some- 
how, by whatever intricate induction or remote analogy, at such a 
combination of circumstances was a genius—had a subtle and piercing 
wit, and an intelligence of the highest order. And yet, strange to say, 
the author of so noble a discovery is as unknown as tlie inventor of that 
very singular and selfish horizontal enjoyment, sleep. I have sought 
in all probable places for some mention of his should-have-been great 


name, but can find no clue to it: perhaps he had taken some pains to * 


be anonymous, as some of the greatest benefactors of mankind have done. 
The Cyclopeedists are silent: the two Bacons, Friar and Francis, un- 
doubted philosophers as they were, and profound and _perseveringly 
poking as they were in all recondite matters, make not the smallest 
mention of him, or the slightest allusion to even the germ of so notable 
a discovery. The inventive Marquis of Worcester hints at no possible 
amalgamation of two such remote ideas into one great whole. The dis- 
covery was, no doubt, brought to light in his day, but had not received 
the sanction of science and the celebrity due to so splendid a result in 
combination, Great indeed must have heed his capacity !—smaller men 
have been placed side by side with Fame herself, till one can hardly see 
the old lady for the numerousness of her children, while he remains 
unknown and unhonoured. It was easy enough, as an instance, for such 
a man as Sir Isaac Newton to find something more in an apple tumbling 
from a tree than its mere simple downward motion: it was not so very 
hard to discover the New World, for there it was, ready made, patiently 
waiting till a Columbus could be found who was capable of finding it: 
yet what a fuss is made about these twain discoveries !—to discover and 
then associate the affinities of fowl boiled with pork pickled, that was an 
intellectual effort indeed, before which all other discoveries look mighty 
small, and sink into mere Tom-Thumbism. 

While I was thus rhapsodizing “‘ a change came o’er the spirit of my 
dream.” A very eminent deer-stealer who, in his amorous pursuit of 
that undressed veinson, had noticed the remarkable fact, says, and says 
I believe truly, that 

“ The course of true love never did run smooth ;"’ 
I at least agree with him: for while I was thus, as it were, ruminating 
before meat, instead of after it, o’ the sudden a strange hubbub, hurly- 
burly confusion of tongues, shuffling of feet, clattering of pattens, 
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plunging of pump-handles, and rattling of pails arose in the King’s 
Head, very subversive of the decencies of the day, putting my medita- 
tions to fearful flight, and alarming their author “ beyond the Muse’s 

inting.”” A horrid dread came over me. ‘* Coming events,” says 
Mir. Campbell, * cast their shadows before :”’—they do, and, like other 
shadows, they are always larger and more scaring than the substance 
that casts them. ‘* Something serious has befallen the boiled fowl and 
pickled pork!”? I cried out, in a Pythonian agony of perturbation. At 
this moment in rushed mine host, “ like Katterfelto, with his hair on 
end.”—** What is the matter, Mr. Cockerell ?”?—‘“* Oh, sir, sir—that 
d—d pickled pork!—but it serves me right—I had my warnings—I 
suspected that cursed pig from the first;—alive or dead he was meant 
to ruin me !—Sir, he was the odd one of nine at a farrow, born on a 
Friday, by accident killed on a Friday, and I, like an ass, pickled him on 
a Friday, and thought it was Thursday !—There, sir, now the murder’s 
out!—My wife knew it would be so, and she’s right! She always as 

as said that no good would come of him, and there he’s gone and 

set the chimbly on fire now !—I wonder what he’ll do next, d—n him ?” 

Here he stopped for want of breath, not rage, and sank down in a 
chair, wiping the hot and cold drops of anger and fright from his fore- 
head. It seems that in skimming the pot, it was overset; the fat flared ; 
the soot took fire, &c. &c. However, what with pot and pail and wet 
blanket, all danger was soon subdued. My first feeling, of course, was 
that of concern for the mishap which had like to have befallen the 
King’s Head—I forgot my favourite dinner in my sympathy; but this 
proper humanity soon elianged to irresistible laughter at the ludicrous 
superstition of mine host; and I fell back in my chair also, not to faint, 
but to laugh, which I did, long and loud. 

By this time Mr. Cockerell had cooled down to composure; and then 
I thought it high time to inquire, with as much tenderness as possible, 
whether the pickled pork was spoiled. ‘ No,”’ he replied, “‘ d—n it; 
but I won’t touch a bit of it !”? grinding his teeth with returning exaspe- 
ration, ‘* Well,’? said I, “ my resentment is not so deep-rooted as 
your’s. I cannot believe for a moment in Friday making that bad 
which is good at any time; I have no prejudice against odd numbers, 
and I believe in the * white simplicity? and perfect innocency, under all 
circumstances, suspicious or superstitious, of pickled pig; and as I am 
not afraid to be thought as heterodox as I am, pray bring in the pork.” 
At that instant it entered; it was nominally * dinner for one,” but 
really enough for three; and I fell to it “like a faleoner.” As I sat 
making deep gashes with my trenchant blade in the beautiful belly of 
the deceased, Mr. Cockerell looked on me as a Mohammedan looks on 
an indulger in forbidden wine, with one eye hating the indulgence, and 
the other ogling it not unkindly. The proscribed pork was excellent, 
the fowl “ fit for Juno when she dines ;?? and I am not sure whether a 
little soot and Sun Fire-office sauce did not give a piquancy to a dish 
Which, justly relying on its own native graces, 

“ Lacks not the foreign aid of ornament.” 

I made a capital meal, gave thanks, melted two or three cheroots “ into 
thin air,” over a tumbler or two of the water of life, and returned to 
town, well-pleased with my dinner, myself, and with the weather, which 
fretted and blustered still, but “ with a difference” to me, Ww. 
z2 
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London Improvements—-Marriages and Departures—Rail Roads—Rowland Ste. 
phenson, Lloyd, Miss Kemble—Watering Places; Herne Bay, Margate, Has. 
tings, St. Leonard's, Beulah Spa. 





Lonpon ImprovemENntTs.—Dr. Kenrick,—celebrated in his day as a 
literary reviewer, and a great enthusiast about Shakspeare, and for several 
other things, more curious in his day than ours,—says, speaking of Lon- 
don in one of his comedies (for he was also a dramatist), “‘ The metro- 
polis is overgrown—it is out of proportion to the country—the head is 
too big for the body, and the nation has got the rickets.”” This was the 
Doctor’s remark considerably more than half a century since ; what he 
might have said had he lived to a patriarchal age, and seen the present 
state of London, it is difficult to surmise. 

Those who are not much in the habit of thinking, but who take things 
as they come, and look at that only which is mght before their cyes, 
have no conception either of the extent of our native city—including 


the outparishes and Westminster—or of the total ignorance of the ° 


imhabitants of one part of it of the localities of another. ‘The nu- 
sance of omnibuses has this redeeming circumstance in its favour; it 
unquestionably facilitates an intercourse between the orientals and occi- 
dentals in a degree hitherto unknown, and yet little is comparatively 
understood of the ultra proceedings of either east or west. The north and 
south of London—from its being along and narrow town—are much 
more closely approximated ; and the native of Kentish Town may pro- 
bably know where the obelisk in St. George’s Fields stands, without 
obtaining any very great credit as a traveller. 

A man in Piccadilly asks another the way to Leman Street, Good- 
man’s Fields—they are both in the same town; yet the Piccadillyite, if 
he be “ a native, and to the manner born,” is little likely to be able to 
tell him; the dandy (with a cigar in his mouth) of Finsbury Square or 
St. Helen’s Place, as vainly inquires of his obliging neighbour the way to 
Connaught Place. Nothing gives an sn insight into metropolitan 
matters but the arrival in London of some foreign count or countess, 
who thinks it necessary to see all our lions, and subsequently laughs at us 
in a book of libels for our pains. There are upwards of eighty exhibitions 
open daily in London during the season, besides the Cathedrals, the 
Tower, the Custom-house, Christ’s Hospital, and half a hundred other 
objects well worthy attention, but which we, who see the outsides of them 
every day, never think it worth our while to enter or make further in- 
quiry about. 

We are led into these remarks by having accidentally been led to the 
new London Bridge—and the accident was rather an incident; 1t 18 
true, we lost both our time and pains into the bargain in the end, (but, 
n’importe, she was very pretty,) except that it gave us an opportunity of 
looking at the improvements in progress in that vicinity, which are of & 


character so extremely important to the appearance of the city itself, 
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that we are assured the perfect silence upon the subject which we have 
remarked, arises literally from an ignorance of their existence. 

It is impossible to imagine the change which the magician’s wand, in 
the shape of the surveyor’s rod, has so rapidly effected on both sides 
the river. On the Surrey side, Southwark High Street is laid low— 
that narrow, wretched avenue, crowded and crammed with carts as it 
was wont to be, has given place to a fine handsome approach ; and instead 
of the wretched tenements which, in the days of England’s glory, shel- 
tered the unfortunate victims of unbounded prosperity, have all been. 
pulled down, and rows of splendid houses prepared for the suffering 
tradesmen whose present insolvent circumstances would draw tears 
from butchers’ eyes. 

The street leading in a line from St. Thomas’s Street to the Borough 
Market has been widened, and an opening has been left whence the 
beautiful church of St. Saviour, and the restored Chapel of the Virgin— 
which the Cockney architects think to make more interesting than its 
own antiquity renders it, by calling it the ‘* Ladye’’ Chapel,—as if it 
was necessary to call Lady—Ladye,—appears to the greatest advantage. 

On the other side of the street the whole of the houses have been 
pulled down which stood between St. Thomas’s Hospital and the bridge, 
and a new street built, which joins Tooley Street, by means of. arches, 
just beyond the church. The space between this new street and the 
hospital is enclosed with iron railings, which extend to the street itself, 
and the whole of the domain, comprising many acres, belongs to the in- 
stitution. All the traffic to old Tooley Street is now carned on under 
archways, and does not in the slightest degree interfere, as it did 
formerly, with the thoroughfare of what was formerly High Street. 

A similar arrangement has been made on the London side of the river 
for the communication between Upper and Lower Thames-street ; and 
the advantages derivable from this decided separation of the heavy carts 
and waggons necessary for carrying on the business of the wharfs and 
warehouses from the lighter carriages, and for the conveyance of less 
ponderous articles and passengers, are inconceivable. 

Upon the city side of this magnificent bridge, which produces an en- 
tirely novel effect upon the eye from the circumstance of its being lower 
than the approaches leading to it, the first object which attracts the 
passenger’s notice is the new Hall of the Company of Fishmongers,—a 
company distinguished by having upon its books some of the most illus- 
trious and extraordinary personages of the day. This is a magnificent 
quadrangular building of stone, with two fronts, one facing the river, 
where the fish are caught, and the other facing the street, where the fra- 
ternity are received: it is a very beautiful elevation, and forms a very 
effective feature to the scene. 

Farther on, an opening gives usa fine view of the Monument, which 
We rejoice to see still remains unmutilated by the sacrilegious hands of 
the Goths, who wished to render it a monument to nothing, by defacing 
the inscription which so justly and historically attributes the burning of 
London to the Papists. This new Bridge-street, by a bold curve, cuts 
into the old Gracechurch Street, just above where Fish-street Hill formerly 
stood; while} on the left hand, a new and magnificent street is in progress 
of erection, which will lead directly from the square in front of the bridge 
to the eastern corner of the Mansion House, shortening the distance by 
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at least two-thirds, and placing the river at the immediate command of 
the chief magistrate of the city, to whom its uncontrolled dominion be- 
longs,—at least from Staines to Southend. haf 

All these things have been done, and a magnificent pile of buildings 
raised, and not one human being in Grosvenor Square knows anythin 
about it. We can tell the Grosvenorites and the Parklaneites that these 
improvements are worth looking at, if they care about the metropolis of 
the country ; and when they are there, a peep at the newly-arranged 
armoury at the Tower will amply repay them for their trouble. We 
say this without knowing Dr. Meyrick, or caring. for the interests of the 
warders, or those to whom the exorbitant fees of admission go; but it is 
a thing well worth seeing. 





MarniaGes AnD Departures.—There have been a great many mar- 
riages during the month in high life, as low people call it, and a great 
many more, much mote, serious things—we mean emigrations to the 
continent; they continue, as a French correspondent tells us, at the rate 
of sixty per diem. All this is bad—bad for the country—both in morals 
and finance, and is unquestionably the result of apprehension of conse- 
quences likely to result from the very unsettled state of affairs. 

Lord Fordwich has married the daughter of Lord Grantham, or, as 
we ought to say—since his Lordship’s accession to the title conferred 


upon his mother—Earl de Grey. The young lady is most highly con- © 


nected, and, besides the immediate honours of her descent, is niece to the 
Earl of Ripon, Lord Fordwich, as our readers know, is the eldest son 
of Lord and Lady Cowper, and nephew of Lord Melbourne, who is 
stated to have behaved most liberally upon the occasion. There was of 
course the whole history of Valenciennes lace, and dejeuners, and travel- 
ling carriages, and honeymoons, which the happy couple proceeded to 
Pansanger to enjoy. 

Mr. A’Court, the eldest son of Lord Heytesbury, so long in our di- 
plomatic service, is married to the eldest daughter of the amiable and 
accomplished Lady Holmes, of the Isle of Wight. Sir Hussey Vivian is 
united to a eae leds of the name of Webster, whose person and accom- 
plishments are very highly spoken of ; and Captain Yorke, son of the 
late Sir Joseph, and heir presumptive to the earldom of Hardwicke, has 
married one of the lovely and accomplished daughters of Lord and Lady 
Ravensworth. This is the fourth daughter of the family now married. 
The others are—the Countess of Belgrave, Viscountess Barrington, and 
Lady Williamson. 

Lord Crofton is married to Lady Georgiana Paget, eldest daughter of 
Lord Anglesey by the present Duchess of le. Lord Anglesey’s health 
would not allow of his remaining in England to be present at the 
ceremony. But the marriage of the month most distinguished by the 
 aaquag | and circumstances which attended it, is that of the Hon. 
Henry Wellesley, eldest son of Lord Cowley, to the Hon. Olivia de Roos, 
daughter of the late Baroness de Roos, by the late Right Hon. Lord 
Henry Fitzgerald, sister of the present Lord de Roos, and Maid of 
Honour to Her Majesty. The ceremony took place on Wednesday 
evening at six o’clock, in the private chapel of Windsor Castle; the 
Bishop of Worcester performed the ceremony, and the King was graciously 
pleased to give the bride away. Lady Georgiana Howe and Miss Taylor 
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were the bridesmaids. The new-married couple left Windsor for the 
Queen’s Lodge in Bushy Park, at nine o’clock. The Queen and the 
Duke of > hone ge were present at the here be cay with the rela- 
tions of the bride, and the superior officers of the royal household. 

As for the emigrations, nobody who has not considered the subject 
can be at all aware of their extent, or the effect which they must neces- 
sarily produce upon commerce in the ensuing season. We are credibly 
informed, that the passports granted during the last two months average 
sixty per diem, or one thousand eight hundred per month. Already, as 
we perceive by the statements put forth at the anti-tax payment meet- 
ings, trade—the inland trade—is so much decreased as to disable the 
shopkeepers from paying these absolutely necessary imposts. What will 
it be when the é/ite of fashion are gone, and the fashionable shopkeepers, 
who will be bereft of customers, find that they have the highest rents 
and the heaviest taxes to pay ? 

It seems curious, but we believe it to be a fact, that St. James’s is 
one of the most dissatisfied parishes in London. There are constant 
squabbles between the vestry and the parishioners, and between the 
select and the general, and the assessors and the assessed ; while, in point 
of fact, it is notorious that the prices of every article of consumption are, 
in the parish, assessed proportionably to the locality and character of 
the purchasers. 

It is, however, a serious thing to find the flower of the country blow- 
ing off—it is ominous and unpleasant. We are not of a gloomy turn 
of mind, but we cannot but anticipate sad reverses from a general 
defection of the aristocracy. 





Rait Roaps.—The insanity of 1825 appears to have broken out again. 
We see, on all hands and on every side, announcements of new projects— 
new schemes—new joint-stock companies—all of which we look at with 
that degree of suspicion which is justly excited by recollections of the 
ruin and misery in which the blind folly of a gullable public involved 
thousands of innocent, unoffending people, at the period to which we 
now refer. 

The Joint-Stock Bank speculation is a most plausible scheme ; so are 
theiron rail-roads, the steam-carriages, and trams, to Bristol, and Dover, 
and Oxford, and Birmingham. As for the Joint-Stock Bank affairs, 
Mr. George Farren’s pamphlet has put those clearly to rest, at least if 
eommon sense is to prevail over humbug and pretension; and as for the 
railways, we haye one fact to offer which is worth a million of pros- 
pectuses, or half a hundred shares—the Manchester and Liverpool rail- 
road has been supported only by passengers, since its opening; the 
youn of merchandise and manufactures traversing the trams, or rails 
as they are now called, works down all the profit. The wear and tear is 
far beyond the revenue. The light carriages, even with heavy passengers, 
are profitable, and for the short distance, and with the constant inter- 
course between Manchester and Liverpool, superadded to curiosity, which 
induces every adventurous and inquiring dunce to prefer being whisked 
through the air at the tail of a boiler to travelling comfortably in his car- 
nage and four, this part of the speculation has answered; but that part 
which more seriously applies to the intercourse between London and 
Birmingham or Bristol, has been a complete failure. No man in his 








can be imagined. All the traffic for these long distances would, there- 
foxe, be confined to sugar-hogsheads, tierces of pork, and bales of cotton 
from the one; and musket-barrele, snuffer-trays, and butions from the 
other, packed im such quantities as to grind down not only the London 
prices, but the Company’s roads. Itis all a mistake: so long as 
good enough to give us horses and carriages, and the power to possess 
and use them, all this jigamaree stuff of boiling and bouncing along will 
be a failure. It may make 2 burst for a little; indeed it already has 
done so more than once; but we would scricusly advise our friends to 

their money in their pockets, “ take the goods the gods provide,” 
and wait before they lay out their substance in «hat are called unprove- 
ments, but which, unless we are much mistaken, will turn out bubMes, 
“ such as the sea hath,” or rather such as the year 1825 had, to which 
we have already pointed. 





Rowtasp Srerszxsox—Liorp—Miss Kemete.—Amongst the 
curious circumstances of human life and its vicissitudes, it is impossible 
net to remark the fate of Rowland Stephenson, the late banker of 
Lombard-street.—This man, in the enjoyment of every luxury euited 
hie temsper and mind,—the pleasures of the table, of wine, of the theatres, 
in several of which he had private boxes,—the éclat of parliament, which 
then was something, and which he highly appreciated,—euddenly left the 
country overwhelmed with crimina! debt and irretrievable disgrace. 

‘It seems that a confidential clerk, called Lloyd, was, m fact, the 
principal actor in this affair; and that Stephenson became the dupe of 
the underling whom he had condescended to trust. Stephenson, at all 
events, lived poorly and sadly in America: Lloyd gaily and callousiy. 
But mark the point: at length Stephenson has been arrested and 
lodged in jail in the United States, at the suit of the ex-Sheriff Parkins, 
and is, or at least was at the time the latest letters left that land of liberty, 
imearcerated ; with this liarity, that his ae gee! or plaintiff, or 
whatever he is called in hiss parts, the ex-Sheriff himself, was also an 
inmate of the same prison. 

We remember 2 year or two ago, when Sir Joseph blackballed the gay 
and spirituel Viscount at White’s, he gave as his only reason for domg 
so the popularity of the young Lord. “ Wherever I go,” said Sir Joseph, 
“I see him. [ cannot miss him, do what I can. I have blackballed 
him here, in order to have one room at least in London where I am sure 
of not meeting him.” 

This reason was an amiable one -—however there are no balloting boxes 
m American prisons we presume; and Rowland Stephenson, however 
anxious he might have been to exclude Parkins, (Parkins having no desire 
to leave Stephenson out,) is obliged not only, not to secure himself from 
the collision, but to endure the association. 

Talking of America, it seems that our Fanny Kemble, although to be 
married to an American, is not to continue in the United States,—or 
rather, in those states which are miscalled united. She is to come to the 
country which owns and claims her, and is here to be made Mr. Butler’s 
wife; after which, (as the play bills would say,) Charles Kemble is (at 
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least 0 we are told by the newspapers, which, always excepting the in- 
dsviduals themselves, are the worst imagmable authority) to go to Italy 
while his second daughter mproves herseif im music. Fanny, we sus- 
pect, bas gamed more notes in America than her sister will acquire in 
any part of Enrope, just yet. We hear, however, that she is a most 
promsing gi. What a happy family! —the one daughter so admirably 
ee ay oes Se 


It has been suggested tha: Miss Kemble should take leave of the 

stage,—nepped m the bud by matrimony,—by giving a course 

of her popular characters. We trust she will do so; and we trust, 

moreover, that her father will not take himeclf away from our stage, 

where, and we speak it with perfect smecerity, at this moment, he has no 
equal. 





Wargaixc Praces—Heaxe Bar — Mancate — Hastixes — Sr. 
Leoxagn’s—Becian Sea.—We last month noticed the ex 
capriciousness of public taste as regards public amusements; nothing 
can be more curious than its «whimsicality as relates to watering-places. 
It appears that this year every possible facility that steam can afford 

been given to the intercourse between it and the 
Margate, the hitherto cheap and nasty, and exclusively popular resort 
the cocknies, has been comparatively deserted. So it is; the mind 
wants excitement—in love, or any other less important pursuit, a a few 
obstacles, and a little difficulty, increase our anxiety to obtain the 


’ 


When there was a difficulty in getting to Margate, Margate was the 
place for all the dear dirty folks who, like their own table-cloths, wanted 
washing ouly once a-week; and the deputies’ wives, and the 
themselves, and the violet-backed common councilmen, and the furred- 
robed liverymen, and their rosy-cheeked ladies raved about Margate: the 
difficulties were smoothed away, and then for a year or two the very 
facilities were novelties ; and so it went on, till at last the violets, and the 
furs, and all the rest of them, suggested, accgsding to the rule of three, 
that if it were s0 easy to goto Margate in such a time, it would be just as 

fo go to some other place much farther off in so much more time ; 
“ Besides that,” says the wife of the Newgate-street salesman, or 
the Leadenhall butcher, “ everybody can go to Margate now ;—it is so 
cheap, and so easy :” and accordingly Margate is voted vulgar, even by 
the gentlemen of the second table, and nobody who is anybody ever 
goes there. 

Some innocent people have taken advantage of this change of feeling, 
and have endeavoured to make a watering-place of a thing in a nook 
called “ Herne Bay;” and have stuck out a pier like a comb into 
what, with a great deal of good-nature, is considered the sea; and here 
they have donkeys— besides the visiters,—and a hotel, and half-a-dozen 
wretched holes ‘of houses, for which they charge the price of 
im Grosvenor Street or Park Lane. To be sure, as contrasted with that 
mest odious of swamps, Southend, where, to get a sight of day, you are 
obliged to climb to a row of houses, where you are repaid with little else 
than the smell of the mud which you have luckily escaped,—Herne Bay, 
they say, is a paradise; but it is, after all, a fool’s paradise, as the specu- 
lators in land will find to their cost. 
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Brighton, owing to the admirable arrangement of the coaches, and 
the improvement and curtailment of the road, stands pre-eminent, 
There,—ugly, frightfully ugly as the place is in itself, are air, and sea, 
and sunshine, all ; and in winter (for in summer, when our grand. 
mothers patronised it, i it is odious) it affords to the healthy and the invalid 
everything that can be desired. No change of season is there percep- 
tible; for how should the fall of the leaf afflict us where there is not a 
tree to be seen? 

Hastings is a sort of rabbit-warren : somebody has called it a row of 
houses in a fives court. It is an odious hole in‘hot weather; and no- 
body goes to it when it is cold. Its neighbour, St. Leonard’s, appears, 
like another Venus, to have sprung from the sea in full-matured beauty 
at a leap. Mr. Burton, who is the founder of this flourishing town, 
(for so it has become,) seems as if he had served a piece of the Regent’s 
Park ‘as butter-sellers treat a piece of butter,—clapped it up between 
two wooden paddles all entire, and popped it down at Bulverhithe, or 
whatever the hamlet is called which he selected for his enterprize. It is 
truly beautiful, and from the sea has a most imposing effect. Whether 
the tavern-bills in this place possess a similar character, 


“ Those best can tell who feel them most.” 


Eastbourne is delightful in its way. The sea-houses, as long as they 
stand, will be charming: but some fine night they will be either blown 
down or washed away. All the rest of the place is detestable. But none 
of these once favourite receptacles have been blest by violent overflows 
—at least, of visiters—this year. No ;—my lord and my lady, and my 
lordling and my ladyling, all go abroad: so must the tag-rag and bob- 
tail; for those who most affect to despise the nobility invariably try 
most assiduously to imitate them; and all the odd shillings and six- 
pences out of the till have gone to afford the interesting Dolly or the 
pathetic Patty a trip to Brussels, a peep at Antwerp, the joutssance 
of Calais fair, or the delights of a féte at Boulogne. 

In revenge for this, a gentleman of the name of Smith, who con- 
stantly walk, about in company with a black cane, like that of Simpson 
of Vauxhall, only on a smaller scale, has astounded the world with the 
splendours of the Beulah Spa, where all the population of civilized 
London go to drink water ; which water, we are weak enough to believe, 
is poured into a sort of puddle every morning from some well-regulated 
recipe of an experienced chemist. The thing under which it is secreted 
is very like a beehive, and about three times the size of those in which 
the industrious honey-makers live. 

It is a pretty place—when you are out of it ;—when you are in it 
you are very much in the position of a beef-steak in a giblet-pie,—per- 
haps our readers have heard of the dish,—we mean at the bottom; and 
when the valley gets pretty—that is to say, when the trees grow up— 
you might as well be an owl in an ivy- u Py or acting Jack in the 
Green on May-day, as in the middle of it. However, seriously speak- 
ing, it is quite worth going to, even if it were for nothing but the plea- 
sure of getting away from it. No less than two thousand people paid & 
shilling a-head for admission in one day last year to the beauties of this 
most popular garden. 





Iu our Commentary of last month, it became our duty to notice the 
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loss of the Amphitrite convict-ship, which occurred, as it a 

the testimony of the surviving sailors, through the weakness of the 
surgeon and the pride of his wife, who, by the way, was going out with 
him without permission. This month we have to notice a case, which, 
if not involving so great a loss of human life, is characterized by quite 
as much ignorance or carelessness, and by some acts of atrocity, almost 
unparalleled in history—we mean as relate to the Earl of Wemyss 
smack, 

Of the criminalities alleged against the man Reeve, who has been 
committed to Norwich Castle to take his trial, we have no intention to 
speak ; for two reasons, one, because, pending -a legal investigation, it 
would appear unfair to add anything to what is generally known on the 
subject likely to prejudice the case ; and the other, because we consider 
the felonious part of the affair infinitely less culpable in the scale of 
enormities, than the besotted callousness which left eleven innocent 
women and children to perish at a moment when there were but eighteen 
inches water under the bow of the vessel within two hundred yards 
of the shore, which gradually shelved to a place of perfect security. 

These unhappy persons were told by the master of the smack to get 
into the upper berths, and they would be quite safe; that the tide was 
ebbing, and that in an hour it would be so dry round the vessel, that 
they would be able to walk on shore without wetting their feet. Dis- 
suaded from immediate escape at the hazard of damping their shoes, 
these unhappy victims betook themselves to these upper berths, and 4 
there waiting for the water to decrease; and the master of the smack 
on deck, who could see, of course, what effect the time had produced on 
the tide, permitted them to remain there, although he found that instead 
of ebbing the tide was flowing. 

But this is not the worst part of the history: the passengers, male 
passengers, huddled themselves on the companion stairs, where the 
were standing when a sea broke over the smack, and, breaking throug 
’ the cabin sky-light, swamped the cabin ; to what extent, the reader will 
understand by reading a letter which has been published by one of 
these passengers, in which he says, that after the sea had struck the sky- 
ight, he looked into the cabin, and that Mrs. Cormack (who was in one 

the upper berths) held up her child to him and shook her head. Is 
it not clear that if, instead of acquiescing in her melancholy presenti- 
ment of death, these gentlemen had rushed into the cabin and hauled 
the helpless and frightened women out, that they could all have been 
preserved? Instead of that, these gentlemen were of such delicate tastes 
and fine feelings, that because it was the ladies’ cabin, and some of the 
ladies were partly undressed, they were afraid or ashamed of taking the 
liberty of saving their lives! There they stood, till sea after sea burst over 
the broken sky-lights, each worse than the preceding one, as the tide rose, 
until the delicate gentlemen left their snuggery and got forward ; whence 
they, the master and the crew, all got safe on shore, as soon as a boat 
could pull off to them. 

The superfine gentility of the gentlemen passengers, however, might in 
a certain degree have been excited by that love of self which is inherent in 
the majority of human beings; they saved themselves : and as they were, 
as the sailors say, “‘ only passengers,” they were not, in point of fact, 
responsible for any one’s safety except their own; but that the captain, 
wholly engrossed by the duty, which we admit to be a very important 
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one, of saving his vessel, should totally have forgotten the helpless and 
terrified women under his charge, seems almost inconceivable. It is 
clear he was in error about the tide; but it is also clear that he must 
yery soon have discovered that error ; and if he had discovered it before 
there were three feet water on the land side of the smack, he could have 
saved every one of his passengers by handing them over the side, and 
letting his men wade with them on their shoulders to the shore. The fact 
is, that he believed them to be safe and out of the way, and expected 
that the smack would float at the next high water; and the uneapected 
accident of the sea striking her, which ought to have been anticipated 
and provided against, by either battening in the sky-lights or covering 
them with tarpaulins, put an end to his scheme. 

The strongest proof of the needlessness of this waste of life is to be 
found in the fact, that, before the ladies took to the berths, there were 
but eighteen inches water round the vessel, and that, after they were all 
drowned, a cart was driven alongside the vessel, and these yet warm 
bodies—outraged in their removal beyond precedent—were placed in it 
for removal to the church; the same cart and the same horses, it is 
quite clear, might haye conveyed them to the dry land while they were 
alive and in safety. 

We trust that the trumpery six-and-eightpenny feeling of human nature 
will not predominate in this affair, and that the paltry vengeance upon the 
supposed stealers of rings and reticules will not supersede the infinitely 
more just and noble indignation which every one must feel at the con- 
duct of the master of the vessel, and that a question of murder, which 
might fairly arise out of his conduct, may not be stifled by the punish- 
ment of petty larceny, committed by an amateur wrecker, who had 
nothing whatever to do with the original cause of the mischief and misery. 

The details of the unexpected and happy return of Captain Ross and 
his adventurous companions will be found im another part of our Num- 
ber; it deserves a few words in our department, because, as it appears 
to us, Captain Ross, in his last expedition, has done what is the next 
best thing to succeeding in establishing the existence of a north-west 
passage—that of establishing its non-entity—he has not only saved him- 
self and his colleagues, but the lives of many others who doubtlessly 
would have made new attempts for the purpose of completing the dis- 
covery, if the gallant captain had not so completely extinguished 
the hopes of their enterprising spirits. Captain Ross and his nephew 
must, to be sure, have felt not a little gratified, when dining at Windsor 
with our gracious king, by comparing his situation with that in which 
he was placed a year or two years before on the corresponding day of the 
month. Of course, we shall have an account of his proceedings during 
his protracted absence published, which cannot fail to be highly inte- 
resting to his countrymen. 





The most remarkable feature of our domestic politics during the 
month is the openly avowed determination on the part of the people not to 
pay the assessed taxes—a determination fraught, as it must be evident to 
the meanest capacity, with the most serious consequences, and one at 
which these popular orators and legislators seem to have arrived with- 
out the slightest reason. 

In party politics, men providentially and naturally differ ; some men 
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extol, while others others decry the present ministry, We have no po- 
litical feeling one way or another, but a general desire and disposition to 
uphold the constitution and the state. Ina ship, a poe may arise upon 
a question of destination; and those who dissent from the majority may 
have some hidden interested motive for wishing the vessel to go to 
Odessa, while the others rigidly maintain the original intention of 
steering for Ancona. 

It may be, that this very difference of opinion is caused without any 
sinister intention, but merely upon a different view of the advantages 
of the probable results of one or the other course; and these bickerings 
and dissensions are only to be put down by the force of the authority 
which is delegated to the captain ;—but, let the storm lower—let the 

le rise and the sea swell—all minor differences upon the point of 
whither the ship is to go, merge at once in the unanimous effort to keep 
her afloat, and secure her against the effects of the storm, and save her 
from wreck and destruction. So with the true patriot, whatever his pri- 
vate opinion of the individuals at the helm of the state may be, and how- 
ever much he may differ with them on points of duty or discipline, the 
moment a storm threatens to overwhelm the country, he abandons all 
party feeling, and lends his aid to the preservation of her best interests 
and her valuable institutions. 

It may be true that the people who now refuse to pay taxes are 
disappointed, because the performance of ministers has not equalled 
their promises; but they ought to recollect that all great changes 
require time to effect them,—at least, if they are to be of any per- 
manent service,—and that it is not a question of promise or pledge 
which ought to invole an abolition of imposts which are actually and 
absolutely essential to the existence of the country as a nation. 

Now, it is clear that whatever opinion the auti-tax people have formed 
of the present ministry, they are wrong in their facts ;—they say that 
the assessed taxes were war-taxes, and, therefore, they will not pay them 
in time of peace; this is gratuitous nonsense: they have paid them for 
seventeen years in time of peace, and there is no reason upon earth why 
they should be repealed now more than there was four, seven, or ten 
pare since; the action upon the public mind has been produced, not 

y this great discovery about peace or war, but because the people are 

disappointed by the effects of the Reform Bill, which, as these very 
orators tell us, has reduced trade in the metropolis to such a state of 
depression that they cannot continue to pay the taxes. 

Ve suspect, although we are ready to admit that the extensive emi- 
gration of persons of rank and property must considerably affect the 
metropolitan tradesmen, that the shopkeepers of the present day are as 
well off as any class of the community : but whether they are or are not, it 
is clear that, if they choose to refuse their share of contributions to the 
exigencies of the state, they can claim no share of its protection ; and what 
then? They weaken the arm of the law which protects their property, 
Might will overcome Right, and the whole country will present one 
extended scene of anarchy and confusion. ‘ 

It is quite a mistaken idea to suppose that injuring a government is 
the way to produce content and comfort. Look at Belgium,—in con- 
sequence of the revolution in that country, trade is absolutely dead ;— 
look at all the countries where the people have turned round upon their 
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rulers. We repeat, we are not talking of the present government here 
with any party feeling ; we can see their faults as well as anybody,— 
but we would even conceal them at present, because we are sure that, in 
enforcing a necessary taxation, they only do that without which the 
country cannot exist. Ifthey have given pledges and made promises, 
they will doubtlessly redeem the one and fulfil the other; but let them 
wait until they can be called upon so to do constitutionally in parlia- 
ment, and do not let a faction of turbulent and dissatisfied men (and it 
generally occurs that the most violent anti-tax payers are people who 
never paid a direct tax in their lives) thwart and embarrass the ministry 


by a resistance which, we have no hesitation in saying, is at once weak 
and wicked. 





We do not venture upon the province of theatrical criticism in our 
commentaries, but really the gigantic undertaking of managing the two 
t houses by one hand deserves a word or two, rather under the 
head of “* wonderful fortitude,’? than in a classification of dramatic 
memoranda. 

Providence has given us two eyes; so that if one should be poked 
out by any accident, we may yet see with the other, So government 

ve London two winter theatres, not, perhaps, with the providential 
forethought, that if one were burnt down the public might use the other, 
but, as it seems to us, that they might emulate and stimulate each other 
to great exertions for popular edification and amusement; and it is quite 
certain that theatrical matters were never in such a flourishing state as 
when there were two distinct companies of actors, and when what is 
called the monopoly was in full force. Colman’s “ John Bull,” and 
Sheridan’s “ Pizzaro,” produced to the rival theatres, nearly about the 
same period, not less than fifty thousand pounds each. Where then was 
the great mart of talent ?—it concentrated in what Mr. Spring, the box- 
book and housekeeper, called “‘ the Lane” and “ the Garden,” and 
blazed away in public splendour and private respectability, unknown 
the moment that playhouses sprang up like pumpkins, and scattered 
theatrical ability all over the courts and alleys of the metropolis. 

The two great eyes,—to carry on the allegory,—got weaker and weaker 
every year till at last the speculation in either became very bad indeed. 
Mr. Bunn is endeavouring to cure the ophthalmia by taking both under 
his control; and as far as having them both he is, perhaps, wise ;—in 
opening both, we think he is not,—unless he considers it right for the 
name of the thing, that both the patent theatres should exist. 

It is clear to us, as a matter of profit, he would best succeed if he 
closed one altogether. A sportsman always shuts one eye when he 
means to make his shot tell; and, as far as the playhouses are con- 
cerned, it seems the most absurd piece of pains-taking to find Mr. King 
acting Rolla at the “ Lane” one night, and the next playing Alex- 
ander at the “ Garden”’—a Mrs. Sloman (who they say is a very 
fine actress) practising the pathetic at the “Garden”? on Monday, and 
doing the sentimental in the ‘‘ Lane” on Tuesday. Select one house— 
say Covent Garden, because we believe it the larger—jam into it all the 
dignity, sentiment, pathos, pantomime, comedy, farce, and interlude to 
be got; stuff it like a turkey at Christmas, and shut up Old Drury. As 
it is, neither house is ever half full; then one might be crowded, and the 
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moment the public ascertained that it was inconveniently crowded, and 
that there was not a box to be had to see Mrs. Sloman act, or hear Miss 
Inferiority (or whatever the young lady’s name is) sing, they would all 
conspire to squeeze each other, and the string of hackney-coaches would 
reach half up Long Acre. 

For an enlargement upon the question of the majors and minors we 
have no room this month—we may have next; but we must just ob- 
serve, that the acting of Mrs. Yates in adomestic drama (as it is termed) 
called ‘Grace Huntley,’’ at the Adelphi, is just as near perfection as 
anything on a stage can be. She is a Garrick in petticoats, and sym- 
metrical as her figure is, we hope never to see her in any thing else. If 
Mr. Reeve would act his fun in sober sadness, he would really be a good 
player; but, like another and a much greater mime, “the drink,” as 
old Mrs. Hamlet says in the play, has exactly the opposite effect upon 
his fun that he wishes it to have; it makes him dull, stupid, and un- 
intelligible, 

Mathews’s gallery at the Queen’s Bazaar has closed; its exhibition, 
and its complete failure in attraction, shows, in a most curious manner, 
the value of a shilling in the estimation of man and womankind. While 
these very pictures were in his own house, huddled higgledy-piggledy in 
asmall, narrow gallery, every body was dying to see them; half the 
lords in the creation and of their ladies, all the sages and even saints 
were on the que vive to get a peep at Mathews’s pictures. Here have 
they been better arranged than they ever were before, seen to infinitely 
greater advantage, and not ten people a day have been to look at them. To 
be sure, in going to Mathews’s house, besides paying nothing for admis- 
sion, the visiters were sure to experience the effects of his generous hos- 
pitality—and a more liberal man does not exist—the cold collation was 
an invariable result of the warm reception ; and it may be, as is the case 
with some connoisseurs, that the “ plates” were a greater attraction than 
the “ pictures.”? Be that as it may, it is certain that the absolute neg- 
lect of the collection, valuable as it is, in many instances, from the in- 
trinsic value of the portraits, but in all from the peculiarity and exclusive- 
ness of its character, has established the importance of twelve pennies in 
the public mind, and, what is more mortifying to a zealous friend of the 
pe the entire absence of any interest about theatrical matters in gene- 
ral society. 

The Gurick Club, recently established in King Street, Covent Gar- 
den, have been in treaty with Mr, Mathews for the entire collection. 
Should they agree upon terms, they propose building a room for its re- 
ception. We can conceive no destination so suitable—none so secure as 
to its remaining unbroken, No private individual could or would buy the 
portraits of four or five hundred actors. The collection, if brought to 
public sale, would be weeded of the good pictures, and eventually scat- 
tered and destroyed, which, after nearly thirty years’ labour in the con- 
centration of them, would be too bad. At this Garrick Club they would 
be deposited entire, and remain in the most suitable locale imaginable. 
We hope the bargain will be concluded, because we are sure it would be 
desirable to preserve the “Gallery” as it is, and pretty nearly certain 
that it would be the best bargain for Mr. Mathews himself. 
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The Lion's Mouth. 


“ ALIENA NEGOTIA CENTUM.”—Horat, 








To the Editor of the New Monthly Magazine. 


Sir,—On passing through Berkham the other day, I naturally 
sought for the little quiet vicarage in which Cowper was born—a i 


ad @ 


drawing 
of which met my eye in the pretty parlour of pretty Miss Page ve 
King's Arms Inn. ith deep grief and indignation I learnt that a Van 
named Crofts, the present vicar, pulled it utterly down about three ye 
ago, and raised a mass of brick and mortar in its place. Sir, tis acts 
be made public, in order that public scorn may recompense the bad tasts 
and bad feeling of the parson who did it. If you think so, give this note.a 
corner in your excellent Magazine. Sir, Yours, lolalied? ams 





[From a batch of “ Merry Poems” we select the following ; but the writer 
must do better next time.) ii 


LOVE'S ALAS! 
_ * The course of true love never did run smooth.” 


Soe 


Th’ unluckiest lover sure am I 
That ever penned a sonnet, ll! 
Or eulogized a lady's eye, ct 
Or tied a lady's bonnet. % 


And what is worse, my case is one 
That hath no parallel ‘ 

In Cupid's calendar. There's none — " 
E’er loved so ill—so well! 


Perhaps you'll think Louise is crusty— 
Or else too young—or I 

A bachelor, grown old and fusty, 
Less fit to wed than die. 


Or, perhaps, you'll think my goddess slily 
Some one else caresses ; 

Or that papa has treated drily 
Me and my addresses. 


Yet no: I am but twenty-one ; 
The nymph not quite so aged ; 
Moreover, I’m an only son, 
And she quite disengaged. 


‘As for papa and ma, I'm sure 
They ll never rant and rave, 
Because I know they're both secure, 
And quiet—in the grave. 


Neither is't absence mars my lot ; 
Nor illness, which is worse ; 

Nor yet that wedlock’s antidote, 
Yclept an empty purse. 


_ Then what, you'll ask,—what can it be, 
I the name of love and wonder, 
That keeps ~ sweet Louise and me 
So wrongfully asunder ? 


This—this the cause of all my woes— > bus as 


Woes that no tears can quench ! 
She not a word of English knows, 
And | not one of French. 





ee 
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A Treatise on those Disorders of the Brain and Nervous System usuall 
considered and called Mental. By David Uwins. 


Our planet has been called the Bedlam of the system. If it be so, how 

| to observe the more convalescent of the patients strenuously de- 
voting their skill and attention to the alleviation, or at least the solace, of 
their common malady! And how admirable the dispositions, with which 
Providence has fitted up this beauteous hospital of incurables! What end- 
less varieties of grace and sublimity to breathe peace and gladness to the 
diseased soul, and to prepare, by the gentlest, but most healing of disciplines, 
the human maniac for that better condition where Reason will have 
nothing to fear from the rabble of vices and passions that have dethroned 
her inthe present! Viewing the matter in this light, we may consider our 
external world but as a series of remedial processes, or rather palliatives, to 
ass our several lunacies,—its glades of verdure—the breeze, the brook, 
and the sweet music they discourse—the 
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those summer-smiles of the ocean—all the charms and spells that Nature 
flings around us,—the whole earth, in short, but as a vast elaboratory, 
where the medicines are mixed and compounded. ) 

But our vocation restricts us to the prosaic side of the setae. We are 
not all so mad as Dr. Haslam thinks; and his remark, that “there is no 
individual of a sound mind,” is an epigram, not an aphorism. Insanity, 
thank God, is an excepted case in the book of our existence ;—a parenthesis 
only, that interrupts and suspends its context; and our friend Haslam 
knows it as well as we do, for an unsound is a morbid state of mind. That 
which is morbid implies a change: whereas, if our minds were unsound in 
their pasar structure, insanity would be a symptom, not a change, There 
is nothing like bringing these gentlemen, who deal in strong expressions, 
now and then to book. But our business is with Dr. Uwins, whose 
Treatise we unfeignedly think is the best which the subject has yet called 
forth. He treats it as a gentleman and a scholar: if technical occa- 
sionally, it is from necessity, and the penury of our language in medical 
terms ;—above all, he affirms nothing but from a copious induction of 
particulars. But why busy himself about a definition of madness, or about 
the definitions of Darwin and Brown? Why not enter at once upon the 
subject, without detaining himself and his readers in the useless ante- 
chamber of a definition > tueasite is too multiform in character, and too 
volatile in essence, to endure the chains of a definition. If you extend your 
definition, it becomes description; and, as definition is forbidden to 
enumerate, it is quite clear there can be no definition of insanity. Dr. 
Uwins with his “ erroneous conception,’ Darwin with his “ excess of 
active volition,’ will not help us. As for erroneous conception, we need 
not remind our accomplished author that the most sound and accurate 
conception frequently leads to those entangled problems and wild eccen- 
tricities of condntt which are the aged phenomena of madness. Lrro- 
neous conception, supplying volition with motives that render its exercise 
unsafe to the individual and to society, comes somewhat nearer the mark, 
Yet how much must be implied, and how much omitted, in such a defini- 
tion! It says nothing of that necessary ingredient of madness—a too 
hurried process of association ;—that frontier-line at which an ardent 
imagination ends, and a disordered intellect begins. We could have wished, 
also, that he had let phrenology alone ; for it grieves us to see him struggling, 
like Sinbad, with a load of materialism on his back enough to sink or 

e him. A medical reasoner, who argues from cerebral conforma- 
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tion, must treat insanity, not as a disease to be cured, but an evil to be 
borne. The usual doctrine of mind will answer his purpose quite as well; 
and it is a rule in philosophizing not to call in more causes than are re- 
quired to account br a given effect. The crusaders were as mad as March 
hares; but, admitti eter the Hermit to have been determined by a 
as ney of the cerebral mass to the freaks of folly and superstition which 

urned Europe and Asia upside down, was the same organic disposition 
likely to exist amongst the thousands and tens of thousands, as mad as 
himself, that flocked to his standard ? 

The truth is, unpalatable as it is to the pride of human philosophy, these 
problems must for ever remain unsolved; their solution implying a total 
change in the moral constitution of our nature. It were a more useful as 
well as a more modest procedure to limit our inquiries to the pathol 
of thé disease, with a view to establish a correct mode of treating patients 
who are labouring under this awful visitation; and although to medical 
students we strongly recommend the profound remarks of Dr. Uwins on 
the pathological conditions or proximate causes of the malady, his chapters 
on the Prospects of Recovery, and the Preventives of the disease, contain 
good sense and sound reasonings of universal application. And when our 
author quits the dry and, we fear, barren soil of nosological disquisition for a 
series of strong-minded expostulations upon the duty “ of being satisfied 
with cheaply-bought pleasures,” of keeping the nerves “ alive to plea 
surable, and dead to painful sensations,” “ of cultivating self-respect,” and, 
as a precaution against religious insanity, which is a frequent and melan- 
choly phasis of the disease, urging us to bear in mind “ that piety is not 
measured by ardent feeling, or by an ascetic abstinence from the pleasures 
of existence,’ he speaks in the lofty and convincing tone of a moral philoso- 
pher, whose lessons derive resistless authority from a profound knowledge 
of man and his unhappy nature. 

But it is to the ¢reatment of the disease that all reasonings ought to be 
subservient, to be worth a farthing; and itis delightful to see what rapid 
strides have been made in this interesting branch of therapeutics. The 
most signal improvement is the growing disposition on the part of the 
directors of pablie hospitals and of private establishments to prevent the 
exhibition of the patients to gratify a wanton curiosity. Bedlam was at 
one time one of the fashionable sights of London. Ben Jonson makes Sir 
John Daw, in the “ Silent Woman,” escort the ladies to it as a regular 
morning lounge; and even so late as 1784, when Mackenzie published his 
“* Man of Feeling,” that pleasing writer begins one of his chapters thus :— 
“* Of those things called sights in London, which every stranger is sup 
desirous to see, Bedlam is one. To that place, therefore, an acquaintance 
of Harley's, after having accompanied him to several other shows, proposed 
a visit.” But the author puts into the mouth of Harley his own good 
sense upon the subject :—* I think it an inhuman practice to expose the 
greatest misery with which our nature is afflicted to every idle visitant 
who can afford a trifling perquisite to the keeper; especially as it is 4 
distress which the humane must see with the painful reflection that it is 
not in their power to alleviate it.” 


The Duchess of Berri in La Vendée. By General Dermoncoutt. 


Pauvre Madame! The most rigid English prude—(we say English, as 
the prude English is the prude par excellence)—must feel interest in, | 
compassion for, the fate of this lustrious but unfortunate lady. Of a right 
royal line—the widow of a Bourbon—the mother of a prinee—she has strug 
gled with difficulties and privations like a heroine; and had she lived i 
the gallant days of chivalry, a thousand—ay, ten thousand—swords would 
have leaped from their scabbards to aid a cause wild and impracticable as 
the one she engaged im, for only her own sweet sake. Much and deeply a 
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we regret the statements that have been circulated and believed to her dis- 
advantage, we argue that an Italian woman is not to be tried by the same 
laws that would determine the morality or immorality of an English one. 


a General who records her romantic adventures, very properiy observes, 
t— 


« Like all N itan girls, of whatever rank or station, she has received scarcely 
any education. With her all is nature and instinct; she is a creature of impulse ; 
she allows her feelings to carry her away without attempting to restrain them ; 
and when any one inspires her with confidence, she yields to it without restriction. 
She is capable of supporting the greatest fatigue, and encountering the most appal- 
ling danger, with the patience and courage of a suldier, * * * * * Contrary to 
the general nature of princes, she feels gratitude, and is not ashamed to own it. 
Moreover, hatred is foreign to her nature. No gall ever tinged her heart, even 
against those who have done her the most injury.” 


Had the Duchess de Berri received a proper education, she would have 
been ranked amongst the worthies—as she must be amongst the heroines— 
of the present day. In many things she is * a glorious woman’’—half mad 
and whole obstinate, we are willing to admit—but still a frank-hearted, 
generous being, with enough of nobility in her little heart to stock half the 
modern courts of Europe with that much-needed quality The whole of 
the arrangements in La Vendée were conducted in a way more akin to the 
olden than the present period. Though the peasantry were faithful, and 
attached to the cause, yet there was a want of union of purpose amongst 
those of influence and power in the district, The Duchess must have 
known this ; and appears to us to have relied more upon the generosity of 
“her brave Vendeans” than any unimpassioned person would consider 
wise or prudent. The privations experienced by Madame, and her various 
exploits, have beén for some time before the public, and yet the General's 
work loses nothing of its interest. 

This ** novel of real life,” for so we may truly eall the volume before 
us, is full of the wildest adventure, told in a graceful and pleasing manner, 
elegantly written in the original, and well translated. e tournure—if 
we may be permitted the expression—of the language is preserved, and we 
are happy to find that the book is likely to have the popularity it de- 
serves, 

The heroes of La Vendée appear to have been as much worked upon by 
a religious as a political furor. They wore, a a from their neck, a 
scapulary ; and one prisoner had attached to his scapulary a gold heart, 
surmounted by a small cross, upon which was engraven—Gop AND THE 
KING. 

We cannot avoid noticing a very characteristic anecdote, of the trans- 


sade own selection! perhaps it would be too strong, at present, for the 
rench :— 


“ Among the letters written to the Duchess of Berri, was one from Marshal 
Soult, stating that he would be entirely hers (tout 4 ed/e) on condition that she 
would re-establish, in his favour, the office of Constable of France. Her reply was 

follows :-— 


** Monsieur Le Maréchal, 
“ The sword of Constable of France is to be won only in the field of battle. I 
await your presence there.” 


Bravo, Madame! Under Napoleon, Soult was a brave and skilful sol- 
dier ; a fawning sycophant during the short revival of the Bourbon dynasty ; 
but what has Louis Philippe to expect after such an offer from his Minis- 
ter of War? 


We cordially recommend General Dermoncourt's Narrative, both for its 
interest and information, and have only to regret that it was not published 
in a smaller and cheaper form. 


2a2 
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Travels and Researches in Caffraria; describing the Character, Cus- 
toms, and Moral Condition of the Tribes ana tH that portion of 
Southern Africa; with Historical and Topographical Remarks, illus- 
trative of the State and Prospects of the British Settlement on its 
Borders, the introduction of Christianity, and the progress of Civili- 
zation. By Stephen Kay, Corresponding Member of the South 
African Institution, &c. 


The civilization of the immense savage population with which the British 

sessions in Southern Africa are environed is becoming every day, both 

in a moral and political sense, a matter of deep and increasing moment, 

Under this impression we have perused the small but judicious work before 

us with feelings of far greater interest than its varied contents, amusing as 
ag are, would otherwise have excited. 

With extensive opportunities for observation, it fortunatel hapqenen 
that the present author combined a spirit of investigation and the adyan- 
tage of much general information; so that, independently of its serious 
object, the work is valuable as a book of travels, and contains more mis- 

aneous information than a single volume of such a size would seem to 
promise. 

We perfectly agree with Mr. Kay as to the propriety of rendering mis- 
sionary stations, when discreetly managed, the foundation of our commer- 
cial intercourse with the coloured Africanders ; but, from a strong impres- 
sion that it will be from the promontory of Africa that the tide of civiliza- 
tion, with the blessings of Christianity and freedom, will ultimately overflow 
the whole of that immense continent, we would place far more stress than 
he has done on the propriety, nay, the necessity (in a political sense), of 
the appointment by Government of civil agents to reside with the different 
a as advised by his Majesty's Commissioners in their Report on the 

ape. 

With the same views we would strongly recommend that the original 
costume of the Caffer nation—the kilt, &c.—should be carefully retained, as 
the partial assumption of a second-rate European dress would soon render 
them ridiculous and contemptible in the eyes of their inland neighbours, 
a tpg counteract the force of their example in more important 
matters. 

For information in some particulars which he considered beyond his 
purpose, the author has very properly referred the reader to other works, 
among which we would requote those by Lichtenstein and Thompson, with 
the addition of the delightful ‘“ Letters from Southern Africa,” by Rose, 
not mentioned, but really entitled to high praise for their descriptions of 
the sublime and beautiful in landscape. 

In concluding we would remark, that, though rather too much inclined 
to the gloomy side of the picture, the view of the native tribes, as given by 
this writer, fully accords with our previous impression that they are the 
most intelligent, brave, generous, and picturesque race of savages known: 
indeed, their very vices and superstitions, dreadful as they are, frequently 
arise from untamed force of character and vigour of imagination, as the 
rankest weeds spring from the richest soil. : 

Some traditional records of the principal tribes are well condensed ; and 
the historical details, quoted from Pringle, relative to the patriotic usurper 
and pretended prophet, Makanna, are romantic and interesting. Upon the 
whole, we can only wish for many more such missionaries as Mr. Kay, and 
the fostering interference of a benevolent Government, to render the now 
wild Africanders of the wilderness, in less than half a century, most im- 
portant allies to the British Crown in Africa. 
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The Heiress. 3 vols. - 


. *. . . . , 

Quite a modern my tale. The Heiress is a fair damsel, who has been 
gifted, even in her cradle, with all sorts of gifts—beauty, wealth, and 
every amiable quality; yet as in this world there is no sunshine without 

e, or, as the old ballad has it, 
| “ Every white has its black, 
And every sweet has its sour,” 

so the career of the fair Helen (such is the name of the heroine) has its 
chequers of light and shadow. The story opens by the “ gentle lady's“ 
return home, as an orphan, to the old ancestral hall, which she had left 
with her parents in a vain quest of that health which they were not 
destined to find: The scene inthe village church, which she visits, to gaze 
alone upon the tablet inscribed with their names, is very touching. We 
are soon in the very thick of the love adventures; and never, since the 
days of Penelope, was gentle dame so beset with suitors. The first—* a 
sublime sort of Werter-faced man “—having to perfection the “ dear corsair 
expression—half savage, half soft, very nearly cuts the work short in the 
first volume ; and as, evening after evening, the parties stand watching 
thunder-storms, moonlight skies, &c. &c., we begin to wonder how the 
“ course of love” woul run at all, without an obstacle in the way. For 
tunately, the gentleman's temper is a very sufficient obstacle, and Helen 
refuses the fascinating Mr. Dormer on principle. Divers other lovers suc- 
ceed; and at last the Heiress makes a most charming feminine and indis- 
creet choice—when we say indiscreet, we only mean as regards worldly 
oy en However, all ends well at last, and we have the young couple, 
as the fairy tales have it, “ living very happily all the rest of their lives.” 

| The dialogues are lively and spirited. 


A Report of the Method and Result of the Treatment for the Malignant 
Cholera, by small and frequently-repeated Doses of Calomel, with an 
Inquiry into the Nature and Origin of the Complaint. By Joseph 


Ayre, M.D., Physician to several of the Charities in Hull. 
, So much has been written and published on the subject of “ the cholera,” 
) and so little to encourage a hope of any remedy, still less of a specific, being 
t discovered for it, that we are very sceptical when a new plan of treatment or 
cure is announced. Taking the sum total of reported cases and recoveries, it 
- will be found that the latter bear to the former rather above the proportion of 
: athird; and this result has come out under great variety of treatment, and 
h under as great variety of medical talent and cure, each person probably 
e, holding different opinions as to the origin and pathological conditions of the 
of disease, which have led to the most strange and opposite practices in endea- 
; vouring to subdue it. Can it then be said that those who have struggled 
ad through the disease under such e imental treatment have been cured ? 
Ny May it not rather in truth be said that they have escaped from the nimia 
Ne diligentia medicorum by the strength of good constitutions and the repara- 
4° tive energies of nature? Upon Dr. Ayre's own showing, his treatment by 
ly small and frequently-repeated doses of calomel, the proportion of deaths 
he Were only reduced from more than a third to a fifth, being 43 out of 219— 
a reduction far too small to warrant a conclusion that calomel must hence- 
nd forth be considered a specific remedy for so intractable and rapidly-destruc- 
er tive a disease. That it was fully and fairly administered, our readers will 
he judge when we state Dr. Ayre’s own words on the subject :— 
nd “ The largest quantity of calomel taken by a patient of mine, one who reco- 
ow vered, was 580 grains, and the smallest about 15 or 20 by an infant, the medium 
m- amount being about 80, though many patients, and some of them children, took 


from 200 to 300 grains. No evil effects of any hind arose, either then or since, from 
the medicine: no severe ptyalism occurred in any case, and it was only to four 
persons that I thought it necessary to order anything to correct it.” 
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Dr. Ayre considers the disease rather epidemic than contagious, and in 
this opinion we fully concur. His theory of the disease is, 

“ That it consists essentially in an interruption, and, in its malignant form, in 
a sudden and entire cessation, of the secretion of the liver ; and primarily, as the 
result of it, of a congestion of the portal circle or secretary s of veins of the 
liver; and in the malignant kind, successively of those veins of the abdominal 
viscera and vertebral column whose venous circulation is associated with them. 

** That the remote cause of this state consists in a morbid irritation primarily set 
up in the stomach and bowels by a certain ma/aria, assisted by unwh e ; 
that the malaria is of a specific nature, and generated in certain localities con- 
spicuous for defective drainage and other definite peculiarities, and wrought into a 
state of malignancy by coneurrent but inappreciable conditions of the atmosphere ; 
that the specific malaria thus modified exerts its influence chiefly in the localities 
where it is generated, and where, from its concentration, it is imbued with the 
most power; and lastly, that it affects, within the range of its influence, a/most 
exclusively, those only of the community in whom a predisposition is induced by the 
habitual disuse of animal food, and by the derangement of the stomach and of the 
system, which has resulted from an exclusive and improper use of vegetable and 
fermenting diet.” 


In this lies the secret why the poor in this and all countries endured its 
attacks, and why the better-conditioned classes were almost wholly exempt 
from it. Dr. Ayre says— 

“ Of all the patients I saw in this town, not a dozen, out of upwards of two 
hundred, were in cirenmstances to procure meat daily, and many only once or 
twice a week, and some only very occasionally ; while the remainder, forming an 
immense majority, not at all.’’ 


Dr. Ayre’s treatment was giving one or two grains of calomel with one or 
two drops of laudanum every five or ten minutes, according to the urgency 
of the case; watching the decline of the disease, and widening the interval 
of giving the medicine to fifteen or twenty minutes. But little external 
treatment was adopted—chiefly mustard poultices to the abdomen, and bags 
of warm sand to the feet. 

Dr, Ayre is already favourably known to the profession by his works on 
Dropsy and Disordered Digestion ; and the present work will not derogate 
from the character he has long held as a highly intelligent and talented 
physician. 

Aurungzebe. 3 vols. 


The East has lately become a favourite domain of fiction. For a time, 
its only associations were those of the inimitable Arabian Nights; but of 
late there have been many modern associations. Mr. Fraser's “ Kuzzilbash” 
first introduced scenes of Indian history ; and his sacking of Delhi, by 
Nadir Shah, was a true and terrible picture. The present volumes intro- 
duce a portion of one of the most extraordinary reigns of the Mogul oy 
nasty. Aurungzebe was an unusual combination of opposite qualities. He 
was brave, yet politic; superstitious, yet making his very superstition mi- 
nister to his purpose; just when on the throne, yet scrupling at no crime 
to obtain its possession. As a man, the balance is fearfully against him; 
as a monarch, he merits the highest encomiums. The story is animated 
and various; while the hero, as it is his bounden duty to do, gets into all 
sorts of scrapes. The revolt of thé fakirs is a striking feature in the tale, 
and is spiritedly managed. It is a characteristic trait of Aurungzebe, that, 
in this rebellion, which at one time made him tremble on his throne, he 
armed one fanaticism against another, and gave his soldiers spells, which, 
he said, worn about the person, were securities of victory,—and securities 
they certainly were, for the belief in success is the first step to its achieve- 
ment. The fakir Buccas is an original sketch ; and the last scenes increase 
in interest. There is some pleasant description ; and the Oriental character 
is well preserved. 
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A Synopsis of Systematic Botany, as connected with the Plants admitted 
into the Pharmacopeeias ; accompanied by a Planisphere, showing the 
Class and Order of the Medical Genera, according to Linnaeus and 
Jussieu. By Thomas Castle, F.L.S. 


Mr. Castle is well known to the medical student as a compiler of elementary 
works on Surgery and Botany—his condensation of Sir Astley Cooper‘s 
Lectures into a cheap duodecimo havifig had a run among the hospital 
classes. The present work has a very neat and ingenious planisphere for a 
frontispiece, consisting of a revolving circular card, having engraved on it 
the twenty-four Linnzan botanical classes and orders; and in three outer 
concentric circles are marked in succession the Linnean genera, the Lin- 
nean natural orders, and the orders according to the arrangement of 
Jussieu. We are very unwilling to disparage any of Mr, Castle's endea- 
yours to conimunicate information to his younger brethren, but we are con- 
strained to 5 there is more of ingenuity than utility in the present 
emer edical students must learn not medical only, but general 

ny in the fields, if they mean to learn it at all; it is one of the descri 
tive sciences, and can be acquired only by personal examination of the > 
jects described. The mere loading the memory with botanical terms, or 
the hard words of the Jussieuan system, cannot be called knowing or learn- 
ing botany, nor will it enable a student to creep through an examination at 
Apothecaries’ Hall, where, if he has no other knowledge of the subject 
than what he has gained from books, he will assuredly be rejected. 


Picken’s Traditionary Stories. 2 vols. 


The two very entertaining volumes before us possess a double interest 
—one arising from the animated narratives of Mr. Picken; the other, from 
the fact that the legends have their origin in real, not fictitious occurrences. 
There is something peculiarly pleasing in thus chasing the shadows of 
departed times, and giving to their characters and achievements a name 
and an habitation among ourselves. 

Tradition enables us to see, as through a dim glass, visions of gone by 
days; and he who disperses the darkness, and enables us to behold, face to 
face, those who have been known to us only as dreams, may be termed a 
moral necromancer, and deserves our thanks and gratitude. Albeit that 
Mr. Pickens style is, at times, uncouth and unpolished, there is a raciness 
and vigour about his descriptions, and an earnestness in his delineation of 
character, which render his productions of more interest than, at the com- 
mencement, one would be led to suppose; get over the first or second 
page, and you are sure to go:on with increased and ene leasure to 
the termination. ‘‘ Lady Barbara of Carloghie and the Johnstones of 
Fairley’ is a tale founded not upon one, but upon many traditions, and is 
replete with incident, combining both power and sweetness ; the story, 
showing the ill effects arising from unequal marriages, would dramatize 
admirably, and display, at the same time, an excellent moral. ‘“ The Three 
Maids of Loudon” is a slight, but pleasing sketch of those who wooed after 
the fashion of Sir Walter Scott's “ Lochinvar,” and will afford much plea- 
sure to readers who love adventure. ‘“ The Priors of Lawford” is a 
long and varied legend ; interesting as a whole, but somewhat unequal in 
parts. The long conversations on theological subjects are, in our opinion, 
out of place; perhaps our Scottish friends may not think so,—they are fond 
of controversy, consequently the dialogues are in keeping with the times. 
At all events, as they have but little connexion with the tale, it is easy to 
overlook them,—a plan we need not recommend to practised novel-readers. 
“The Hays and the Fight of Loncarty” is a vivid and spirited sketch 
of what occurred in the 

“ Days when our King Robert rang.” 
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Indeed; we are not ay with any who manage a short tale better 
than the author of * Dominie’s Legacy. 

The notes appended to these volumes are exceedingly interesting, and 
do much credit to Mr. Picken’s research and selection; but we have a 
crow to pluck on the score of liberality; it does not become the inhabitant 
of one poor country to cast the poverty of another country in its teeth as a 
reproach, We consider the expression ‘“ vermin,” applied to the unfortu- 
nate Irish, (who, Mr. Picken says, with some shadow of truth, “ infest this 
country,”). as a stain both upon Mr. Picken’s page and reputation. All the 
world knows our author to be a Scotchman; and, as Scotchmen are by no 
means celebrated either for their liberality of sentiment, their stay-at-home 
habits, or depth of purse, it would have been wiser in him to have looked at 
home before he coarsely stigmatized another nation. 


Howitt’s Book of the Seasons. Second Edition. 


We hail with real pleasure the re-appearance of this delightful volume, 
Its exterior has been much improved ; and it makes an elegant addition to 
the library, without losing its attractions as one of the most entertaining 
companions we know of—in the field, or at the fire-side,—on the mountain's 
brow, or by the margin of some quiet river. 

We recommend friend Howitt’s book to all classes of readers;—to the 
romantic, because of its acquaintance with whatever ennobles and directs, 
without destroying, the bright influences of imagination ;—to the phi- 
losophic, because, devoid of everything like bigotry or party spirit, it leads 
the mind to inquire and investigate with zeal and energy bearing still in 
remembrance the wer “which is above all, and in all.” To the young, 
Howitt's ‘‘ Book of the Seasons” will prove a little library of natural know- 
ledge; and the poetic reader cannot fail to py cipen tam wise and genuine 
poetry with which Mary Howitt has enriched her husband's production. —- 


Nurse M‘Vourneen. 


This is a little Irish story, belonging entirely to the sister island: it has 
not even found an English publisher, and the author is one quite unknown 
to us; but this we must say, that we know not when we have met so charm- 
ing a tale. It is full of nature and pathos, and told with the most touchi 
simplicity. It is the history of a child whose father contracts a secon 
marriage, and is supposed to be told by her nurse. It deserves to be uni- 
versally read ; and th be so, it only requires to be known. — 





THE ANNUALS. 


The season of the Annuals is again with us, reminding us, too soon, that 
winter is at hand. Our readers are aware, that this pleasant, if not pro- 
fitable, class of works, was introduced into England as Christmas presents ; 
but one untoward circumstance or another has contributed to forward their 
publication so long before the “ rolling year" brings round the merriest of 
its months, that they are now almost as much Easter Offerings as New 
Year's Gifts. The evil is great; it is a sort of annual felo de se, and is 
contributing to the downfall of a race the extinction of which we shall re- 
gret. We could better spare better works: like the crysanthemum in the 
garden, they enliven. the goths of literature when productions of greater 
value are away from us. ey make no very heavy claims upon our time 
and purse, but they are gay and gladsome things, and, as. Souvenirs, 
Friendship Offerings, or Keepsakes, always welcome to our.table, In 
October, however, they are out of place; and, but that duty compels a 
present inspection, we should leave the external covers unbroken, and lay 
them aside until the snow was around us, and the wind howled about the 
Wwell-closed windows, while we sat by. the cheerful fire and laughed its 
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threats to seorn. We must, however, introduce to our readers the Annuals 
for 1834,—although we may not live to see the year they propose to comme- 
niorate. ‘We shall class them according to their respective ages, com- 


mencing with 
| The Forget Me Not. 


“It is always a pleasant volume,—and, at least, does not grow weaker with 
ingreasing years, Although the parent of a score of flourishing children, it 
maintains and establishes its claim to rival in vigour and beauty the best 
among the many to which it has given birth; with us its claim will continue 
undisputed, Here we have eleven prints, some of surprising excellence, 
and ew below mediocrity, The frontispiece is perhaps the best; it is 
from adrawing by Hart, of whose high talents we have had frequent 
occasion to speak. ‘The Great Balas Kuby" is accompanied by a fine and 
spirited tale by Miss Lawrence, who has dwelt so long and so ardently 
among the legends of the olden time. ‘“ Chains of the Heart" is the print 
that succeeds it, with a story in which we recognize the master-hand to 
which the ‘‘ Forget Me Not’ has been long indebted. ‘The Mother's 
Picture "is not one of Mr, Stone's happiest efforts. Prout and W, Westall 
have contributed two excellent landscapes. ‘‘ Victoria” pleases us least of 
any, unless it be the “Julia” of Mr. Wood. “Scottish Haymakers,” b 
Kidd, is a sweet print ; and the ag eer om b letterpress, by the Ettric 
Shepherd, one of the best things in the volume. The literature of the 
“Forget Me Not” is this year, at all events, above par. The contributors 
seem to have done their best, and they consist for the most part of writers 
“known to Fame.” ‘The Will” is one of Miss Mitford's most pleasant 
stories, and ‘‘ Tibbie Inglis’ one of Mary Howitt’s happiest ballads. Mr. 
Stone, an American, and “the Old Sailor,” appear to be exclusively the 
property of Messrs. Ackermann; the one is an able assistant, the other an 
efficient “help.” On the whole we congratulate the editor on the 
successful Boe“ of his annual labours, and hope to do so for many years 
to come. 

Friendship’s Offering. 


Mr. Pringle, the editor of ‘“ Friendship's Offering “"—we are at a loss to 
conceive why so excellent a name is withheld from the title-page of the 
book——-has for many years succeeded in rendering his volume the best of the 
Annuals, as far as its literary contents can make it so; but the or mci 
are not equally fortunate as regards the embellishments. With the 
exception of two or three, those before us are exceedingly meagre. Two of 
Mr. Richter's, and one by Mr. Pastorini, are almost enough to prevent the 
“Friendship’s Offering’ ever being a friendships offering from us ; to say 
nothing of the “ Ball Room,” and the mournful-looking lady “ Isabel.” 
But we have amends: the portrait, after Jackson, is very beautiful. Our 
copy happens to be a badimpression. The background is “ rotten,” and it 
is rinted ina slovenly manner. Still we can perceive and ‘estimate the 
beauty of this plate. The frontispiece is a sweet subject; ‘ The Devotee,” 
by J. M. Moore, a young artist of great promise. “ Innocence,’ from a 
painting by Parris, is also a delicious print. We cannotsay as much of 
another production of the same pencil—* The Absent.” There is a fine 
landseape by Martin, the only one of his that we perceive in the Annuals of 
this year, If our praise of the illustrations has been somewhat qualified, 
we may safely speak of the literary contents in terms of unmingled 4 ra 
tion, ‘and place the contributions of the editor among the best in the 
volume.’ ‘The book is perhaps a little too Scotch; the themes are for the 
most part Scotland, and § Scottish men and women ; but for this, if a fault, 
we are amply compensated by their excellence and deep interest. Leitch 
Ritchie, Barry Cornwall, Mrs. Norton, Miss Mitford, Coleridge, Banim, 
Charles Tayler, Whitehead, and a host of other admirable and distinguished 
writers, have united to work out the contents, and they have laboured to 
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good purpose. The book will bear reading from beginning to end, W 
make no exception, for we have not room wh single Sane faulty ne 
and - we once more offer our Annual thanks and congratulations to Mr, 
Pringle. 


The Literary Souvenir. 


We are unable to compliment Mr. Watts this year. His volume is 
inferior, in all respects, to any of the nine by which it has been preceded, 
Setting aside Wilham and Mary Howitt, his listof contributors is exceedingly 
meagre; and the plates, with one or two exceptions, are poor in design and 
wretched in execution. We write this “ more in sorrow than in anger,” 
because we cannot forget that Mr. Watts was the first to give to the class 
of works introduced among us from the German, a far higher character 
than their original importer ever contemplated forthem. If he has suffered 
competitors to outstep him in the race, the fault is all his own. He has 
announced a new series, to commence with the next volume. He must 
summon all his energies, and call upon all his friends, to aid him in the 
task, or he will never regain the advantage he has lost, His “ New Series ” 
must be new sy ger the consequences will be that the “ Souvenir,” 
once by much the best of the Annuals, will be the lowest of the class, 
Above all, he must not continue under the impression that saving is always 
gain; it is often far otherwise. 


The Amulet. 


Although we cannot exclude “ The Amulet” from the annual list, there 
are circumstances (we adverted to them more distinctly last year) which 
prevent our commenting upon it either in the way of praise or blame. As 
far as we are concerned, it must rest upon its own ‘merits, whatever they 
may be, 

The Landscape Annual. 


Mr. Roscoe is an excellent compiler. He has contrived, from year to 
year, to lay before us a very interesting, and, we may add, valuable book, 
in which he has so judiciously blended fact with! fiction as at once to 
amuse and inform the reader. The volume for the present year contains 
“ The Tourist in France." The illustrations (in number twenty-six) are 
all from the pencil of J. D. Harding, and very beautiful they are, the sub- 
jects well chosen, and the peculiar character of the several places skilfully 
preserved. The engravers have, with few exceptions, done justice to the 
painter; and, altogether, the fifth volume sustains, if it do notj add to, 
the reputation which its predecessors have gained. It is a marvellousiy 


cheap book, 
The Comic Offering. 


Miss Sheridan is welcome, although the weather is yet too sunny—too 
much of the glad and gay in nature—to enjoy her company as we shall do 
when the sleet and the storm bid the fire blaze on the cheerful hearth. 
This is a most ungallant complaint ; and we trust the fair editor will take 
the sentence only as it is meant. In truth, Aer book, at least, should have 
been kept for November ; it might then have saved many a precious life. 
We sh oe it until long evenings and blue devils prevail, and so arm 
ourselves with it as to become omnipotent against the evil influence of 
both. Meanwhile we have dipped into it, found it full of fun, read one 
excellent story by Lady Clarke, half-a-dozen merry poems by the editor, 
grinned over a score of puns—not the less welcome for being old friends 
in @ new dress,—and laughed “ until our sides did ache"’ at the admirable 
wood-cuts that so abound in the volume. 


The Picturesque Annual. 
The first—but it will not be the last—of Mr. Charles Heath's pleasant 
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and profitable family. Rumour is loud in praise of the “ Keepsake,’ the 
* Book of Beauty,” and the work of Turner; and we look fer them with 
anticipations of deep delight. The * Pict “ contains twenty-one 
views on the sea-coasts of France, from the drawings of Mr. Stanfield: 
they are all of exceeding beauty, and engraved with extreme care. But 
Mr. Heath has, in this respect, an advantage over all his competitors. A 

rint carelessly executed never passes through his hands: his own studio 
s full of competent artists to finish, and his own eye quick to detect any 
incompleteness, before a work is issued to the public under the sanction of 
hisname. Mr. Ritchie has done his part well: he is the very perfection of 
short and exciting story-tellers; and, withal, a good collector of useful 
information. His style is at once clear and forcible; and he possesses the 
happy knack of carrying the reader on with him from page to page, with- 
out the wearying of a moment. The ¢ Picturesque” is not only a beautiful, 
but an useful book, 


The Oriental Annual. 


This is, at least, a novelty in Annuals; the views are all in India, and 
all by Mr. Daniell, from sketches taken on the spot. Many of the 
scenes are magnificent in the extreme. Art appears to have combined 
with Nature in order to produce all the imagination pictures of the gor- 
geous, the grand, and the beautiful in the “ rich East.’ Mr. Daniell has 
not been fortunate in his selection of engravers; few of them have done 
justice to his admirable designs. Neither can we congratulate him on his 
destiny in being associated with the Rey. Hobart Caunter. This gentle- 
man writes too much like a clergyman—we mean no disrespect either to 
him or to his calling—he does not warm with his subject: the splendours 
of art and the glories of nature become tame matters under his pen; and 
we marvel how he who has seen them can so ill describe what he has seen, 


The Landscape Album. 


Although the plates in this volume have been seen before, they have, for 
us, a very considerable interest. The other Landscape Annuals have 
sought and found their attractions abroad: this confines itself to home ; 
and among the scenery of our own country the artist is never at a loss. 
“ Great Britain Illustrated,” in 2 Baer views, for fifteen shillings, ma 
surely expect purchasers. It is well worth the money : beautifully printed, 
elegantly bound, and containing a mass of information relative to the more 
important or picturesque points in Great Britain—it may safely ask and 
expect a word of recommendation from us. 


The Juvenile Forget-me-N ot. 


Perhaps there is not one of the Annuals that more fully sustains its 
fessed object than the “ Juvenile Forget-me-Not”’ of Mrs. 8. C. Hall. Its 
plates are pretty and pleasing, and its literary contents admirably suited 
for the young. : 


The Drawing-Room Scrap-Book. By L. E. L. 


We have permitted this volume to remain until the close of our notice, 
although it is justly entitled to be placed at the head of it. Some years 
have passed since Miss Landon produced a long and connected poem: her 
pen has not been laid aside. From time to time we have had ample proofs 
that her mind neither “ slumbered nor slept; but we have looked with 
anxiety for the appearance of her muse to claim another wreath in addition 
to those she had so nobly won. The poets have of late deserted Parnassus. 
As if satisfied with their glories, they sat themselves calmly, if not with 
indifference, at the base of the sacred hill, and smiled at the many small 
wits who essayed in vain to occupy the stations they had left. But they 
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will yet assert their right ; and the time of their second advent is perhaps 
nearer at hand than we have been led to imagine. The “ Zenana" is a 
poem longer, we believe, than any Miss Landon has yet produced,—we do 
not hesitate to add, it is also better. If there be less of the wild luxuriance 
of fancy, there is more of the full ripeness of intellect ; if our amazement 
be less; our admiration is greater ;—there is the same rich store of true 
poetry, the new produce of an inexhaustible mine. The poem is t 
one of rare beauty and deep pathos, and, moreover, shows a 

knowledge of subjects, to become acquainted with which one would imagine 
a lifetime too brief. Our readers should be made aware that the plates 
were all placed before the writer, who was then called upon to write, so 
that each might be distinctly referred to in the text—a. task of immense 
difficulty under any circumstances, but especially so when the views were 
all in a country with which the poetess could have had little, if any, ac- 
quaintanceship. The task has been triumphantly accomplished ; and our 
marvel at her ingenuity is almost equal to our admiration of her genius, 
Our space will not eae us to extract, to detail the various incidents, or, 
indeed, to explain the peculiar character of the poem; but we refer our 
readers to the “ Drawing-Room Scrap-Book"’ for the richest treat the year 


can give them, 





LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


A Dictionary of Practical Medicine, by Dr. 
Copland, Part II,, 8vo., 9s. 

Russell's History of Modern Europe, new 
edition, 4 vols., 8vo., 2/, 12s, 

Translations of the Oxford and Cambridge 
Latin Prize Poems, 2d series, foolscap 8vo., 
7s. 6d. 

The Oriental Annual, for 1834, 8vo., 21s. 
morocco. 

The Prose Works of John Milton, imperial 
8vo., 25s. 

The History of Herodotus, with Notes, by 
A. Negris, 2 vols., }2mo., 12s. 

The Landscape Annual for 1834, 8vo., 21s., 
bound; royal 8vo., 2/. 12s. 6d. 

Sketches in Turkey in 1831 and 1832, by an 
American, 8vo., 16s. 

A Narrative of Four Voyages in the Chinese 
Seas, &c., by Captain B. Morrell, 8vo., 15s. 

A Compendium of Osteology, by Geo. Witt, 
M.D., 4to. 7s. 6d. 

Vues Pittoresques des plus belles Eglises, 
&c. de l’Architecture Gothique, par L. Lange, 
Liv. 1., 12s, plain, 16s. India. 

Hortus Woburnensis, by Jas. Forbes, Svo.» 
2ls. cloth; royal 8vo. Proofs, 2/. 2s.; ditto 
coloured, 2/. 12s. 6d. 

Forget Me Not, 1834, 12s. bds. 

Portrait lliustrations of the Waverley Novels, 
royal Svo., 1/. 13s. half-bound ; 4to. proofs, 3V. ; 
ditto before letters, 4/. 

A History and Description of Modern Wines, 
by Oyrus Redding, 8vo., 18s. 

Herbert Lacy, by T. H. Lister, Esq., the 
author of Granby, forming the tenth monthly 
set of Colburn's Modern Novelists, a selection 





of the best works of fiction from the pens of 
living writers, price only 4s. per vol., bound 
in morocco cloth. 

Gallery of Society of Painters in Water 
Colours, Part VI., 10s. 6d.; Proofs, 18s.; India, 
2ls.; ditto before letters, 1/. lls. 6d. 

Friendship’s Offering, 1834, 12s. morocco. 

Westward Ho, a Novel, by the author of the 
** Dutchman’s Fireside,” 2 vols., 12mo., 6s. 

Jackson’s Observations on Lakes, 4to., 13s. 
boards, 

Jullien’s Binomatre, or Moral Wateh to indi- 
cate the Occupations of each Day, 12mo., 4s. 64. 

Fisher’s Drawing-Room Scrap-Book for 
1834, 21s, 

Aurungzebe, a Tale of Alraschid, 3 yols., 27s, 

The Heiress, a Novel, 3 vols., 8vo., li. 11s. 6d. 

The Literary Souvenir, for 1834, 12s. mo- 
rocco. r 

Heath's Picturesque Annual, for 1834, 21s, 
morocco, 

A Table of the Reciprocal Distances of the 
Principal Towns in Great Britain and Ireland, 
on a large sheet, ls. 6d. sewed. 

The Landscape Album, for 1834, 8vo., 15s. 
morocco, 

Travels and Researches in Caffraria, by S. 
Kay, 12mo., 6s. 

Hansard’s Debates, three sessions, Vol. 
XVIII, 4th of Session 1833, 8vo,, 30s, bds.; I. 
13s. 6d. half-morocco. 

Excursions in New South Wales, Western 
Australia, &c., by Lieut. Breton, with Plates, 
8vo., l4s. bds. 

The Amulet, for 1834, 19s. moroeco. 

Juvenile Forget-Me-Not, for 1834, 8s, mor. 
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LITERARY REPORT. 


“A Dictionary of Materia Medica, com- 
also Practical Pharmacy, General 
Therapeutics, and Medical Jurisprudence, 


with Texi ” 
The Second Volume of the Works of the 
Author of “‘ Corn-Law Rhymes.” 


A “Treatise on Field Fortification, and 
other Subjects connected with the Duties of 
the Field Engineer,” by Capt. J. S. Macaulay. 

A new Novel, entitled “ Cecil Hyde,” is 
announced. 

A new Historical Novel, entitled ‘“ Barna- 
diston,”’ a Tale of the Seventeenth Century. 

The “ Language of Flowers,” with illustra- 
tive plates. 

* Roman Coins ; from the earliest period of 
the Roman Coinage to the extinction of the 
empire under Constantine Palwologus, with 
Observations on some of the most remarkable,” 
&c., by J. ¥. Akerman, 


The third and concluding volume of “ Col. 
Hodges’ Narrative of the Expedition to Por- 
tugal.” . 

“ Hampden in the Nineteenth Century, or 
Colloquies on the Errors and Improvements 
of Society.” 

‘* The Sacred Classics, or Cabinet Library 
of Divinity, with an original Introductory 
Essay to each author ;” edited by the Rev. R. 
Cattermole, B.D., and the Rev. H. Stebbing, 
M.A, 

“An Essay on the Roman Villas of the 
Augustan Age, their Architectural Disposition 
and Enrichments, andthe Remains of Roman 
Domestic Edifices discovered in Great Bri- 
tain.” By Thomas Moule. 

“The Book of the Unveiling,” an Exposi- 
tion, with Notes. 

Mokanaa, or the Land of the Savage, in 3 
Vols, 








FINE ARTS. 


WINTER EXHIBITION OF THE BRITISH ARTISTS. 


Tur Second ainual Winter Exhibition of the Works of Deceased and Living 
Painters of the English School has been opened during the month, and 
under circumstances that justify us in congratulating those by whom the 
plan was originally formed and subsequently carried into action. It was a 
rare sight to see the works of our great masters drawn from their solitude 
in some ancient hall, or remote gallery, to gratify and instruct the artists of 
our own time, and to enlighten the amateur on a subject of which he was 
comparatively ignorant; or, at least, upon which his ideas had been chiefly 
oa from ill-engraved oe co Several of the finest productions of Sir 

oshua, Gainsborough, and Wilson, are now at the rooms in Suffolk-street,— 
so many models upon which the present race may form their tastes, and by 
which they may be guided to future excellence. Sir W. W. Wynn is the 
chief contributor of Wilson's pictures; Admiral Tollemache of those by 
Gainsborough and Reynolds. The exhibition is, however, yet in its infancy. 
If the present exceed in value and utility that of last year, those that are to 
follow must be of far greater excellence. The various stores throughout 
the country must be thrown open ; it is a matter in which all who love art 
are deeply interested ; and the ssors of the many gems scattered 
throughout the kingdom will, doubtless, lend liberally to forward an object 
that cannot but lead to the most beneficial results. We could ourselves 
point out many to whom applications would alone be necessary to enrich the 
gallery in Suffolk-street, to an extent infinitely beyond the wealth it can at 
present boast. The season at which the exhibition takes place is, moreover, 
favourable to the object, inasmuch as collectors would feel but little incon- 
venience to strip the walls of their town-houses,—the pictorial adornments 
of which are more easily accessible during the infaney of the institution. 
We have mentioned the works of Reynolds, Wilson, and Gainsborough, as 
the more attractive of the exhibition ; but it contains also those of Hogarth, 
Zoffani, Hoppner, Morland, Romney, Barry, Fuseli, Opie, Northcote, &c. 
&e.; with a plentiful and pleasant sprinkling of pictures by artists. who 
are yet, comparatively, on the road to that fame which their predecessors 
achieved.. Mr. Charles Landseer has, among others, a sweet cabinet pic- 
ture—Clarissa Harlowe, in the room of the Sheriff's Officer,—which cannot 
fail to establish him as a worthy com oe of his more eminent brother. 
Linton's view of ancient Veii is an irable landscape. Mr. J. B. Pyne 
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exhibits three excellent paintings He is, we believe, a tew exhibitor in 
London ; but of the rapid accumulation of “ commissions" there can be no 
doubt. Mr. Cooper is not so good here as we have seen him elsewhere ; one 
wretthet a ggg Cg taste renee ie Cresvick 
perspective, and worse . . Creswi 
rtraits of an al -? Mr. HB, Davi a wa exe Betty 
as its of animals,” and country scenes. i Nw 
by Mr. Stone, ealls for a word of praise; “a pack on the Medway, by 
A. Priest,”—a name with which we are not familiar,—pleased us much. “ The 
Water Colour Room" is also rich in excellent works, both of the old and 


traits of illustrious characters of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, painted in 
enamel by Mr. Bone. These alone are sufficient to form an exhibition. 
Altogether we augur well of “a from this second winter exhibition of 
the Society of British Artists. have merited and received very exten- 
sive encouragement and support. It has been gratifying to the friends of 
art to find their exertions increasing from bg to year, and their im 
ment manifest. It is with pleasure, therefore, we transcribe the following 
remarks, introductory to the catalogue. 


“The Society of British Artists, on opening their second annual winter exhibi- 
tion of the works of deceased and living painters of the English school, claim, with 
some degree of confidence, the patronage of the British public. That claim rests 
on several grounds—In the first place, the exhibition. displays imens of the 
works of nearly seventy artists, whose talents were admitted by their contempora. 
ries, and whose reputation has been subsequently confirmed by general consent. In 
the next place, it is evident that an exhibition of the works of celebrated deceased 
masters is calculated to benefit, in an essential degree, the race of living artists, 
who will here have an opportunity of carefully inspecting, and deriving instruction 
Sate Sen of those pictorial efforts which are the pride and honour of the British 
school. is 

** For the purpose of more effectually accomplishing the latter object, the Society 
have placed the productions of the living in close contact with some of the best 
performances of the dead; in order that, by an attentive examination, the emulous 
artist of the present day may ascertain the means by which his most favoured pre- 
decessors attained their high and justly deserved reputation. With this especial 
view the Society have invited those exhibitors who are not enrolled amongst its 
members to work on their pictures for two days prior to the opening of the exhibi- 
tion ; of opinion that as much may be acquired by touching on their own 
works, in the presence of so many fine originals, as by making mere cold copies 
from the most admired productions of others.” 





PUBLICATIONS. ’ 


Portrait of Sir Walter Scott, engraved by J. H. Robinson, from the 
painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

We believe this pein will be universally acknowledged as the most perfect 
specimen of British engraving. To our minds, it is without a rival, although 
we have the more excellent works of Sharpe in our memory, and the most 
lauded of more recent engravers within our reach. We regard it as a {trium- 
phant refutation of the assertion, that however we’may excel our continental 
neighbours in small and highly-finished plates, we are yet behind them m 
the higher and nobler of art. e venture to affirm, that no en- 
graver in Europe can excel this example; but we are not bold enoagh to 
say, that we have not other engravers besides Mr. Robinson who can equal 
it. The painting is one of Lawrence's happiest—a striking likeness of the 
ek oR dpe ene aay apart) oe ampere pone on em 

to send his semblance down to posterity. It is a most pleasant picture 
—one that will take the place of all others. im the esteem of the millions 
whom the great painter of human nature was dear. 


s 
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Portrait of Miss Peel, engraved by Cousins, from a picture by Sir. 


Thomas Lawrence. 

This print is a fitting and a worthy companion to that of young Lambton 
so much and so justly lauded a fow ears It aah oe ane La 
Stee Sar ue ats ease a ese 

e and s 0 s,s 
rendered by Mr. Cousins, § ¥en ~~ admirably 


The Sea Shore; engraved by C. Lewis, from a drawing by Bonnington. 

There is much artist-like feeling in this print; a little more finish would 
have made it a more desirable acquisition. The works of Bonnington have 
yet to receive justice at the hands of the engraver. ' 


\ 





THE DRAMA. 


COVENT-GARDEN AND DRURY-LANE. 


The hopes of the drama are now vested in a monopoly. The same corps 
of theatricals may, at times, be seen at both houses during the same even- 
ing. On this arrangement, and others of a similar stamp, we may offer 
some remarks on @ future occasion. The effect of the present management 
has hitherto been to revive the plays of Shakspeare, and other standard 
dramas. On the night of the opening of the theatres, the play of the 
Tempest, as altered and emasculated, and patched and spoiled, bythe pro- 
fane handling of Dryden and Davenant, was performed, in which Macready 
sustained, with considerable ability, the part of Prospero. Mrs. Sloman, 
too, has made her re-appearance, after an absence of six years. She has, 
since her first evening ;of performance, sustained the character of Isabella, 
in the Fatal Marriage ; of Mrs. Haller, in the Stranger ; and some others. 
We have seen sufficient of her to authorize an opinion that she is not cal- 
culated to sustain a falling cause. Her acting is at times vigorous and 
dignified, vehement and commanding; but in the amiable and more tender 
emotions she is rather deficient. There is a grace of action, and less of 
those minor qualifications generally, that, though not the prominent cha- 
racteristics of a good actor, are equally essential to success. In the mad 
scene in Isabella, there were parts where she played admirably. Her voice 
is powerful, and her —— strength appears sufficient to enable her to 
go through the most ous parts with an unabated energy, which will 
greatly induce success in characters such as Isabella. As Belvidera she 
did not succeed; there was a want of feminine tenderness and affectionate 
solicitude, without which this character (the audience scarcely ever gt af 

thizing with the traitress Belvidera) is worse than uninterestmg. Mr. 

acready has been adding fresh laurels to his theatrical crown, and has 
convinced us more than ever of his excellence, and of what industry and 
study will do to supply the place of natural qualification. With a most 
unmusical voice, Mr. Mac has acquired the art of uttering sentiments 
of deep feeling with a touching pathos that is irresistible. Ju and 
& sound taste, have made him, from apparently unfitting mat , the best 
actor now onthe stage. As the Stranger, he was really great. His burst 
of grief, when he exclaims, “ Villain! of what a woman thou robbed 
me!" was delivered with a poignancy—a bitterness—perfectly thrilling. In 
all his representations he has supported the same high character. : 
‘ One o' Clock, or the Wood ey} € bevoat eit per x as frabren pmo 

8 a spectacle it has ints, at we carn our 
praise. A hae Siekireomk’ cutie the Ferry and the Mill has been 
more roduced. It is said to be taken from the French Le Meunier 
de Livonie, and is written by Mr, Pocock, It is the means of introducing 
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some splendid pictorial effects. Mr. Macready has also béen personati 
Werner, to which character we offer him the highest vaise when we ps. 
hedid justice. We have no doubt that the ensuing month will afford us 
A lady of fe oak pete i ecoapbaa 4 hortl ‘ the cha- 
: musi is appear shortly in the cha. 
racter of Rosina at Drury Lane. Her name is At inson, and tke is the 
Se ee ake 9 baer stair oeena 
The ploy of utubeed wad Cleopatra’ is advertised ti Yeridebditeliodl' 

e ra is adve or representation. 
has bech eltered by Mr. Macrealy. . 
HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


The season of this theatre is now drawing to a close, We cannot let, 
this, however, take place without offering our testimony in favour of the. 
excellent management, snieions and sometimes brilliant performances, to: 
which we have been a delighted witness. There has throughout the sum- 
mer months been a run of novelties, attractive and various in their character 
as any ever offered by a public caterer to theatrical taste. During the last 
month there was, however, one grand failure, for which the manager 
can scarcely be considered responsible, the merits and demerits of a first. 
rate actor not always appearing at rehearsals. We allude to the production 
of Othello with the part of the Moor mostsavagely maltreated by some gentle- 
man, whose name escapes us, from New York. The horrors of the manof 
sickly refinement at being compelled to listen to the drawlers and ranters of 
Shakspeare ina country barn, could.not be more overwhelming than our 
own at witnessing this effort of bad taste and imbecility. In one part only, 
through the whole of the tragedy, did our friend the American act like.a 
rational biped, and that was in a minor portion of the play, where Othello 
reproves Michael Cassio for his quarrel and drunkenness. In this inferior 
scene he acted well. But in those parts where the Moor's breast, that vol- 
cano of passion, emits its doubts, its fears, its murderous resolves, its ex- 
quisite anguish, he ranted, he raved, he played the part of a tragic harle- 
quin. When he kneels with Iago, and declares his intention of being 
revenged, he literally leaped to a kneeling postiiees in a method that was 
truly grotesque. It was meant to express the sudden resolve of passion, 
but it was a contemptible failure. hen the Moor finds out his terrible 
error, his consternation was childish, and what onett to have been pathetic 
was but a maudlin whine. Throughout the piece his acting was bad; and 
so strong af one time was the disapprobation of the audience at the false 
conceptions and ludicrous ranting, that an universal hiss assailed the unfor- 
tunate débutant. This was too much, and probably many of the subse- 
quent failures in points that might have been made hits, is fairly attributable 
to this discouraging circumstance. A more complete failuré, however, we 
have scarcely ever witnessed. 

Mr. Elton played Iago, and in such a manner as to improve the good 
opinion we have always entertained of him. His conception was correct, 
nor did he overstrain in his efforts to act up to it. Could he but conquer 
himself of one vice, he might, with pains and study, make himself a first- 
rate actor,—-we allude to a method he has of ping, distending his 
nostrils, and a certain “ hanging of the nether lip,” that always looks foreed 
and disagreeable. It is a straining after effect, and an attempting to give 
undue importance to commonplace speeches. . There is too, at times,.a stu- 
died coolness that appears the result of prodigious effort—such painstaking 
to be calm! He should rid himself of this, and trust more to the dignity of 
sentiment expressed by his author. Often an actor loses much of the applause 
that he would receive, by. artificially giving a colloquial sentence, or even 
in delivering a } pris: idea, by not. resting sufficiently on the beauty of what 
he delivers, and aiming to render. it additionally im t by the meretri- - 
cious display of action and redundant emphasis. Over-acting is the fault 
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of Mr, Elton, and if he will strive to cure it, he may yet advance to one of 
the highest positions in his profession. i ne ah 

Mr. Vining is a hee who never violates and he consequently 
made a ve Michael Cassio. There was somet ang, ton much of, the 
light-comedy air in it, but on the whole the part was well sustained. We 
would counsel him, by the by, to pay more attention to the dressing of. his 
parts; in fact, to make a study of it, and take for his model Mr. Jones, late. 
of Covent Garden, who was the most exquisite in this way of any actor we 
remember, and he made it tell well: Mr. Vining should do the same, This 
remark is drawn from us not so much by his costume in Michael Cassio, 
though it was far from unexceptionable, as from the way he dressed Count 
Almaviva, in the Marriage of Figaro. The Count is high in station and 
presumed to be wealthy, and should be attired accordingly ; but Mr. Vining 
scamps his outer man in the faded dress. of a dragoon subaltern. We 


_ throw out this hint to the lively and clever Mr. Vining in. perfect good feel- 


ing,and with the best intention. He is deservedly a favourite with the audi- 
ence, and we would gladly make him more so. 

Uncle John, a farce from the prolific pen of Mr. Buckstone, has just 
been brought out, and it is most certainly a palpable hit. Mr. W. Farren, 
who personates Uncle John, is everything that a ludicrous imagination can 
picture of a gentleman of sixty, who is everlastingly proclaiming his juve- 
nility of constitution. He is a more comic Major Longbow on the theme of 
muscle, and with a droll triumph, quite inimitable, challenges his intended 
wife, Eliza (Mrs. Humby), to feel his biceps. We will not attempt to un- 
ravel the plot, as we cannot afford the necessary space, but must not pass on 
without giving our meed of praise to Mr. Strickland and Mrs. Glover. The 
gentleman is making rapid strides towards assuming a station equal in 
rank to Mr. Farren, though the old man of the one is very different to 
that of the other ; agreeing, however, in one poing, namely, their truth to 
nature. The lady is as she always is—busy, bustling, meddling, and ex- 
cellent. 

But, perhaps, the greatest treat of all—and we have been speaking of 
treats—is to witness the performance of Mr. Farren, as Item, in the Steward. 
When his hoarded treachery is discovered, there are parts in his acting 
from which Kean might have copied. 

There have been many operas performed, in which Miss Paton has taken 
the prominent characters. Of this lady we have seen nothing to induce us'to 
alter our original opinion. - Without again alluding to her singing, we could 
wish that she would attend a little more to acting—a matter that vocalists 
toomuch despise. It is no more the part of a lady, than it is of an actress, 
to bring out words with a gasp; and Miss Paton, at times, appears to give 
birth to utterance with a choking sort of effort that is really painful to wit- 
ness, 


Of the other actors, we have nothing to offer that our space will admit, 


VICTORIA THEATRE. 


Mr. Knowles has been playing during the latter part of the month with 
considerable success. Mr. Warde has enacted Richard, A new piece, 
entitled Margaret's Ghost, has been produced, and very deservedly has at- 
tracted audiences. Its merits are more scenic than dramatic, In several 
divertisements Madile. Rosier has appeared, and proved to our satisfaction 
that she is the best dancer now in London, 


THE STRAND THEATRE. 


_This little theatre has been closed by order of the Lord Chamberlain—a 
circumstance we cannot but regret. The Station House was the stock piece, 
and previously to official interference, Mr. Wrench and Mr. J. Russell 
Sustained their different parts most inimitably—Mr. J. Russell making the 

Frenchman we ever saw on the stage. 


Novu-—voOL. XXKIX. NO, CLY. on 
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ADELPHI THEATRE. 


Lekinda, or The Sleepless Woman, is the title of the piece with which 
this theatre commenced its performances. It is a tale of most dreadful 
diablerie, and has great scenic merit. The tomb of Memphis is a most 
amazing affair, and the machinery that must be brought into play to contti- 
bute to the vastness of the effect must be prodigious. Mrs. “ ett, in the 


course of the piece, sings some most beautiful ballads; and the acting of 
Mrs. Yates is, as usual, unexceptionable, The finished elocution of this 
lady is perfectly musical, and it is a perfect pleasure to listen to her delivery 
of a common sentence. 

A drama founded on the pathetic tale of Grace Huntley, written by Mrs. 
S. C. Hall, and published in the Amulet, has been produced and acted with 
the greatest possible success. Teaching a familiar moral, and calculated to 
make an impression on the mind from the career of crime, that is- made 
to appear so revolting, we anticipate the greatest popularity for this piece. 
The acting of Mrs. Yates, in this instance, was excellent. Mr. Buckstone 
and Mr. John Reeve were, as they always are, mirthful and funny, and 
enlivened the piece by the drollery of their acting. 

A farce, entitled P.P., or The Man and the Tiger, was produced on 
Monday; it is full of broad whim, and appears likely to have a run. Mr, 
Yates, as Splashley, is excellent, 





VARIETIES. 


The Established Church—From returns lately transmitted from the 
different dioceses of England and Wales, and published in the Pavliamentary 
Papers, we extract the following results :— 


Total number of resident clergy . ‘ . : : - 4649 
Non-resident by exemption . , . . ° - 2506 
Non-resident by license . ° é ‘ . . - 1968 
Cases not included among exemptions and licenses. . - 1404 
Miscellaneous cases . . . . . . . . 33 


Total number of benefices ° ° ° ° . ° » 10560 


Of those non-resident by exemption 2080 are resident on other benefices; 
266 are ecclesiastical, collegiate, and cathedral offices ; 94 resident fellows, 
tutors, or officers of the universities; and 66 are exemptéd for yarious other 
causes. Of those non-resident by license 1227 are prevented from residing 
by the want or unfitness of the parsonage-houses; 418 by infirmity; and 
the remainder by various other causes. Of the third class of non-residents 
509 are cases of absence without license or exemption; but of these 478 
perform the duties of their respective parishes; 412 returns are defective as 
to residence; 115 are vacancies. In 183 cases there are no returns, $1 are 
recent institutions, 53 are sequestrations, and the remainder henefices held 
by Bishops, &e.—The total number of curates in England and Wales is 
4373. Of these 1532 reside in the glebe houses, 1005 in their parishes, and 
3915 are licensed. The stipends of 486 are under 50/.; of 2355 under 
100/,; of 1079 under 150/.; of 249 under 200/.; and of 33 upwards of 2007; 
78 have the whole income of the living, and three have half the income of 
the living. Of the livings where the incumbents are non-resident, 1159 
are upwards of 300/. in annual yalue; and 2548 are under that sum. 


The following practical answer to the objections raised against the plans 
so often proposed for the conveyance of the mails to our North American 
colonies in steam packets instead of sailing packets, will be read with 
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interest not only by the commercial world but by the community in general, 
every member of which is more or less interested in the regularity and 
interchange of communications:—The Royal William steamer, of 180- 
horse power, has recently arrived at London from Quebec. On her way 
she touched for fuel at Picton, in Nova Scotia, where she obtained, at 
15s. per.chaldron, coal raised on the spot, the quality of which is pro- 
nounced by the engineers on board to be superior for generating steam 
even to our English coal. From Picton she came direct to Cowes in 17 
days. The distance is about 2500 miles, and, therefore, this voyage is not 
instanced for its speed, which was not the particular object of the vessel on 
this occasion, but it proves three important facts: Ist. That there is no 
more difficulty in conveying the mails by steam to our North American 
possessions than to our dependencies in and about the Mediterranean, for 


which service steam packets are used. 2dly. That the nine weeks’ post- 


office average allowance for the sailing packets to and from Halifax might, 
by the adoption of steam, be reduced to a regular passage of five weeks out 
and home, 3dly. That, for the supply of the steam packets to our North 
‘American a pase there exist, in our colony of Noya Scotia, coal- 
mines yielding excellent fuel for the purpose at a cheap rate. 


Wreck of the Boyne.—Mr. Abbinett has carried into effect his plan for 
blowing up the wreck of the Boyne. Upwards of fifty boats collected around 
the spot. The quantity of powder (206lbs.) was placed under the stern in 
a leaden tank, cased with wood, the communication being by a leaden pipe 
forty feet long. At the moment of explosion the water immediately over 
rose several feet, and presented a very extraordinary appearance. There 
was not the least smoke visible, but the water for a considerable distance 
was perfectly black. Several fish, chiefly whiting and whiting-pout, were 
killed by the shock, and rose to the surface. The effects on the water were 
confined to a very small space, and were scarcely felt by the boats within 
forty feet, but were distinctly felt on the beach a mile distant, The leaden 
pipe was supported by two small casks—one on the surface of the water, 

e other about four feet below. The latter was blown to pieces. by the ex- 
plosion. A considerable part of the stern of the vessel was detached 
the shock, and large quantities of copper and wood have since been brought 
up, but we are not aware that any treasure has been discovered. 


It appears by a parliamentary return that the total expense of the Coast 
Guard ewvias and Revenue Cruisers, for the year ending the 5th of Jan., 
1833, was as follows—England: Coast Guard, 246,980/. 6$d.; revenue 
eruisers, 120,412/, 5s. 64d.—Ireland: Coast Guard, 116,047/. 58. 4 
revenue cruisers, 9,860/, 6s. 6¢.—Scotland: Coast Guard, ]9,454/. 138. 89d. ; 
revenue cruisers, 15,6222, 178. 74d, 


The number of Commissions of Lunacy issued between the Ist of January, 
1833, and the 24th of June, 1833, (six months,) were nineteen, and the 
amount of fees thereon 1,482/. 4s. 6d. The expenses of the Secretaries’ 
Office during’ this period amounted to 5397. 9s. 5d.; and the net income, 
being the balance received for the personal use of the Secretary for Lunatics, 
L, A. Lowdham, Esq., was 942/, 15s, 1d. 


The total sum received for felons’ goods forfeited upon their conviction 
for ten years past amounts to 3,192/, 12s. 1d. In most cases the property 
of felons is, alter payment of costs and fees, granted by his Majesty to the 
nearest of kin, or to the sufferers by the criminal. 


The following statement shows the charges of his Majesty's Diplomatic 
‘Service abroad for the year ending the 5th of January, 1832 :—Ambassadors, 
126,3947.; extraordinary and incidental expenses, 13,041/,; outfit and 
equipage, 16,570/.; Dragomans attached to the Embassy at the Porte, 
3,100/.; special missions, 15,688/.: commissions under treaties with foreign 
powers, 21,6197,; Consular establishment, 80,763/.; pensions to retired 
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51,8522. ; superannuation allowances to Consuls, 6,639/.; makin 
ROG re cn rocket ® 
A parliamentary paper just printed shows that, the official eh sey | 
in ‘the bonded w es: London last year Soeupens ‘to 18,588,212, 
being less by more than a million than in the year 1831, 
' The Report of the Select Committee appointed. to. inquire, into. the ap- 
pointments, salaries, and emoluments. of the Courts of Admiralty, Arches, 
and Consistory,, recommends that all the Courts ea Sad les 
exercising ecclesiastical jurisdictions, except the Arches and Prerogative 
Courts of Canterbury, be abolished, and that these be united, That one 
court in London exercise jurisdiction in the proving of wills and eran | 
of administrations. That the jurisdiction of the Admiralty be en reget t 
exercise the power of determining the title fo ships and freight, and other 
mercantile matters, with a power of empanelling a jury of merchants, if the 
judge or parties require it. By the proposed consolidation of’ all the eccle- 
siastical tribunals, upwards of 380 courts in England and Wales will be 
abolished. The fees received by the judges, registrars, and deputy-regis- 
trars of the two provinces of Canterbury and York exceed 58,0002. per 
annum. All these amendments are recommended with the view of favili- 
tating business, and considerably reducing the present extravagant charges 
made upon the public. 2 
Population Returnt.—A return has been made which illustrates ‘some 
rather interesting facts in the statistics of the country. From this return, 
it appears that the total number of families in the country employed in 
agricultural pursuits in 1831 was 761,348; the total number employed in 
trade, manufactures, and handicraft, was 1,182,912; and the total number 
not comprised in either of those two great classes, 801,076.~ In ‘1831 the 
male population amounted to 6,376,627, and the female to 6,714,378, giving 
a balance of somewhat more than 300,000 in favour of the fair sex. 
From the same return it appears fhat the number of houses inhabited in 
1831 was 2,326,022; the number of families by whom they were occupied 
2745,336; the number building, 23,462; and the number uninhabited, 
113,385. 





FOREIGN VARIETIES. 


Cotton Manufacture of thé United States.—The following is a statement 
of the cotton manufacture in the United States, in 1831, as collected by 
the Committee of the New York Convention. Inthe twelve States of the 
Union there were 795 cotton mills, with a capital of 40,715,984 dollars, 
manufacturing annually 77,851,316 Ibs. of cotton, or 214,882 bales of 361 Ibs. 
each. Males employed, 18,593; females employed, 38,927. Annual value 
of cotton manufactures, 26,000,000 dollars ; aggregate or total annual amount 
of wages paid, 10,294,944 dollars. ! 


Steam Carriage in a ae Leopold has appointed a commission 
for the encouragement of steam carriages in Belgium, for which the coun- 
try, being almost a perfect plane, is peculiarly well adapted. Two adven- 
turers have already started carriages from Brussels. One, of enormous size, 
weighs eight tons, and is capable of exerting a power equal to 120 horses; 
the other is of much smaller dimensions and power. The speed of both is 
likened to the gallop ofa good horse. The Belgians are confident their use 
will become general. 


Egyptian Antiquities—The transport of the obelisk of Thebes to Paris, 
in the ship Luxor, is stated to cost two millions anda halfof francs. Cleo- 

tra’s Needle, about which a query Sprered some weeks ago, was, we are 
informed, offered to be brought to agin’ for 90007); but economy, or 
some other cause, induced the design to be abandoned, maiz 2 
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peak (gig 
Suiaider Paris—The Sullawing cousieas statistical table of gui i ‘ses in 

has-been, published in one of the French journals :-> ;;, 
lS ma indiyidual, who has examined 9,000 procés-verbaua, relating g, tp 
sni¢ides-Committed in Paris between 1796 and 1830, has come to, the f 
lowing conclusion :—1. That premeditated suicide usually takes, place ,at 
nights, and a little before daybreak ; 2. That accidental, or suicides com- 
mitted onthe impulse, occur in the day time, because their causes generally 
exist in the day, suchas quarrels, afflicting intelligence, losses,at play, in- 
temperance, &c. At different ages different means of accomplishing this 
purpose are resorted to. In youth, hanging is generally the mode adopted, 
which, howeyer, soon gives place to fire-arms; in proportion as he gets 
old, however, and enfeebled, the former method is observed to be the most 
prevalent, and in call gro of this it may be remarked that the old man gene- 
able puts.a period to his existence by hanging himself. The following 
table shows the kind of suicide most frequent at the different stages of 

From 10 to 20 years - - 61 by shooting to 68 by hanging, 

— 20 to 30 ditto - - 283 ditto to 51 ditto, 
30 to 40 ditto - - 182 ditto to 94. ditto.. 
40 to 50 ditto - - 150 ditto to 188 ditto. 
50 to 60 ditto - - 161 ditto to 256 ditto. 
60 to 70 ditto - - 126 ditto to 235 ditto. 
70 to 80 ditto - - 35 ditto to 108 ditto. 
80 to 90 ditto -- 2 ditto, and none at those ages by 
roagine: The number of these averages of each method is exactly 


_ New Product in Trade— A-young chemist of the name of Houzea has 
‘discovered the means of extracting oil, then gas, and ultimately pitch, from 
the refuse water which has hitherto been allowed to run waste from 
the. numerous woollen-manufactures in Rheims. He has established his 
process, on a large scale, and it is calculated that the town will benefit at 
east 12,0007. per annum by the discovery. 


Dr. Buisson is said to have discdvered an infallible remedy for hydropho- 
bia, which he has communicated to the Académie des Sciences y Paris. 
He had no expectation of recovery, and went into,a,vapour-bath, heated to 

2 degrees Reaumur (126 Fahrenheit), as the easiest mode of suffocation. 

O.his astonishment, the whole symptoms vanished at once, and he has 
never since had the slightest recurrence of this dreadful disease. By the 
same means he has cured upwards of eighty patients, and he intends to try 
its efficacy in cases of cholera, er yellow fever, and gout. 
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a RURAL ECONOMY, 


" aie on Vegetation, sc.—The deciduous trees of, our r zarlens, and 
orests generally, shed, theix leaves about, the dirst) of November; in,thi 
season, however, they are already nearly bare. This has not h in 
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juence of early frost, or to any material decrease of temperature. To . 
— then can this early fall of leaves be attributed? The assignable cause. | 
is this :-— : 
The early development of buds and flowers is a consequence of a genial - 
spring. e early ripening of autumn fruit is the effect of a warm summer, } 
e young shoots produced during spring and summer are perfected, that ' 
is, gain their utmost length, or stop in growth, sooner in a warm and dry, 
than in a cold and moist season, so that they gain a state of maturity along ( 
with the fruit. Both fruit and leaves being decidtious, they fall from the 
trees nearly at the same time. The young shoots themselves acquire what ’ 
is called ripening ; and when this takes place, the leaves have done their t 
office, and soon Gave their stations. The late dry, and at times very hot 
summer has expedited the ripening of all the productions of the season, i 
and consequently the fall of the leaves has correspondingly taken place. Q 
This circumstance is hailed as auspicious by the orchardist; because the ‘ 
more perfectly the bearing wood of the tree is ripened, the less liable is it to $ 
suffer from t in winter, and more able to produce perfect flowers and k 
fruit in the following spring. d 
It is an old saying, that a good fruit year is commonly followed by a Q 
severe winter. is is said to be a wise provision of nature for the support v 
of birds and other fructivorous animals. But, besides this, it appears to be r 
an ordinary consequence of meteorological phenomena. When this old I 
saying became an adage, the seasons in this country were much more regular tl 
than they have been for these last forty years. e summers were, seven tl 
times in ten, regularly fine, and as regularly followed by severe frosty C 
winters. In thosedays, the weather, by all accounts, consisted of lengthened fe 
periods of dry and wet, fair and foul, wer tenn The fine summers brought b 
abundance of fruit of all kinds, in the orchards as well as on every bush in 0 
the hedges, which, hanging thick with haws and other berries, while te 
perhaps snow covered the ground, naturally suggested the idea that much ir 
fruit indicated a severe winter. P 
The fall of leaves soon after the ripening of the fruit applies only to the th 
generality of deciduous trees. The fruit of many evergreens are, like their bi 
leaves, more persisting. That of the orange tree requires three summers to te 

ripen it; so the cones of pine and fir trees; the berries of holly, ivy, 
evergreen thorn, &c., remain on the branches for many months. a 
Notwithstanding the forest trees have mostly lost their “ leafy honours,” ec 
the flower borders are still gay with many flowers, of which the perennial W 
and China asters, and chrysanthemums from the same country, together with ec 
the splendid Georginas (Dahlias), are the chief. e 
The summer birds are nearly gone; the house martlet, and, perhaps, m 

few swallows only, remain. The throng of swallows depart about the 10th, 
and the martlet seldom stays, except by accident, beyond the 20th of this be 
month,—Chelsea, 15th Oct. b 
sh 
co 
be 


Mr. Mann's Reaping Machine.—This ingenious invention was recently 
put to the test b trial in the neighbourhood of Kelso, in the presence of 
the committee of the Union Agricultural Society, and a number of farmers. 
The machine was one which had undergone many alterations, and was far 





from perfect ; nevertheless, it operated with considerable effect. There is is 
in the “Kelso Mail” an interesting account of the trial by an eye-witness, th 
from which we make the following extract :— wi 

“The exhibition was made under many disadvantages to the inventor, wl 
and the circumstances we have just mentioned will account for many imper- sa 
fections in the machine. So slender was it in its materials and construc- + 
tion, that, upon its first commencing work, part of the machinery broke, and sa 
before it could be repaired the company was kept an hour or so on the by 
ground. At length, however, it was put in motion, wrought by one horse; ta; 
and although in some of the details of the operation of reaping the machine go 
is capable of, and does absolutely require, considerable amendments, we no 
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may safely aver that it left a highly favourable impression upon inds 
of the spectators of Mr, Mann's mechanical knowledge and pps, mith 
three great requisites in a reaping machine we conceive to be those of ¢ 
ting, gathering, and laying. The first, we have no hesitation in saying, Mr. 
Mann has accomplished, at least so far as the principle is concerned ; for, 
with a machine of great solidity and better quality Os APACE we believe, . 
from what we witnessed, the cutting would, unless under very ag hg 
circumstances, be almost unexceptionable, more especially were the ground 
prepared by rolling in the spring, so as to admit of the knives being set 
without any hesitation or fear of obstruction from stones, &c., which seemed 
togive some alarm. In gathering the corn together, we were also much 
pleased with the working of this machine; indeed, we could scarcely have, 
imagined it possible that a mere piece of locomotive machinery could have 
accomplished so much. But that part of the process that admits of, and 
stili requires much improvement, is that of laying the corn in regular 
swathes. Even in this department much ingenuity has been displayed ; 
but it is one of the greatest difficulty, for almost every field of grain presents 
difficulties of a peculiar description in its accomplishment. Where the 
grain is standing perpendicular, or nearly so, the machine lays it down very 
well indeed at right angles with its line of direction; but when it is in ope- 
ration against the inclination or slope of the growing corn, then the grain is 
laid with its head pointing from the line of direction, and vice versa when 
the machine is working towards the inclination of the crop. In either of 
the latter cases, it seems to us to be a matter of some difficulty to gather the 
corn with regularity and precision into proper sheaves, so as to make it fit 
for the threshing machine. This is math es a disadvantage, but it is 
by no means an insuperable one, and with Mr. Mann’s practical knowledge 
of the machine, we have great expectations that he ey ere long, be able 
toremedy it. Upon the whole, although it must be obvious to every one 
in the field, that the machine, as exhibited, is not calculated to take the 
place of the ordinary modes of cutting corn, yet every one acquainted with 
the difficulties attending the discovery of such an implement must have 
been highly gratified at the very great progress which Mr, Mann has made 
towards completing the discovery.” 

It is proposed to raise a sufficient sum, by subscription, amongst the 
agriculturists of that district, so as to enable Mr. Mann to construct as 
complete a machine as he can, in order to give the invention a fair trial. 
We think that Mr. Mann has claims upon the agriculturists of his own 
— Cumberland ; and we should suggest the propriety of their at least 
——s their Scottish neighbours in their patronage of his ingenious 
machine. 

The Peasantry.—Mr. Loudon, in the “ Gardener's Magazine’’ for Octo» 
ber, 1833, has communicated Notes on Gardens and esa Seats visited 
y him' from July 27th to September 16th, during a tour through part of 

iddlesex, Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, Oxfordshire, Wiltshire, Dorset- 
shire, Hampshire, Sussex, and Keni,—certainly an extensive range of 
country. The same acute and experienced observer passed, he says, deli- 
berately through the same tract of country in 1812 and 1813, As that 
is precisely the period when, according to our advocates of depreciation, 
he condition of the labouring classes was most flourishing, it is worth 
While to hear what Mr. Loudon says with regard to those appearances from 
Which the condition of the people may, be inferred at the two periods. He 
says, comparing the tract of country as it is now with what it was then, 
“we have found a decided improvement in the cottage gardens, we may 
say everywhere, by the more frequent appearance of flowers in them, and 
by the appearance of the China rose trained against the walls. The cot- 
tage dwellings are on the whole not worse; and on some estates they are a 
good deal improved. Many cottages, which before had no gardens, have 
now considerable portions of ground added to them; unfortunately, not 
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generally -adjoining the cottage, but in some neighbouritig field; ‘but "still 
res, now bandly a cottage which has not Bis attached to it in some 
way or other. Here and there, throughout the country, we observed 
labourers’ cottages of a superior description, erected or erecting, with 'plat- 
forms or terraces round them, and lolly ornamental chimney-tops, ‘with 
ornamental barge-boards, pendants, and pinnacles. ‘We’ think we’ may 
fairly trace the origin of these to the circulation of an’* Encyclopedia of 
Cottage, Farm, and. Villa Architecture, a book which, we are h to 
say, has been well received everywhere, and which, we trust, will ere Jong 
produce a visible good in every part of the island.” q we 

The disposition to ornament may be taken as a tolerable :criterion of 
comfort ; Recatiae the ornamental follows, but does not the attain- 
ment of the necessary. Whenever the labouring people of -a country are 
ragged and dirty, and live in vile huts, we may safely put them down as 
miserably poor. We are, therefore, much gratified to hear from such good 
authority that the visible signs of thriving of the labouring people, in the 
tract of country of England in which the poor-laws are supposed to have 
been most abused, are everywhere manifest. 

But while the cottages are improving, according to Mr. Loudon, the 
mansions are going to decay. The cry of the Jacobins was, war to the 
palaces, and peace to the cottages. In England, war has been declared to 
the palaces, but it is a war of finance, But let us hear what Mr. Loudon 
says on this subject:—“ With respect to gardens and country-seats, we 
may say that, on the whole, we never saw them ina state of worse kee 
ing. Generally speaking, the more extensive the park and gardens, the 
worse they are kept. We scarcely recollect above one or two noblemen’s 
places highly kept; and even one of these will no longer be an exception 
to the general rule, since pecuniary difficulties have occasioned eleven garden 
labourers to be discharged from it at once. The noblest place in Britain, 
perhaps in Europe—Blenheim—is going rapidly to decay. Before entering 
the great gates at Woodstock, the stranger sees two trees (an ash anda 
sycamore), each four feet or five feet high, growing out of crevices of the 
stone piers. When the gates are opened, he observes half the lake turned 
into a morass, covered with rushes. Advancing to the house, he finds 
part of the architrave over the eastern gateway fallen down; and if he 
goes as far as the caseade, he will find that the head, or dam, is no longer 
in a state to retain water, and that, of course, the lake is not so full as it 
ought to be, by five or six feet. Almost the only highly-kept gardens 
which we saw were those of small proprietors, professional men, merchants, 
or bankers.” 

Mr. Loudon endeavours to remove apprehension from the minds of gar- 
deners on account of this falling off in the circumstances of the high aris- 
tocracy. “ Let not (he says) this view of the decay of noblemen’s, gardens 
induce gardeners in want of places to despair, Every gardener who has 
seen much service knows that a situation under a rich tradesman, mer- 
chant, or small landed proprietor, is productive of far more comfort to him 
than one under a nobleman, where so many intermediate persons come in 
between him and his employer, that he is at all times liable to misrepre- 
sentation, and to be discharged without even an opportunity of explana- 
tion. As far as we have observed, the pay given to their head gardeners 
by men who are themselves in business 1s as great as, in many instances 
greater than, that given by noblemen. As the country goes on improving, 
the small places will greatly increase, and with thema taste for gardening, 
and situations for first-rate gardeners,” 

To account for the great changes that are evidently in progress, it should 
be observed, that men possessing landed property, who have large families, 
must provide for those families, and mortgage their properties; mortgages 
are seldom or never redeemed from rents; and when the properties come 
into the market, men who have realized money in trade invest their capital 
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inthe purchase of land. The church, the colonies, the army, and the navy, 
have hitherto, in some degree, prevented the rale from operating with: full 
, foxeeon the aristocracy. Still all the care taken to give permanency to 

any; order, will in the end be found unavailing. “Men who live:on ‘rents, 
and. keep up mansions, do not usually save money. Provision for children 

eannot always be obtained from the state; then come mortgages, and the 
decay of mansions and gardens, Now that a Reformed Parliament gives 
to the middle classes a control over the finances of the country;which must, 
of course, lead to reduced expenditure at home and abroad, the difficulties 
of the already deeply encumbered aristocracy must rapidly augment. | 


William Gall, wright in Arbroath, has constructed a pair of self-acting 
farmers, which, without the aid of man, sift wheat, corn, &¢. The simpli- 
city of the invention is astonishing. By a funnel of sheet iron, the wheat 
descends upon an iron wheel full of brackets; the wheel is so nicely ba- 
lanced, that the moment the wheat falls, the wheel revolves and throws the 
wheat into a pair of fanneys on the flat below. On the outside of the iron 
wheel is a wooden one, and over it is a belt attached to the fly-wheel of the 
fanners which impels them; and so long as a particle of wheat is left, the 
machine moves and throws it out. 





USEFUL ARTS. _ 


_ Witty's Improved Stoves.—No department of the economy of life in 
England more justly excites the surprise of our scientific northern continental 
neighbours, than the very absurd and unphilosophical practices so lon 
adhered to, with the most pertinacious prejudice, in the economy an 
regulation of fuel; and perhaps there is none which has less kept pace with 
the spirit of the modern developments of science and their application to the 
arts of life, although dependent altogether on the simplest principles of 
chemical philosophy, and might be most materially improved the 
slightest philosophical consideration. In the ordinary construction of fire- 
places, the sole heat derived therefrom is by radiation, and the only improve- 
ments which have latterly taken place are those which have been suggested 
to extend the radiating surface—the principles adopted as well in the con- 
struction of ordinary stoves as in the various plans proposed for heating large 
buildings by the circulation of hot water, &c. 

In addition to the vast loss of heat in these arrangements, by its passing 
up the chimney in the form of heated air, another immense objection is in the 
large quantity of carbonaceous and combustible matter which escapes through 
the same channel and is entirely lost. This fact is alone sufficiently demon- 
strative of the very unphilosophical mode by which the combustion is effected, 
this loss necessarily resulting from the first application of heat, when the 
whole of the volatile matters are separated. A greater quantity of the fuel 
is also volatilized and consumed by the vast quantity of air having access to 
it in a state of ignition, arid by which the combustion is too greatly accele- 
rated. Whilst all these sources of loss are in operation, the only advantage 
derived is in the small extent and radiating surface presented by the con- 
fined surface of the stove to an equally limited portion of the room. To use 
a homely description of foreigners, the trunk may be considered to be ex- 
posed to the torrid, and the extremities of the body, at the same time, to the 
cold of the frigid zones. 

All the objections attendant upon the ordinary modes of regulating heat 
are obviated in the very sound construction of Witty’s stoves, the principles 
of the construction being founded upon the most philosophical attention to 
the economy of fuel, both in its perfect combustion and the distribution of 
the heat. former great loss of the volatile parts of the fuel, necessarily 


separated by the first application of heat, is prevented by the gradual com- 
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bustion. The coal, when first introduced into the furnace, undergoes a dis- 
by which the whole of the volatile gaseous matters are se- 
which are carried over and consumed in the furnace, along with the 
other parts there in a state of active ignition. This second portion, which is 
by this distillatory process converted into coke, is pushed down in the in- 
clined plane on to the fire, when this requires replenishing ; and thus, by 
the simultaneous combustion of the first and last products of the destructive 
distillation of the coal, a perfect fire is kept up, more powerful than can be 
obtained by the ordinary mode of combustion. By a peculiar arrangement, 
the air for the su of combustion is also limited in the supply, and also 
previously before coming in contact with the burning surface, a cir- 
cumstance which prevents combustion being retarded, as it necessarily is by 
the contact of a large and cold surface of air. 

The other valuable angers of these furnaces consist in the means 
whereby the heat is equally distributed to all parts of the building, and this, 
to the lower parts, is effected by highly poli metallic plates placed angu- 
larly in front of the fire, and by which a ange quantity of heat is radiated to a 
considerable distance. A large quantity of heated air is also diffused into 
the upper parts of the room, by passing through an outer chamber which 
surrounds the furnace, and which, from the very large extent of surface and 
rapid circulation of the air, is not liable to some of the objections of warming 
rooms by heated air—that the atmospheric air becomes partially de-oxidated, 
and is thus rendered less fitted for respiration. The whole of the mechanical 
arrangements, and the construction of the stoves, are executed in very good 
and finished taste; and many testimonials of their superiority in heating 
large buildings, conservatories, pineries, halls, churches, &c., have sufficiently 
proved the superiority of this principle, as might be anticipated from the very 
philosophical arrangements by which the combustion, as well as the distri- 
bution of heat, is effected ; and for chemical manufactories, as well as for every 
purpose to which heat is applied, these stoves may be used with great eco- 
nomy and advantage, These particulars we have collected from different 
stoves on this principle, which we have seen in operation at the Museum of 
National Manufactures, Leicester-square. 


Museum of National Manufactures.—Although the influence which the 
different competitive exhibitions of the fine arts have possessed upon its 
refinement has been most practically acknowledged by their rapid sieuine- 
ment in this country within the last quarter of a century, during which period 
the British School of Art has been formed, the want of some institution which 
should possess an equally fostering influence upon the liberal arts has long 
been felt. Without it, the country has remained wholly destitute of a correct 
standard of taste ; artists and manufacturers, along with the public, have 
found great difficulty in becoming acquainted with the maximum of superi- 
ority, and which, in the ordinary routine of commercial intercourse, can only 
be made known by the conflicting rivalry of the producers. Whilst a know- 
ledge of merit could only be obtained through so tortuous a route, the meri- 
torious artist has been wholly abandoned to the capricious contingencies of 
trade, his deserts have been too often treated with neglect, and his energies 
have been lost by repinement in unmerited obscurity, in his unavailing at- 
tempts to counteract the rivalry of less meritorious though more fortunate 
producers, 

Under such a system, and without the aid accorded by those periodical 
exhibitions of the useful arts, the utility of which has been amply acknow- 
ledged by the support which is given to them by the different continental 
governments of France, Russia, Austria, and even Spain, always so late in 
the mareh of improvement, the loss to consumers has been incalculable, 
whilst it has in many cases led to adherence in, or the fosterment of a bad 
. and capricious taste. Such must always be the case in a mere competitive 


community, for although the appeal to public opinion is in every case bene- 
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ficial to advancement in the arts, the doors to that tribunal must be rendered 
the most easy of access. For want of such’ a medium to public notice; the 
claims of many of the most valuable inventions have been lost to the world, 
and have become injurious or destructive to their proprietors, whilst the most 
a— oo me rors tame oo an aie be weap yr min 
a ty impudence of sophistry or puff, usurp the place of the 
more deserving efforts of the man of genius. Such an cotabtistoeaetit Tust 
necessarily produce the most genial influence: itenables the consumer to 
a the meritorious and meretricious in every department of art, 
on subjects in which his comforts are most directly concerned; and, 
whilst — the artist acquainted with the highest and most 
and successful efforts of his art, stimulates him to better execution, and to a 
wholesome rivalry at equality or superiority. 

Whilst such an establishment creates an interest by the exhibition of 
every thing valuable for purposes of utility, comfort, luxury, and ornament, 
it displays a vast animated pictorial representation of the mental faculties in 
their varied developements. Whilst it is a panorama of the present state of 
every thing new and improved in every branch of intelligence and industry 
to which the mind of man can devote its exercise, it is a perféct school of art 
in which to initiate the young, and familiarize them with every branch of 
manufacturing enterprise, and thus may often excite native geyius to the 
developement of its latent powers, which, without such an opportunity, would 
never have been stimulated into being. In a great manufacturing commu- 
nity, where the native resources of the country have been augmented ten 
thousand times by the energy of her artizans and manufacturers, no - 
ment need be adduced further in support of such an institution, than that 
whatever creates an identity and reciprocity between the feelings of the pro- 
ducers and the consumer must necessarily be productive of great national 

ood. 
. The object of the Museum of National Manufactures (a continuation of 
the National Repository at Charing Cross) is to present to public notice spe- 
cimens of superior workmanship in the different branches of manufacturing 
industry, with models of the machinery by which these results are produced. 
Every article admitted into the collection is distinguished from the ordinary 
productions of the same class, either by some improvement or superiority of 
fabric ; or by some novelty of material, style, design, or mode of production ; 
or by ingenuity of contrivance, or extended usefulness of application; or, 
finally, by some marked excellence of execution, indicative of more than 
ordinary skill, taste, assiduity, or dexterity of the workman. The catalogue 
of this, the first annual exhibition, comprises three hundred and twenty-six 
articles, being ninety-four more than in the last collection of the National 
Repository, and, from the support which it has received from the manufac- 
turing public, there can be little doubt of its attaining a high station in 
public estimation, and meeting with an adequate degree of public ee 





NEW PATENTS. 


To William Godfrey Kneller, of Mitcham, 
in the county of Surrey, chemist, for his in- 
vention of certain improvements in evapora- 
tion. Sealed 24th of August—six months for 
enrolment, 

To Richard Else, of the city of Bath, gen- 
tleman, for certain improvements in drying 
malt, Sept. 7—two months. 

To William Church, of Heywood House, 
Bordeslee Green, near Birmingham, in the 
county of Warwick, gentleman, for certain 
improvements in machinery or apparatus to 
be employed in the transportation of goods or 


passengers, parts of which said improvement 
are also applicable to the ordinary purposes 
of steam-engines. Sept. 7—six mouths. 

To Isaac Dodda, of Horseley Iron Works, 
in the parish of Tipton, in the county of Staf- 
ford, engineer, for an improved combination 
of materials, and method of manufacturing 
valves for steam-engines, or steam apparatus, 
or for any other fluid, or gas, or in any other 
situation wherein valves or sluices may be 
used. Sept. l4—six months. 

To John Heathcoat, of Tiverton, in the 
county of Devon, lace-manufacturer, for his 
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inventio _ Certaig 
chines achinery ted in the er Un tast ” 


of bebbin net. Sept, 14—six months, 

To John Scott Howard, of Chow Bent, in 
the county of Lancaster, machine- maker, for 
his Invention of certain improvements in ma- 
chinery, called roving-frames, for roving cot- 
ton and other fibrous substances. Sept. 21— 
two months. 

To Louts Cournier, of Kennington Green, 
in the county of Surrey, gentleman, for an 
improvement in curing certain maladies of the 
head, being a communication from a foreigner 
residing abroad, Sept. 21—two months, 

To Fitz-Walter Williams, of Gilbert-street, 
Qxford-street, in the county of Middlesex, 


gentleman, for bis lavesition of ‘a liquid or 
composition for polishing furniture and other 
articles, which he intends to debominate 
* Williams's French Polish  reviver.” ae 
21—six months, 

To John Robertson, of: Gsieaeds te the 
parish of Neilston, and county, of Renfrew, ; 
cotton-spinner, for his invention of certaia, 
improvements in the muje-jenny, Ny 
machine for spinning of cotton, an in. the 
belly-stretching frame, or other machine for 
the roving of cutton, and in the machinery for 
spinning and roving of -silk, wool, flax, hemp, 
or other fibrous substances, Sept, 2l—six 
months. 





BANKRUPTS, 


yrow sepremsEr 27, 1833, To ocroseR 25, 1833, mncLusive. 


Sept. 27.—D. Cocxeartist, Edmonton, cat- 
tle-dealer,. W. Nuvyit.x, Birmingham, mer- 
chant. H. LAtwaAm and R. Tuomas, Ches- 
ter, lronmongers. J. Hiitton, Cumberiand- 
place, New-road, grocer. 


Oct. 1.—E. Waesiepace, Marylebone-lane, 
victualler, TT. Weuver, Lisle-street, Leices- 
ter-square, tailor, J, Q. RumBaA tt, Melina- 
place, St. John’s Wood, Marylebone, surgeon. 
J. Cuarman, Liverpool, hosier. W.Tuompe- 
soN, Morpeth, Northumberland, wine-mer- 
chant. J. Baopaick, Plymouth, merchant. 
T. Haywoop, Manchester, upholsterer. G. 
BLaTagawick, Nottingham, joiner. J. 
Best, Pickering, Yorkshire, corn-factor. R. 
W. Josern and Joun Fietrcarr, Walsall, 
Staffordshire, merchants, G. CLARKE, Ash- 
ton-unoder-Line, ironfounder. 

Oct. 4—C. Burreut, Northumberland- 
place, Commercial-road, cheesemonger. J. 


Crecit, Upper Thames-street, leather-seller. 


C. Waupb, New Bond-street, cook. S. Puit- 
Lips, Russell-street, Bermondsey, furrier. 


Oct. 8.—W, CROGGAN, sen., Belvedere. road, 
Lambeth, artificial stone manufacturer. H, 
Smetnuuarst, George-street, Great Surrey-st., 
hatter. J. Wits, St. James’s-piace, St. 
Jamees’s-street, tailor. J.H. Cogs, Char. 
lotte-street, Fitzroy-square, linen-draper. R, 
BROADMBAD, York, victualler. J. M‘CoL- 
GAN, Liverpool, tailor. W. Granam, jun., 
Liverpool, wine-merchant. G. Reavy, North 
Shields, joiner. T. Price, Hereford, vic- 
tualler. J. LAKEMAN, Kingsbridge, Deton- 
Shire, maltster, 


Oct. 11.—J. Simpson, Nottingham, cord- 
wainer. TT. Bennet, Liverpool, victualler. 
J. Fisngr and J. Barnaagp, Bristol, horse- 
dealera. 


Oct. 15.— W. Austin, Singleton-street, 
Hoxton, builder. T. Hopson, High Hol- 


born, bookseller. J. Z. PutBroog, Great 
Surrey-street, Blackfriars-road, boot and shoe 
maker. T. Cocks, Little Lant-street, South- 
wark, oilman. W. Hort, Duke-street, Gros- 
venor-square, tailor. G, WATKINS, jun,, 
Milman-row, Chelsea, builder. J. S. Buin«x- 
HOEN, Wigan, Lancashire, calenderer, M, 
Brasier, Margate, schoolmistress. * T. H. 
Downin@G, Longford, Coventry, grocer. W. 
Bares, Westbromwich, Staffordshire, grocer. 


Oct. 18.—W. R. W. Kine, Hosier-lane, 
West Smithfield, wholesale tin-plate-worker. 
C. Garcory, Luton, Bedfordshire, maltster. 
D. Denman, Mark-lane, watchmaker. G. 
FAreBrotTaer and T. WittiAms, Birkacre, 
Lancashire, calico-printers. J.Smitu, Li- 
verpool, wheelwright. H. Horp, Leeds, 
Yorkshire, victualler, J. Ritey, Newcastle- 
under-Lyne, Stafford, draper, 


Oct. 22.—T. Psrrin, Fenchurch-buildings, 
Fenchurch-street, wine-merchant. T. Rrp- 
DELL and C, Bucks, Stratford, Essex, inn- 
keepers. W.M. Porter, Great Winches- 
ter-street, merchant. H. J. Hoae, Portsea, 
auctioneer. T. WaApk, sen., Silksworth, 
Durham, dealer. TT. R. Jones, Tynemouth, 
Northumberland, ship-owner. 


Oct. 25.—J. Jonxs, Bishopsgate-st, With- 
out, hat-maker. J. Fay, Wrotham, Kent, 
corn-dealer. J. Taompsonand J. Woops, 
New Bond-street, hosiers. J. CoLripe, 
Poultry, hosier. J. Beastey, Maidenhead, 
Berkshire, upholsterer. J. Wi1tsown, Bar- 
clay-house, Hackney, distiller. W. CoLie- 
cotr, Plymouth, grocer. J. Tucker, Ly- 
mington, victualler; R.G.Ronears, Liver- 
pool, timber-merchant. T. Cmapwick, 


Crab Eye, Lancashire, cotton.spinser «4 
Bow tess, New Sarum, linen-draper., FP. W10- 
GLEsworta, Leeds, ironmonger, J. Pine 
KINGTON, Manchester, merchant. IW. 


Buew, Worcester, wine-merchant, | 
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Tue principal manufactures of the country continue to present, if not the high 
excitement of exertion which is too frequently the indication of a delirium of com- 
mercial speculation, the more safe though slower tokens of sober improvement, 
arising froma sound state of the currency, from a demand fairly keeping pace with 
the-supply, and from a real and substantial relief from many of the bur which 
pressed so heavily upon the manufacturer, as well directly in the shape of im- 
poe upon the raw material and the means of fashioning it,,as indirectly by limit- 
ng the means of a portion of those destined to be consumers. The woollen trade 
has suffered no deterioration from the advanced state of activity to which it has 
risen during the last twelve months; and the emancipation of the iron works from 
the state of stagnation in which they have so long been held, is manifested in the 
increased price of the metal itself, of fuel for its transformation, and the labour em- 
ployed to effect it. A very considerable rise has taken place in all descriptions of 
Raw Silk ; and if, in Cotton, some re-action has taken place, it is only what was 
long ago expected from the eagerness with which an excessive advance in price was 
anticipated and speculated upon, and, in its reality, falls far short of what, at one 
time, was pretty generally apprehended. 

A considerable reduction has taken place during the month in the prices of West 
India produce, particularly of Coffee, which has fallen 2s, to 3s. per cwt, on inferior 
qualities, and 4s. to 6s. on superior. Sugar has declined from Is. 6d. to 2s. per cwt. 

The general appearance of the Sugar Market, at present, is that of extreme dul- 
ness, the large importers being unwilling to submit to a further reduction, and, 
those who find it convenient to do so, keeping their transactions as close as possible. 
The latest quotations are as follow :—Jamaica, brown, 55s, to 56s,; middling, 57s. 
to 58s.; good, 59s. to Gls.; fine, 62s. to 64s, 

In Mauritius Sugars there are no recent transactions, either by public or private 
sale to report. In Kast India and Foreign, the demand which lately existed has 
almost ceased altogether. Some inquiries have been made by the refiners for 
Siams, and 26s. 6d. has been offered and refused for low white, At the public sales 
of Foreign which have lately taken place, the greater part has been taken in, there 
being no offers either at or after the sale. 

West India Molasses are in demand; and sales are reported of Grenada at 26s. 
and Demerara at 27s. 

The Refined Market is still in a very depressed state, though the stock on hand 
is small; fine Crashed is sold at 33s., inferior at 32s.; low quality, Lumps, 63s., 
good, 66s. to 66s. 6d. 

The Coffee Market is very languid, and no transactions of importance have lately 
taken place in British Plantation. There is rather more appearance of firmness in 
Foreign. At last public sale, 723 bags Ceylon, good to fine ordinary, was for the 
most part withdrawn at 61s. to 65s. 

For Cocoa there is at present no demand. 

Rum has declined in price, and the demand but small; the last prices are, for 
middling Jamaica, 25 to 31 over proof, 2s. 9d. to 2s. 1ld.; Tobago, 10 to 15 
over, 2s.4d,; for proof Leewards 2s. is offered, but they are held for 2s.1d. Brandy 
and Geneva without alteration. 

In Cotton, as stated above, a considerable reduction has taken place; the sales by 
private contract lately are 300 Surats, ordinary to middling, 5jd.to 64d. ; 16 Madras, 
fair, 8jd.; and, by public auction, 173 Surats at 64d., and 800 Paras withdrawn 
at 10d. 

The Company’s sale of Indigo commenced on the 8th and finished on the 17th 
ult.; for the first day or two the biddings were languid, and the prices obtained 
fell below those of the July sale, from 3d. to 4d.‘on the good and fine qualities, and 
6d. to 10d. on the ordinary ; afterwards, however, the proprietors manifesting more 
confidence and buying in largely, prices were restored nearly to the level of the 
former sale; in effecting this, hopeue, the quantity bought in and withdrawn 
amounts to more than 2700 chests; but the late advices from India lead to the 
belief tliat prices must yet advance: indeed, since the sale, some few parcels have 
changed hands at 3d. per lb. increase. The following statement will show the 
relative proportions of the several qualities sold or taken in :— 

72 Chests, from 7s. to 8s. Od. perlb. | 453 Chests, from 4s, to 4s. 11d. per Ib. 
3525 - » 6s. 4, Gs. Lld.per lb. 83 ¢ » 38. to 3s, 11d. per lb. 
a462—,, 9» 58. sy 5s. Lld.perlb.> = 1 - at 3s, 10d. per Ib. 
26 bags warehouse sweepings, from Is. 10d. to 2s, 2d. 
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A great degree of briskness was manifested at the Company's Silk sale, which 
commenced on the 21st, and considerable competition took place for some qualities. 
Upon the whole, prices are not less than from 3s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. higher than those of 
the preceding sale. | 

In_ Spices, the trade has been very dull throughout the month, and a general 
decline of prices has been the consequence. By late public sale, 6@ bags Pimento 
brought 44d. to 44d.; 1065 bags Pepper, low to good shot, 33d. to Sd. ; 340 chests 
Cassia, taken in at 83s.; Nutmegs have declined to 7s., first quality: 

The Company's declaration of Tea for sale, on the 2d of December, shows an 
increase of 100,000lbs. in Congou, Campoi, and Souchong, collectively; the market 
remains unvaried, with the exception of an advance of Id. to 2d, in some chops of 
private trade Tea. 

The Hop trade is less animated than it has been, and the estimate of the duty is 
now 157,000/. to 160,000#. 

Oils are steady, and considerable business has been done of late in them; the 
Tallow Market is firm. 

The Money Market has been ina state of languor during the last month, and 
from 88}, the price of Consols at its commencement, they declined in the course 
of it to 864: this is variously accounted for, by the large sum required for West 
India compensation, for the payments to the Bank and the East India Company, the 
Irish Church relief, &c., as well as by the demand for capital on the part of Joint 
Stock Companies; of late, however, an improvement has taken place to the extent 
of nearly 1 per cent. That which more clearly indicates the increased demand for 
money is the fall of full 10s. in the premium on Exchequer Bills. 

The Foreign Market has been generally steady of late, the great fluctuations 
being almost confined to Spanish and Portuguese Stock, which, however, do not 
greatly vary now from the quotations at the beginning of the month; the Regency 
Bonds being now issued, the Portuguese Loan is no longer quoted as Scrip, but 
the value of the Bonds, as compared with the late price of Serip, is easily ascer- 
tained, by considering that 88 per cent. is paid upon them. Greek Bonds, in conse- 
quence of the answer returned to the ‘holders, cannot be said to have suffered a 
depression but an annihilation ; from the price of 38 to 40, they have sunk to the 
nominal quotation of 24 to 26. 

The closing prices of the principal public securities on the 25th are subjoined. 


BRITISH FUNDS. 


Three per Cent. Consols, 87{—Ditto for the Account, 87} 3—Three per Cent. 
Reduced, 863 }—Three and a Half per Cent. Reduced, 94} !——-New Three and a 
Half per Cent., 95} §—Four per Cent. (1826), 1013, 23—India Stock, 238,9— 
Bank do., 208, 9—Exchequer Bills, 34s.. 35s.—India Bonds, 19s., 20s—Long 
Annuities, 1634 3. ; 

FOREIGN FUNDS, 

Belgian Loan, 949, 53—Brazilian Five per Cent., 653, 6}—Chilian, 22, 4—Co- 
lombian 1824, Six per Cent., 214—Danish Three per Cent., 724, 3—Dutch Two 
and a Half per Cent., 924—Ditto Five per Cent., 39}—Greek Five per Cent., 24, 6 
—Mexican Six per Cent., 333, 44—Portnguese Five per Cent., 724—Ditto New 
Loan, 583, 9}—Russian Five per Cent., 1024 3—Spanish Five per Cent., 22}. 

SHARES. 
Anglo Mexican Mines, 8/. 15s., 92. 5s.—United do., 12/. 5s., 122. 15s.—Colombian 


Mines. 12/., 13/—Del Monte, 50/. 10s., 514. 10s.—Brazil, 57/., 58/—Bolanos, 
130/. 1357. 
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GREAT BRITAIN, 


The Revenue.—The following tables furnish the quarterly aeeount of the 
Revenue for the three months ending the 10th inst., together with a state- 
ment of the income of the whole year ending the same day, contrasted with 
that of the corresponding year and quarter of 1832. It will be seen, that 
on the last quarter a falling off of 253,276¢. has occurred, as compared with 
the corresponding quarter of 1832; and that on the whole year we have @ 
deficiency of 380,420/, This result, however, will not appear at all alarm- 
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ing when we.consider the amount of taxes which have been reduced or 
repealed within the year. The decrease in. the quarter has fallen almost 
entirely under the head of Customs, and the inerease has taken plaee chiefly 
in the Excise. The deficiency of the former is 423,680/., and the compen- 
sating increase on the latter (notwithstanding the reduction of the soap 
duty) is 103,1214. With respect to the revenue of the whole year, the ope- 
ration is reversed, and we find that the chief deficiency is in the Excise, 
counteracted by a small improvement in the Customs. Stamps, decrease 
upon the year 58,630/.; increase upon the quarter (notwithstanding the 
reduction of the advertisement duty), 23,6947. Assessed Taxes, decrease 
upon the year 36,144/,; and upon the quarter 4830/. The Post-office, uni- 
formly thriving, has improved its income, as compared with last year, by 
87,0007. upon the year, and 38,0007. upon the quarter. The * Miscella- 
neous’ have increased 18,485/. upon the year, but fallen off 50087. upon the 
quarter. The probable amount of Sushiqust Bills required to meet the 
charges upon the Consolidated Fund, for the quarter, is calculated at 
4,508,299. On the whole, the statement presents but little ground either 
for congratulation or regret. The result, however, is an apparent steadiness 
in the trade and consumption of the country, which cannot but be produc- 
tive of increasing prosperity. 





Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain in the 









































Qrs. ended Oct. 10, In- De- Yrs, ended Oct 10, In. De. 
1832, 1838. | crease.| crease, 1832, 1833. crease, | CTease, 
Customs...£| 4,696,129} 4,272,449)........| 423,680 }/ 15,901,299 | 15,240,007} 38,708 
Excise «..«.. 4,668,188 4,771,309 103,121 Seereeee 14,956,807 14,542,957 *eeereee 413,350 
Stamps ..... 1,658,032 | 1,681,726] 23,694]..... eeel| 6,558,159] 6,499,529 |...... ++| 58,630 
Post-Office..| 333,000 371,000} 38,000/........ 1,313,000} 1,400,000] 87,000 
TaxeS.ase-s. 656,959 G5¥9,129}....660-] 4,830)] 5,029,894 yh4,986,180],....... 36,144 
Miscellan-... 9,402 4,894] coccese 5,008 46,331 64,816| 18,485 
12,021,710 | 11,753,007 | 164,815 433,518 || 43,097,420 | 42,733,489 144,193 | 508,194 
Repermenty 
of Advances 
for Public - 
Works..... 71,876 87,303) 15,487 |..ccsee. 811,302 294,908 |... ese 16,489 
Total , | 12,093,586 11,840,310] 180,242 | 433,518 43,408,812 | 43,028,392 | 144,193 | 524,613 
Deduct Increase ...,seeeees: 190,242 || Deduct Increase ....+..0++.+} 144,193 
Decrease on the Quarter ....| 253,276 || Decrease on the Year .......] 380,420 























THE COLONIES. 


EAST INDIES, 


A destructive hurricane has been felt at Calcutta. Mr. Pickering, in 
charge of the new tripod, gives a most terrific account of its progress and 
effects in that quarter. It is bad enough at Diamond Harbour, he says, 
but the consequences of it in the place he left beggar description. The 
gale commenced at south-east, and, on the evening of the 20th, increased 
during the night. At day-light the flag-staff was blown down, and his lit- 
tle shed unroofed; the gale continued all day; the flood came on with 
awful velocity; they took shelter in the tripod. At eleven at night the 
water rose over the bund; in half an hour a breach was made in it, and it 
gave way, with a fearful rush, to the force of the flood. The wind shifted 
to east north-east, and blew with inereased fury, and the whole count 
Was inundated to seven feet high before one o'clock in the morning of the 
2ist.. At this time the force of the waters burst the flooring of the tripod, 
Where Mr. Pickering and his people had taken shelter, and they clung to 
the joists at the sides of the building, almost up to their necks in water, 
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As the water still rose, the sircar suggested that they should endeavour to 
get to the top of the building. They crept through the windows; but, 
alas! the for ascending was not there.. By some lucky accident, 
however, a rope was left hanging there, which had been used to point the 
mast, and by this means they ascended to their wretched place of refuge, 
where a passed the night, expecting every moment that the tripod 
would be blown over, and overwhelm them in the roaring water below. 
When the gale abated they got down and waded, or rather swam, to the 
next station, No. 10, whence they got to Diamond Harbour in a boat sent 
for them by Captain Cowles, and saw in the way thither not less than 700 
dead bodies. ll the communications we have seen are of a similar 
tenour. 

Since the beginning of January, 1830, four Caleutta houses have failed 
for the sum of about 12,000,000/. sterling; one Bombay house for the sum 
of 250,000/., and two London houses connected with the former for the 
amount of nearly 3,000,000/. more ; making in all 15,000,000/.; an amount 
of debt which, a little more than a century ago, would have shaken the 
government of this country with the fear of bankruptcy, and which even 
now few of the second or third-rate nations could borrow on the mortgage 
of half their revenues. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


The Parliamentary evidence on the condition of Nova Scotia gives some 
curious details of the way in which emigrants get on and acquire property, 
although they may begin the world without ‘a penny. In the first place, 
they go to a farmer and hire the use of a cow for kweaty endings that cow 
they get in the spring of the year in calf; they keep that cow through the 


summer, and they keep it the next winter, for the sake of the produce the 


cow will have, and then they pay the owner of the cow twenty shillings, 
and return him his cow in the ensuing spring in calf, as they got it. They 
begin with that calf which is in the cow for their stock: that calf in time 
becomes a cow; and they hire a sheep and an ox in the same way; the 
produce of the ox is the use that he is of in harrowing in the corn. But 
now they have got a stock of their own; they have now got sheep, and 
cows, and oxen, and they have got horses, and they are living in a great 
degree of comfort; the original twenty shillings, although agreed to be 
paid in money, being generally taken by the farmer in labour. In the 
same manner, the colony is enabled to provide for all the children of emi- 
grants when they reach the age of five and upwards. Any farmer will take 
them as apprentices, according to the terms detailed in the evidence. As 
the army and navy resort to Halifax, we have generally a very large portion 
of orphan children thrown upon the poor list; and our mode of disposing 
of these children is, that at four to five years of age we put them ut ap- 
prentices to farmers, unless they choose a trade; if they choose a trade, 
of course they are bound to a trade. The stipulation that is made for those 
children with the person to whom each child is bound is, that the first year 
he is to give that child a sheep; the second year a heifer calf; and as fous 
as that child is under indentures to him, he is bound to preserve and keep 
that sheep and heifer calf, and all the produce of it, till the child comes of 
age, and then it becomes a portion for that child to settle with. Ifa female, 
in marriage; or if a male, as farming stock ; he will generally have a stock 
of five or ten head of grown-up cattle, and eight or ten sheep, by that 
means. In fact, we never can supply half the number of children that 
there is a demand for. 


NEW SOUTH WALES, 


A society has been formed at Sydney under the denomination of the 
“ Australian Steam Conveyance Company,” the object of which is to pro- 
mote the more extensive application of steam machinery to conveyance, 
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both by water and by land. The first undertaking of the conipany was to” 
establish a steam-packet of twelve-horse power ‘between Sydney atid Pafa- 
matta, the cost of which, including boat, engine, and’ all’ appurtetiances, 
was estimated not to exceed two thousand pounds, and the whole was to’ 
be manufactured, as far as practicable, within the colony. The capital was’ 
to be raised by four hundred transferable shares of five ‘ 
no individual was to hold more than rere shares. Three hundred’ shares” 
were already taken up by the residents in Sydney.» The S college, in 
its maim building, was fast a ing pephon, was expected, ° 
in a few weeks, to be available as a*temporary school-house, with ac-- 
commodation for a master. ‘The Sydney agricultural report for’ April 
states, that the rain which had succeeded the protracted drought had pro- 
duced a gratifying change, making the ground in excellent order for sowing 
wheat ; and what was above ground was materially improved in appear-: 
anee and promise. Much of the early maize had been gathered, and, 
ree the crop was more abundant than was anticipated. Tobacco 
plants had also produced a larger a than was expected from the pre- 
valence of extreme dry weather. Seed oats were in much request among’ 
the agriculturists. The pasturage was very scanty, and it was feared that 
the rains of the latter end of April were too late to effect its restoration 
before the winter frosts set in. 


VAN DIEMEN’S LAND, 

Accounts from Hobart Town state that the newly discovered land to 
the westward had proved one of the most luxurious and eligible tracts for 
all the purposes of grazing and agriculture ever yet discovered in Van 
Diemen’s Land. It comprised a large proportion of upland, and some wet 
marshes, interspersed with undulating spots of excellent forest, well watered, 
the soil rich and the climate fine. The plains were extensive—2,000, 3,000, 
and 4,000 acres each, abounding with numerous herds of tame cattle, and 
fat as if stall-fed, and horses. A road from the south-west to Spring river, 
an admirable port near South-West Cape, is spoken of as practicable. An 
exering and clearing party had proceeded in that direction, and it was. 
understood that twenty houses were to be built on the newly discovered 
land by the Governor, it being intended to form a settlement here of the 
pensioners recently arrived. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


An expedition into the interior, on a considerable scale, is announced to 
have been undertaken by a Dr. Smith: 6007. has been subscribed towards 
defraying the expense. Sir J. Herschel is on the eve of departure for the 
same colony, in order to carry on his astronomical observations on the fixed 
stars, &c. &c. in another hemisphere. 





The number of persons who emigrated from Great Britain and Ireland 
during the year 1832, amounted to 103,140 souls, being an excess of 19,980 
over the emigration of 1831. Of the above number, 66,339 went to the 
British colonies in North America, 196 to the Cape of Good Hope, 3,733 
to'the Australian colonies, and 32,872 to the United States. Since the 
establishment of the Board of Emigration, 397 families, consisting of 1,538 
persons, have received loans from Government, to the amount of 7,830/. to 
enable them to emigrate to New South Wales ; and 422 families, consisting 
of'1,571 persons, have received 8,436/. for: the e of eutgatting to. 
Van Diemen’s Land. The number of unmarried females who: have -emi- 
grated to New South Wales, and have accepted the bounty offered by 
Government, is 761, the amount of money granted them, 9,812/.; to Van 
Diemen’s Land, number. of females, 509, money granted, 7,114/, 
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FOREIGN STATES, 


AMERICA. 


The President of the United States, on the 18th ult., read to the Cabinet 
a long statement of his reasons for making a public ayowal of the feelings 
and views which had induced him to assume the responsibility of directing 
the government deposits to be withdrawn from the Bank of the United 
States, and to be placed in that of the States. It embodies very grave and 
serious charges against the administration of the bank ‘in question; but 
much doubt appears to have been felt whether the charges, even if proved, 
were of such a nature as to warrant the President in withdrawing the de- 

sits before the meeting of Congress, which was so soon to assemble. The 
Reveetary of the Treasury, it Repeats, declared there was no necessity for 
such a course, and rather than lend his aid to the President's resolution he 
would resign his appointment. 


SPAIN, f 


There has been no change of ministry consequent upon the death of 
Ferdinand; but some alteration is expected, The Kings will bears the 
date of June 1830, and appoints the Queen Regent during his daughter's 
minority ; it also names a Council of Regency, but without conferring on 
it any restrictive powers on the authority of the Regent. The majority of 
the members of this Council is, however, said to be composed of men who 
are known to entertain political sentiments of a liberal kind, Extensive 
measures are taken by the French Government to prevent the risk of its 
being compromised by the proceedings of the Spanish refugees who are 
now residing in France, among whom there are Carlists as well as Liberals, 
The Queen Regent has issued a Royal Decree ordering the persons eppornies 
hy the will of Ferdinand to act as a Council of Regency, to assemble and to 
give their advice respecting the measures most expedient to be adopted. 
The course of policy which the Queen Regent intends to pursue, as 
indicated in her Manifesto, is stated to be eo de to the eause of the 
young Queen, as it will be the means of her losing the support of the liberal 
part of the nation, without enabling her to gain the confidence of the 
absolutists. The accounts from the Spanish provinces are very unsatis- 
factory, and but little dependence is to be placed on them. 

The following is a note on the persons composing the Council: Cardinal 
Don Francisco Marco y Catalan, a man of no political importance, but 
attached to the privileges of the clergy—Marquis de Santa Cruz, Ambas- 
sador from the Cortes to Paris, of a liberal tendency—Duke of Medina 
Covli, the head of the first family of Spain, with pretensions to the Crown, 
in support of which he makes an hereditary protest at the accession of each 
Sovereign; he was the Constitutional Aleade of Madrid under thé Cortes, 
and is of a liberal tendeney—Don Xavier Castagnos, the oldest General in 
Spain, not known as a politician, but prineipally remarkable for his con- 
versational powers and brilliant wit—the Marquis de las Amarillis, Captain- 
General of Andalusia, Constitutional Minister of War in 1820; of a very 
moderate liberal tendency, having abandoned the cause of the Constitution 
on the refusal of the Chambers to modify such parts of it as he considered 
too liberal—Don J. M. Puig, Chief of the Council of Castile, a firm and 
upright magistrate, who was the principal means of defeating the intrigues 
of Calomarde to substitute the name of Don Carlos for that of the young 
Princess in the will of Ferdinand; his political opinions are not much 
known,-—a remark which applies also to the remaining member of the 
Council, Don Xavier Caro, a man of American extraction, and owing his 
nomination solely to his situation as chief of the Council of the Indies. 
The supplementary members are:—Don Thomas Arras de Rota, an 
ecclesiastic unknown in public affairs—the Duke del Infantado, the 
Minister 7 gee the Absolutist party, and of great wealth and 
influence—the well-known Count d'Espagne=Don José de la Cruz, the 
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mt Minister of War, the right hand of Zea Bermudez; and Don 
icolas Garoli and John Jose Heria, neither of whom are much known, 
The Queen Regent has directed her Minister to quit the head 


pet ae Miguel, and has formally acknowledged Donna Maria as Sovereign 
oO ’ 


The accounts from Madrid are favourable to the Queen. The insurrection 
in Biscay has, however, gained strength ; and symptoms of disaffection had 
a in Navarre. We shall probably soon have decisive news from 


the seat of the insurrection, as the Queen's troops had advanced in consi- 
derable force to the vicinity of Burgos. 





BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED 
, PERSONS, LATELY DECEASED. 


FERDINAND VII., KING OF SPAIN, 


Ferdinand VII., King of Spain and the Indies, son of Charles IV., and of 
Maria Louisa of Parma, was born in the palace of St. Ildefonso, on the 14th 
of October, 1784; consequently, at the period of his demise, he had not 
quite completed his 49th year. At the age of six, he was proclaimed Prince 
of the Asturias. On the 19th of March, 1808, upon the abdication of his 
father (who lived till the 19th of January, 1819) he ascended the throne. 
Six or seven years previously to this, Godoy, the Prince of the Peace, under- 
took to bring about a marriage between Ferdinand and a Princess of England ; 
but the rupture with Britain put a stop to the negotiation, and a double 
alliance was concluded between the heir of Spain with his cousin, Maria 
Antoinette, daughter of Ferdinand IV., King of the Two Sicilies, and 
between the Prince Royal (now King) of the Two Sicilies, and the Princess 
Maria Isabella, of Spain. The marriage took place in 1802. Ferdinand 
was devotedly attached to his wife; but she was hated by the King and 
Queen of Spain ; and, after a life spent chiefly in melancholy retirement, 
she died childless, suddenly, and not without suspicion of poison. 

Godoy proposed, as a second wife for Ferdinand, a French lady of the 
house of Beauharnois ; but the Prince refused the connexion. It was} not 
until the year 1816, that King Ferdinand again married. He was then 
united to his own niece, the Infanta Isabella, of Portugal, daughter of King 
John VI. She died on the 26th of December, 1818; and, in 1819, he 
married as his third wife, Maria Josephina, daughter of Prince Maximilian, 
of Saxony. Her Majesty died on the 17th of May, 1829. Shortly afterwards, 
he married his surviving Queen, Maria Christiana, (born April 27th, 1806), 
third daughter of Francis I., present King of the Two Sicilies, and, con- 
sequently, niece of Ferdinand. By her, he had a daughter, Donna Isabella, 
in favour of whose succession he obtained the sanction of the Cortes. 

Ferdinand's eldest brother, Charles Maria Isidore, (by many still rded 
as the rightful heir of the Spanish crown,) was born on the 29th of March, 
1788; and he married, on the 29th of September, 1816, the Infanta Maria 
Frances, daughter of John VI.of Portugal ; by whom he has three sons, the 
eldest of whom is in his sixteenth year. 

“ During the greater portion of Ferdinand’s reign,” says a writer in the 
‘Times, “ the Absolutist, or, what is synonymous with it, the Church faction, 
was engaged in frequent attempts to harden and exasperate the spirit of the 
existing administration against the friends of lawful and constitutional 
government, and to crush, by dint of universal terror, every principle and 
material of future resistance to the real supremacy of the priesthood, to be 
exercised through the forms of a tem monarchy. Ferdinand had no 
scruple of conscience or honour about making the people slaves, but he 

the failure ofa system so violent and revolting as that to which the 

monkish faction would have urged him; and even from its success he shrunk 

With dismay, lest the lion's share of + depotinrs, when accomplished, might 
c 
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fall to his ecclesiastical allies. Cowardice and cunning, both in the extreme, 
were the keys to his entire administration. His reign was a shuffle from 
inning to end. As compared with the church and with his brother 
Carlos, its superstitious and sanguinary but unflinching champion, Ferdinand 
affected a sort of milieu policy, with a little more tendency to the tyrannical 
or the forbearing as the influence of the arbitrary courts ef Europe or of 
Great Britain might preponderate. The war in Portugal, had it been mere! 
a contest, however unnatural, between two brothers for a neighbouri 
crown, might have been looked upon by Ferdinand, not only with indif- 
ference, but complacency, because it would help to distract and enfeeble a 
kingdom over which the Spanish branch of the House of Bourbon has at 
no time ceased to indulge the ambition of reigning. But the Portuguese 
war embraced more extensive and alarming objects. Its results were to be 
constitutional or arbitrary government in Portugal; and its sympathies, 
which pervaded the whole of Europe, acted upon Spain with a more 
immediate and trying pressure. From the outset of that struggle, the 
dearest object of t panish Court, and at one moment there is reason to 
believe its actual determination, was to interfere by force of arms and 
establish Miguel and the reign of murder in Portugal; but England 
threatened force for force, and, as usual, Ferdinand and his ignoble 
Ministers yielded, confining their unlawful support of Miguel to money and 
other fraudulent appliances. In the mean time, one strong measure 
resorted to by Ferdinand drew a more definite and lasting line of separation 
between the Spanish partisans of Carlos and the church and their opponents. 
By a formal act of State, that is, by the repeal of the Salic law, he opened 
the succession to his daughter, and excluded Carlos not only from the 
throne, but from all share in the regency. This has been, in fact, a 
declaration of war against the principle of despotism throughout the 
Peninsula, inasmuch as it seems obvious that after the death of Ferdinand 
there is no power capable of resisting the Carlist faction but a close and 
hearty union of Spaniards of all other denominations. Of these the ablest 
minds are to be found among the advocates of a free and representative 
government, and into their arms we apprehend the Regent must throw 
herself if she entertains any rational hope of ensuring her daughter's suc- 
cession. The army are said to be friends to constitutional freedom—if so, 
an important, though not infallible, auxiliary is added to the young Queen's 
cause; but, on the other hand, the accessible wealth of Spain is for the 


most part at the disposal of the clergy.” 


RAMMOHUN ROY. 


This distinguished Brahmin died at Clifton on the 21st of October. He 
was a native of the province of Bengal, properly so called, and born in the 
district of Burdwan, the most fertile and the most populous of all British 
India. He was about 60 years of age; and as the district in question was 
ceded to the British Government as early as 1760, Rammohun was of course 
born a subject of the British Government. In Lower Bengal there are two 
distinct classes of Brahmins,—namely, those who trace their pedigree to the 
ancient priesthood of the country, and those who trace their descent from 
certain emigrants from the north-west of India, who planted themselves in 
Bengal shortly before the Mohammedan conquest of that country, or nine 
centuries back. The true Bengalee Brahmin is little respected, being 
neither esteemed for learning nor for purity of blood; those of western 
descent are highly venerated, and of this order was Rammohun Roy. 
Considerable pains appear to have been taken with the early education of 
Rammohun, long before he had formed any acquaintance with Europeans ; 
for, in his own district, he was instructed in all the learning usually bestowed 
upon a Brahmin, and was afterwards sent to the celebrated seminary of 
Benares, where he remained several years, engaged in studying the Sanscrit 
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His first acquaintance with the English language he owed to the care and 
of the late Mr. John Digby, collector of the land-tax in the distri 
of one of the most easterl ions of . His merit soon 
raised to the highest office which a native can hold, that of Dewan, 
or chief native superintendent. It was in this office that he acquired the 
little fortune which enabled him to become a zemindar, or proprietor, 
in the district of Hooghly, to no larger extent, however, than an income 
of 10002. a year. 

Of the earlier portion of his life, however, he has left an interesting 
account, (published in the ‘ Literary Gazette.’) 


“My ancestors,” he says, “ were Brahmins of a high order; and, from time 
immemorial, were devoted to the religious duties of their race, down to my fifth 
progenitor, who about 140 years ago gave up spiritual exercises for worldly pursuits 
and aggrandizement. His descendants ever since have followed his example, and, 
according to the usual fate of courtiers, with various success, sometimes rising to 
honour and sometimes failing ; sometimes rich and sometimes poor; sometimes 
excelling in success, sometimes miserable through disappointment. But my 
maternal ancestors, being of the sacerdotal order by profession as well as by birth, 
and of a family than which none holds a higher rank in that profession, have up to 
the present day uniformly adhered to a life of religious observances and devotion, 
preferring peace and tranquillity of mind to the excitements of ambition, and all 
the allurements of worldly grandeur. 

“In conformity with the usage of my paternal race, and the wish of my father, 
I studied the Persian and Arabic languages,—these being accomplishments indis- 
pensable to those who attached themselves to the courts of the Mohammedan 
princes; and, agreeably to the usage of my maternal relations, I devoted myself to 
the study of the Sanscrit and the theological works written in it, which contain the 
body of Hindoo literature, law, and religion. 

“ When about the age of sixteen, I composed a manuscript calling in question 
the validity of the idolatrous system of the Hindoos. ‘This, together with my 
known sentiments on that subject, having produced a coolness between me and my 
immediate kindred, I proceeded on my travels, and passed through different 
countries, chiefly within, but some beyond, the bounds of Hindoostan, with a 
feeling of great aversion to the establishment of the British power in India. When 
I had reached the age of twenty, my father recalled me, and restored me to his 
favour; after which I first saw and began to associate with Europeans, and soon 
after made myself tolerably acquainted with their laws and form of government. 
Finding them generally more intelligent, more steady and moderate in their 
conduct, I gave up my prejudice against them, and became inclined in their favour, 
feeling persuaded that their rule, though a foreign yoke, would lead more speedily 
and surely to the amelioration of the native inhabitants; and I enjoyed the con- 
fidence of several of them even in their public capacity. My continued controversies 
with the Brahmins, on the subject of their idolatry and superstition, and my 
interference with their custom of burning widows, and other pernicious practices, 
revived and increased their animosity against me ; and through their inflnence with 
my family my father was again obliged to withdraw his countenance openly, though 
his limited pecuniary support was still continued to me. 

“ After my father’s death I opposed the advocates of idolatry with still greater 
boldness. Availing myself of the art of printing now established in India, I 
published various works and pamphlets against their errors, in the native and 
foreign languages. This raised such a feeling against me, that I was at last deserted 
by every person except two or three Scotch friends, to whom, and the nation to 
which they belong, I always feel grateful. ay 

“ The ground which I took in all my controversies was, not that of opposition to 
Brahminism, but to a perversion of it; and I endeavoured to show that the 
idolatry of the Brahmins was contrary to the practice of their ancestors, and the 
principles of the ancient books and authorities which they profess to revere and 
obey. Notwithstanding the violence of the opposition and resistance to my 
opinions, several highly respectable persons, both among my own relations and 
others, began to adopt the same sentiments. ; 

“I now felt a strong wish to visit Europe, and obtain, by personal observation, a 
more thorough insight into its manners, customs, religion, and political institutions. 
1 refrained, however, from carrying this intention inw effect until the friends who 
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coincided in my sentiments should be increased in number’and strength. M 


pray rented pe pena shee 2a nlewters i apr 1830 I embarked for Englan 
as the discussion of the East India Company's charter was expected to come on, by 

t of the natives of India and its future t would be 
determined for many years to come, and an appeal to the king in council against 
the abolition of the practice of burning widows was to be heard before the Privy 
Council; and his majesty the Emperor of Delhi had likewise commissioned me tu 
bring before the authurities in England certain encroachments on his rights by the 
East India Company. I accordingly arrived in England in April 1831.” 


In politics, Rammohun Roy was a republican. At Calcutta he seldom 
or ever visited the Government-house, and kept at a distance from all the 
chief functionaries of Government. Among Europeans he associated chiefly 
with the ultra-liberal party. In 1823, when the press was persecuted at 
Calcutta, he boldly wrote and printed a petition to his Majesty in Council 
against the government measure, one of the best written that that important 
topic ever gave rise to. In 1820, on the breaking out of the Spanish, 
Neapolitan, and Sardinian revolutions, Rammohun gave a public entertain- 
ment in honour of them. In England, being invested with a diplomatic 
character, his politics were less obtruded than in India, but still he never 
allowed an va abgag’ Ae pass of expressing his hearty approbation of all 
liberal institutions, e progress of the Reform question kept him in a 
perfect fever of anxiety; “ he told me over and over again,” says a writer 
in the ‘ Times,’ “‘ that, independent of its own merits, it afforded the only 
chance likely to occur in his days of procuring an improved government for 
his fellow-countrymen in India.’’ 

Considering that Rammohun may be looked upon in many respects as 
self-taught, the extent of his acquirements must be considered as remarkable. 
He was thorough master of the Sanscrit language—a very difficult one, and 
he was master of the Arabic, also a difficult one ; then he was an exceedingly 
good Persian scholar, and quoted the Persian poets liberally, appropriately, 
and gracefully; of course he understood thoroughly the Hindee and Ben- 
galee. He had read a great deal of English literature, chiefly historical, 
and, considering the late period of life at which he made this acquisition, the 
ager and grammatical accuracy which he had attained were remarkable. 

e wrote, of course, much better than he spoke. With a view of being 
able to read the Jewish Scripture without the medium of a translation, 
Rammohun entered upon the study of the Hebrew, his progress in which 
was facilitated + See previous acquaintance with the cognate Arabic, and I 
am told that his acquirement in that language was very considerable. 
Rammohun may, upon the whole, be considered as having been rather a 
clever and dexterous dialectician than a close or profound reasoner. He 
was a quick and a keen observer of character, and in the ordinary inter- 
course of life discreet and prudent. As far as his slender means enabled 
him, he was liberal and generous ; indeed, he was too apt to listen to well- 
got-up tales of wo, and was repeatedly the victim of hie credulity. His 
— will be familiar to many of your readers. He was about six feet 

igh and large in proportion ; but his person, though not wanting in apparent 
symmetry, was unwieldy and without activity. His features were large, 
manly, and fine, and such as are more frequently to be found in the 
paintings of the Italian masters than in the real condition of any nation. 

During his residence in England he never had good health, evidently 
béing oppressed by the climate, and appearing subject to bilious attacks 
from that disordered state of the stomach which resulted from our dense 
atmosphere, as compared with that of his native country. He was much 
sought by many distinguished individuals, but though he drove about in his 
carriage, he never altered his simple mode of living. He never embraced 
any form of Christianity, and it is a mistake to suppose that he was even an 
Unitarian. meg Heber denominated him and his followers “ Atheistical 
Brahmins ;" but this was a calumny. Rammohun was a pure Deist, or 
believer in God and his unity. 
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The chief object which brought Rammohun Roy to this country was a 
mission which he undertook from the King of Delhi. In fact, he was the 
ambassador in this country of the Great Mogul. This Prince had, by treaty, 
a good claim against the East India Company, to the extent of a full half 

illi During his whole residence in England Rammohun Roy, notwith- 
qoacng ine many obstacles thrown in his way, had carried on the negotia- 
tion for his employer with t skill, firmness, and perseverance, and a few 
weeks previous to his death had the matter brought to a successful termi- 
nation by a compromise. As the arrangement now stands, 30,000/. a year 
are to be added to the stipend of the Mogul, and from the latter Prince 
Rammohun was to receive, as the reward of his services, to him and to his 
heirs for ever, an annual sum of from 30007. to 4000/. sterling. This was 
the best bargain which the East India Company could have made; for the 
transaction was of a nature little calculated to bear the light, and, indeed, 
the most discreditable to our policy of anything which has occurred in 
India since the rogueries of Clive and Hastings. The case was printed, 
but not published, by Rammohun, and there is a copy of it at this moment 
before your correspondent, as he is writing. 

It may be added that the title of Rajah was formerly bestowed upon 
Rammohun by the Mogul, shortly before he entered upon his mission, and 
that, by the universal admission of all India, the Mogul is the only power 
that can bestow such a title. This is a matter of no great moment, for the 
title of Rajah is now more common in India than Baron in Germany, or 
Count in old France. 


RICHARD HEBER, ESQ. 


Richard Heber, Esq., was the son of Reginald Heber (who succeeded his 
elder brother as lord of the manors and patron of the rectories of Marton, 
in Yorkshire, and Hodnet, in Salop), and Mary Baylie his first wife, and 
was half-brother to the late amiable and pious Reginald, Bishop of Calcutta, 
who was by a second wife. ‘Towards his brother Reginald he always acted 
a most affectionate part. He was for sometime M.P. for Oxford University, 
and distinguished himself in Parliament. After his travels on the Continent 
and the East he lived in almost total seclusion, in which retirement he 
employed himself in making a collection of the most costly books, and 
for a private gentleman possessed the most extensive and curious library 
ever known. Mr, Richard Heber, inheriting from his father the patronage 
of the living of Hodnet, instituted his brother Reginald in it, which was 
his first living. 

We are indebted to a correspondent of the Sun Newspaper for the 
following interesting particulars :—Heber began to collect books when he 
was quite a youth ; he never travelled in the Kast, as it has been erroneous] 
stated in some of the journals, neither did he at any time seclude himself 
from public life. During all his trips to the continent he associated with 
the savans in the respective towns he visited. At the end of the revolu- 
tionary war he went to Paris for the first time, where he made extensive 
aber any of valuable books. Even then his classics and his English 
iterature, in number and value, exceeded those of any other individual. 
His subsequent journeys to the Low Countries, Holland, some parts of 
Germany, and France, were evidently for the purpose of increasing his 
literary stores. Where there was a library to be sold, Heber was sure to 
be first in the field. He appears to have commenced purchasing books at 
auctions at the sale of the Pinelli Library, at Robson's Rooms, in Conduit- 
street, about the year 1789, after which period, under the wing of the little 
squat, but most intelligent and very learned Dr. Gossett, Heber usually 
took his seat on the Doctor's right hand at all the book auctions in London, 
where, at his outset, he was a liberal purchaser of sixpenny articles. Heber 
secured choice gems in the sales of the Duke of Bridgewater (where most 
rare and valuable English books were disposed of in baskets full to a lot), 
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Mr. Townley, Colonel Stanley, Mr. Dalrymple, Dr, Gossett, Dr. Heath, 
Mr. Willott, James Boswell, Garrick, Meermann (at the Hague), Hibbert,* 
John Kemble, Lang, Broadley, the Duplicates of the British Museum, and 
Hanrott's. Three years ago he purchased at Paris the remaming portion of 
the well-known Boularde Library, consisting of upwards of twenty thousand 
volumes, all of which, with the addition of many thousand more, some of 
them of high price, are still in the French capital, in his apartments at 
Madame Boularde’s Hotel, where he resided when in Paris. fact, Heber 

sessed a larger library in Paris, than any individual of France. His 
iterary stores at Malines, in Belgium, are immense; and at Brussels, the 
intelligent bibliopolist Verbest had unlimited commissions to purchase for 
Heber all fine copies of rare books. Heber's collection of Spanish literature 
is the most extraordinary out of Spain, and it has even been questioned 
whether it can be equalled by any individual library in that country. His 
books in the Portuguese language are unique. In modern Latin poetry, 
critical and classical history, local history, and voyages and travels, he is 
said to be nearly perfect. Heber confined his collection of autographs to 
the manuscript letters of learned men, poets, critics, statesmen, and 
philosophers, of every age and of every country. With eminent men of his 
own age he carried on an extensive correspondence during many years, 
Sir Walter Scott entertained a sincere friendship for him ; he admired his 
learning, and lauded his liberality in the loan of his books and the usefulness 
of his literary communications. Heber received many valuable letters from 
Sir Walter Scott, which we hope his executors will communicate to Mr. 
Lockhart, to be inserted in the Life of that great man. Heber, although 
never in the secret of the Great Unknown, was regularly presented with his 
novels and tales as they appeared “ from the author.” e, however, never 
entertained the slightest doubt about their identity. 

During the last seventeen years, Thorpe, the bookseller, of Bedford-street, 
has been the confidential London agent of Mr. Heber: nearly all his pur- 
chases at auctions and by private contract have been effected by this 
industrious and extensive bibliopolist. Heber'’s single-sheet old ballads, 
in black letter, far exceed in value and curiosity the three large volumes 
in folio, sold for 4777. 15s., in the Roxburgh Library, and which were at 
that time said to be the finest in England. Two or three years back his 
purveyor, Thorpe, made an invaluable addition to Heber's ballads, by 
purchasing from a private gentleman an immense number, in black letter, 
chiefly dated from 1545 to 1570. One item in the collection is a poem on 
the Death of Queen Elizabeth, written the year she died, in which remarkable 
mention is made of Shakspeare. Although Heber utterly disregarded 
large-paper books, he was peculiarly fastidious about fine copies. We have 
heard on good authority, that he purchased six copies of “ Blomefield’'s 
History of Norfolk,’ before he could satisfy himself with the purity and 
fineness of the plates. He had an excellent and very expensive taste in the 
binding of his books; of late years that accomplished artist, George Lewis, 
of Duke-street, has been his principal operator. Heber, we repeat, was not 
a mere book-worm ; in society of every class he played what is termed the 
“ first fiddle,” and enchanted everybody by his exquisite wit, smartness of 
conversation, literary anecdote, learning, and universal information. No 
sees yes in a joke, even a practical one, more than Heber. The very 
earned and ingenious John Leyden, author of a volume of poems, called 
“« Scenes in Infancy,” and editor of the “‘ Complaynt of Scotland,” written 
in 1548, undertaken at the suggestion of Heber, inscribed it to him in 
testimony of sincere esteem and friendship. Leyden was originally introduced 
to Heber by Sir Walter Scott. On Leyden’s first arrival in London from 
Scotland, he engaged chambers in one of the inns of Court, where Heber 





* Evans sold Hibbert’s Library for 22,500/, and the Roxburgh Library for 
upwards of 23,000/. , 
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arly visited to talk over the works of the poets in olden time. The 
well-remembered, eccentric, and most efudite antiquary, Joseph Ritson, 
was just then writing vehemently against the use of animal food, and Heber 
and Leyden were determined to practise a joke at the expense of Ritson's 
humanity. Leyden gave a literary breakfast, to which Ritson, Heber, and 
another gentleman were invited. Soon after the —y had assembled, the 
scout, or laundress, brought in the viands, and when Leyden had poured 
out the tea, the scoué again entered the room, with an immense raw beef 
steak, which was placed on the table immediately before Ritson, and of 
which John Leyden ate voraciously. Heber tasted it likewise, and the 
both pronounced the steak a feast for an epicure. Ritson rose from his sea 
left the room in a violent passion, londly denouncing what he called the 
cannibalism of the party; for some days he remained inexorable, but at 
length the persuasive manners of Heber brought him round, by representing 
the matter to him asa mere joke. Heber for several years participated 
once a week in the “Attic nights’’ of Dr. Raine, at the Charter-house, 
where Professor Porson and the late Mr. Beloe were constant guests ; and 
the venerable Dr. Rowth, Master of Maudlin College, Oxford, and Dr. Parr, 
joined in these learned libations as often as they visited I.ondon. Heber was 
the confidential friend of the late William Gifford, editor ofthe “ Quarterly 
Review,’ with whom he generally took tea at ee On the very even- 
ing Gifford retired from the “ Quarterly,” which he had conducted from 
its commencement, he took his farewell in a long and interesting letter 
which he addressed to Heber, in which he recapitulates the various gratifi- 
cations that he had experienced in the progress of his management of that 
popular journal. Lord Grenville has constantly acknowledged his infinite 
obligations to Heber, in his election of Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford, when his Lordship was opposed by Lord Eldon and the thick and thin 
Tory clique of that day. Lord Grenville rewarded the University for their 
choice of him, by presenting them with an unique and unrivalled edition of 
Homer. Heber was the frequent guest of Lord Grenville, in his rural 
retreat at Dropmore, where his Lordship’s brother, the Right Honourable 
and most accomplished Thomas Grenville, generally made a third at the 
literary banquet. Some time before Heber left England, which we believe 
was in 1825, and on his last visit to Dropmore, Lord Grenville gave him a 
specimen of his poetry in Greek, Latin, Italian, and French, neatly written 
onone sheet of paper. When Dr, Hodgson, the Principal of Brasennose 
College, and Rector of Ewell, proposed Heber to represent the University 
in Parliament, he stated that Heber was able to construe Sophocles when 
he was eight years old; “ Is there,” said Dr. Hodgson, “any other person 
at that age now living able to do so?’ Heber and Dr. Hodgson were stay- 
ing with the Duke of Buckingham, at Stowe, when Dr. Hodgson was seized 
with the illness that terminated in his death. This excellent man left 
Heber the trustee and guardian of his children. In addition to the cele- 
brated persons already mentioned, Heber numbered among his friends and 
associates Lord Stowell, George Ellis, Sir Egerton Bridges, Chantry, Croker, 
Dr. Heath, the Bishop of Exeter, Wordsworth, Sotheby, Sir Henry Ellis, 
Sir Frederick Maddan, Dr. Dampiere (late Bishop of Ely), George Steevens, 
Isaac Reed, Joseph Ritson, Professor Millman, George Hibbert, Sir Mark 
Sikes, Rey. Mr. Todd, Mr. Park, Mr. Edw. Littledale, Mr. Justice Littledale. 
It is impossible to form any estimate of the number of his books, or 
the time they would occupy should they be destined to come to the 
hammer; but the most paggens, A exaggerated accounts which have 
hitherto been published far underrate their extent. The sale of this 
enormous assemblage of books, to do them justice, must spread over several 
years. We omitted to mention that Heber bought many of the very rare 
jewels in Messrs. Longman’s Bibliotheca Poetica. Here this hasty and 
undigested memoranda must close; an “old book collector’ was unwillin 
that Richard Heber should drop into the grave without a slight but friendly 
tribute to his memory. 
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MR. GEORGE ROBSON. 


The late George Robson was a native of Durham, and son of Mr. John 
Robson, wine merchant of that city. eas pepe displayed itself 
at a very early age; at three or four years old he made efforts, and 
attempted to draw from m the objects he had observed while walking 
with his mother in the fields. is propensity to imitation was not checked 
by his school exercises. His vacant hours and holidays were occupied in 
drawing. At length he was put under Mr. Harle, the only drawing-master 
the city furni but he refused t6 take money for the lessons he gave, 
saying the boy had already got beyond his instruction. Before he was 20 
he came to London, and was soon known as a most active and persevering 
student. His first publication was a view of his native city, the profits of 
which enabled him to visit the Highlands of Scotland, a visit which he had 
long ardently desired. Inthe habit of a shepherd, with his wallet at his 
back, and Scott's » “ The Lay of the Last Minstrel,” in his pocket, 
he wandered over the mountains, winter and summer, till he became familiar 
with the various aspects they presented under the different changes of 
season, and laid up a stock of materials which lasted him his life, On his 
return he published Outlines of the Grampian Mountains, In 1813 he first 
appeared as an exhibitor in the Ninth Annual Exhibition of the Society of 
Painters in Water Colours, and was elected a member the following year, 
But it was not till the exhibition of 1315 that his works commanded that 

yublic attention which gained him extensive and abundant patronage. 

rom this time his interests became identified with the interests of the 
Society. As an artist, Mr. Robson was remarkable for vigour of execution. 
His conception of form might be sometimes wanting in grandeur, but his 
effect and colour were always powerful. The Scottish hills had strongly 
impressed their awful character on his imagination, One of his last and 
best pictures was a view of London from the Bridge before sunrise, “ when 
all that mighty heart is lying still.” All must lament that such a man 
resem be cut off in the vigour of his age, and in the full tide of his use- 
fulness. 





MARRIAGES ano DEATHS, 





Married.)—Captain Pulteney, 12th Lancers, 
to Emily, daughter of C.T. Tower, Esq, M.P. 

Captain Yorke, R.N. and M.P. for Cambridge- 
shire, to the Hen, Susan Liddell. 

The Archdeacou of Dromore, to Caroline, 
daughter of H. H. Simpson, Esq. of Bath. 

W. Glover, Esq., 89h Regiment, to Hannah, 
daughter of the late J. Sheen Downes, Exsq., 
Piymouth. 

In Dublin, by special license, Lieutenant. 
Geveral Sir BR. H. Vivian, bart., Commander 
of the Forces in Ireland, to Letitia, third 
daughter of the late Rev. J, Agnew Webster. 

The Rev. J, Beauchamp, rector of Crowell 
and vicar of Sherborne, Oxford, to Margaret, 
sister of Sir G. Beaumont, Bart. 

The Hon. William Edwardes, eldest son of 
Lord Kensington, to Laura, fourth daughter 
of Cuthbert Elilson, Eeq., of Hebburn-hall, 
in the county of Durham. 

At Twickenham, G. Beauchamp Cole, Es}. 
son of Mr. and Lady Elisabeth Cole, to Julia, 
daughter of Lieut.-Col. and the Hon, Mrs. Es- 
ploasse, of Twickenham. 

At Newton, Hants, by the Rev. P. C. Law, 
Wm, Chatteris, Esq., to Anne, daughter of the 
late Right Rev. Alexander Arbuthnot, Lord 
Bishop of Killaloe. 


At St. George's, Hanover-square, Captain 
Bishop, 7th Dragoon Guards, to Eleanor, 
daughter of the jate Lieut. Markland, 33d regt., 
and granddaughter of Sir E. Nightingale, Bt, 
of Cambridgeshire. 


Died.}—In Dublin, the Lady Frances Vande- 
leur, widow of the late Right Hon, J. O, Van- 
deleur, 

In Bedford-place, Arthur Onslow, Fsq., 
sergeant-at-law, aged 75. 

At Strokestown, aged 76, the Very Rev. Wm. 
Dolan, Catholic Dean and Vicar-General for 
the Diocese of Eiphin. 

At Hill Hall, in the county of Essex, Sir T. 
Smyth, Bart., aged 45. 

The Rev. J. Johnson, rector of Welborne 
and Yoxham, Norfolk, the friend of Cowper 
the poet, 

In Salisbury-street, Strand, Major-General 
W. Binks, late Royal Marines, Woolwich. 

In Ireland, Mrs. Ellis, relictof T. Ellis, Esq» 
Master in Chancery. 

At Stutgard, Sir Charles Henry Colville, 
Kat., of Dofiield-hall, ire, a Deputy- 
Lieutenant, and late High-Sheriff of that 
county, 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 
IN THK COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND. 





LONDON, 


Erpedition of Captain Ross,—The following letter from Captain Ross to the Secre- 
tary of the Admiralty, details the principal occurrences of his voyage; and will be 
found highly interesting to all whe can admire enterprising courage and perse- 
verance :— 

~ On board the Isabella, of Hull, Baffin’s Bay, Sept. 1833. 

Sir,— Knowing how deeply my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty are inter- 
ested in the advancement of nautical knowledge, and particularly in the improve- 
ment of geography, I have to acquaint you, for the information of their Lordships, 
that the expedition, the main object of which is to solve, if possible, the question of 
anorth-west passage from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, particularly by Prince 
Regent’s Inlet, and which sailed from England in May, 1829, notwithstanding the 
loss of the foremast and other untoward circumstances, which obliged the vessel to 
refit in Greenland, reached the beach on which his Majesty's late ship Fury’s stores 
were landed on the 13th of August. 

We found the boats, provisions, &c., in excellent condition, but no vestige of the 
wreck. After completing in fuel and other necessaries, we sailed on the 14th, and 
on the following morning rounded Cape Garry, where our new disvoveries com- 
menced, and keeping the western shore close on board, ran down the coast in a 
S.W. and W. course, in from 10 to 20 fathoms, until we had passed the latitude of 
72° north in longitude 94° west ; here we found a considerable inlet leading to the 
westward, the examination of which occupied two days. At this place we were first 
seriously obstructed by ice, which was now seen to extend from the south cape of 
the inlet, in a sulid mass, round by 8, and KE. to E.N.E.: owing to this circumstance, 
the shallowness of the water, the rapidity of the tides, the tempestuous weather, 
the irregularity of the coast, and the numerous inlets and rocks for which it is re« 
markable, our progress was no less dangerous than tedious, yet we succeeded in 
penetrating below the latitude of 70° north in longitude 92° west, where the land, 
after having carried us as far east as 90°, took a decided westerly direction, while 
land at the distance of 40 miles to southward was seen extending east and west, ;At 
this extreme point our progress was arrested on the Ist of October by an impene- 
trable barrier of ice. We, however, found an excellent wintering port, which we 
named Felix Harbour. 

Karly in January, 1830, we had the good fortune to establish a friendly inter- 
course with # most interesting consociation of natives, who, being insulated by 
nature, had never before communicated with strangers; from them we gradually 
obtained the important information that we had already seen the continent of 
America, that about 40 miles to the 8. W. there were two great seas, one to the 
west, which was divided from that to the east by a narrow strait or neck of land. 
The verification of this intelligence either way, on which our future operations so 
materially depended, devolved on Commander Ross, who volunteered this service 
early in April, and, accompanied by one of the mates, and guided by two of the 
natives, proceeded to the spot, and found that the north land was connected to the 
south by two ridges of high land, fifteen miles in breadth, but taking into account 
achain of freshwater lakes, which occupied the valleys between, the dry land 
which actually separates the two oceans is only five miles. This extraordinary 
isthmus was subsequently visited by myself, when Commander Ross proceeded 
minutely to survey the sea-coast, to the southward of the isthmus leading to the 
westward, which 4 succeeded in tracing to the 99th deg. or to 150 miles of Cape 
Turnagain of Franklin, to which point the land, after leading him into the 70th 
degree of north latitude, trended directly: during the same journey he also sur- 
veyed 30 miles of the adjacent coast, or that to the north of the isthmus, which, by 
also taking a westerly direction, furmed the termination of the western sea into a 
guif. The rest of this season was einployed in tracing the sea-coast south of the 
isthmus leading to the eastward, which was done so as to leave no doubt that it 
joined, as the natives had previously informed us, to Ockullee, and the jand forming 

lse Bay. It was also determined that there was no passage to the westward 
for 30 miles to the northward of our position. 

This summer, like that of 1818, was beautifully fine, but extremely unfavourable 
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for navigation ; and onr object being now to try a more northern latitude, we waited 
with anxiety for the disruption of the ice, but in vain: our utmost endeavours 
did not succeed in retracing our steps more than four miles, and it was not until 
the middle of November that we succeeded in getting the vessel into a place of se. 
curity, which we named “ Sheriff's Harbour.” I may here mention that we named 
the newly-discovered continent, to the southward, “ thia,” as also the isthmus, 
the peninsula to the north, and the eastern sea, after my worthy friend Felix 
Booth, Esq., the truly patriotic citizen of London, who, in the most disinterested 
manner, enabled me to equip this expedition in a superior style. 

The last winter was in temperature nearly equal to the mean of what had been 


experienced on the four preceding voyages, but the winters of 1830 and 1831 set” 


in with a degree of violence hitherto beyond record, the thermometer sunk to 92 
degrees below the freezing point, and the average of the year was 10 degrees below 
the preceding; but, notwithstanding the severity of the summer, we travelled 
across the country to the west sea by a chain of lakes, 30 miles north of the 
isthmus, when Commander Ross succeeded in surveying 50 miles more of the coast 
leading to the N.W., and, by tracing the shore to the northward of our position, it 
was also fully proved that » oe could be no passage below the 7ist degree. 

This autumn we succeeded in getting the vessel only 14 miles to the northward, 
and as we had not doubled the Eastern Cape, all hope of saving the ship was at an 
end, and put quite beyond possibility by another very severe winter; and having 
only provisions to last us to the Ist of June, 1833, dispositions were accordingly 
made to leave the ship in her present port, which (after her) was named Victory 
Harbour. Provisions and fuel being carried forward in the spring, we left the ship 
on the 29th of May, 1832, for Fury Beach, being the only chance left of saving our 
lives: owing to the very rugged nature of the ice, we were obliged to keep either 
upon or close to the land, making the circuit of every bay, thus increasing our dis- 
tance of 200 miles by nearly one-half; and it was not until the lst of July that we 
reached the beach, completely exhausted by hunger and fatigue. 

A hut was speedily constructed, and the boats, three of which had been washed 
off the beach, but providentially driven on shore again, were repaired during this 
month ; but the unusual heavy appearance of the ice afforded us no cheering pros- 
pect until the Ist of August, when in three boats we reached the ill-fated spot 
where the Fury was first driven on shore. It was not until the Ist of September that 
we reached Leopold South Island, now established to be the N.E. point of America, 
in latitude 73° 56’, and longitide 90° west. From the summit of the lofty moun- 
tain on the promontory we could see Prince Regent's Inlet, Barrow's Strait, and 
Lancaster Sound, which presented one impenetrable mass of ice, just as I had seen 
it in 1818. Here we remained in a state of anxiety and suspense, which may be 
easier imagined than described. All our attempts to push through were in vain ; 
at length, being forced, by want of provisions, and the approach of a very severe 
winter, to return to Fury Beach, where alone there remained wherewith to sustain 
life, there we arrived on the 7th of October, after a most fatiguing and laborious 
march, having been obliged to leave our boats at Batty Bay. Our habitation, 
which consisted of a frame of spars, thirty-two feet by sixteen feet, covered with 
canvass, was during the month of November enclosed, and the roof covered with 
snow, from four feet to seven feet thick, which, being saturated with water when 
the temperature was fifteen degrees below zero, immediately took the consistency 
of ice, and thus we actually became the inhabitants of an iceberg during one of the 
most severe winters hitherto recorded. Our sufferings, aggravated by want of bed- 
ding, clothing, and animal food, need not be dwelt upon. Mr. C. Thomas, the 
carpenter, was the only man who perished at this beach ; but three others, besides 
one who had lost his foot, were reduced to the last stage of debility, and only 
thirteen of our number were able to carry provisions in seven journeys of sixty- 
two miles each to Batty Bay. 

We left Fury Beach on the 8th of July, carrying with us three sick men, who 
were unable to walk, and in six days we reached the boats, where the sick daily 
recovered. Although the spring was mild, it was not until the Lith of August 
that we had any cheering prospect. A gale from the westward having suddenly 

opened a lane of, water along shore, in two days wé reached our former position, 


and from the mountain we had the satisfaction of seeing clear water almost directly 
across Prince Regent’s Inlet, which. we crossed on the 17th, and took shelter from 
a storm 12 miles to the eastward of Cape York. ‘The next day, when the gale 
abated, we crossed Admiralty Inlet, and were detained six days on the coast by 4 
strong north-east wind. On the 25th we crossed Navy Board Inlet, and on the 
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following morning, to our inexpressible joy, we descried a ship in the offing, 
colthedt which proved to be the Isabella, of Hull, the same ship which I com- 
manded in 1818. At noon we reached her, when her re cage commander, 
who had in vain searched for us in Prince Regent's Inlet, r us three 
cheers, received us with every demonstration of kindness and hospitality which 
humanity could dictate. I ought to mention also that Mr. Humphreys, by iand- 
ing me at Possession Bay, and en on the west coast of Baffin’s Bay, 

corded me an excellent opportunity of concluding my survey, and of verifying my 
former chart of that coast. 

I now have the pleasing duty of calling the attention of their Lordships to the 
merits of Commander Ross, who was second in the direction of this expedition. 
The labours of this officer, who had the departments of astronomy, natural history, 
and surveying, will speak for themselves in language beyond the ability of my 

‘pen ; but they will be duly appreciated by their Lordships, and the learned bodies 
of which he is a member, and who are already acquainted with his acquirements. 

My steady and faithful friend, Mr. Wm. Thom, of the Royal Navy, who was 
formerly with me in the Jsabel/a, besides his duty as third in command, took 
charge of the meteorological journal: to the distribution and economy of pro- 
visions, and to his judicious plans and suggestions, must be attributed the un- 
common degree of health which our crew enjoyed; and as two out of the three 
who died in the four years and a half were cut off early in the voyage, by diseases 
not peculiar to the climate, only one man can be said to have perished. Mr. 
M‘Diarmid, the surgeon, who had been several voyages to these regions, did 
justice to the high recommendation I received of him ; he was successful in every 
amputation and operation which he performed, and wonderfully so in his treatment 
of the sick; and I have no hesitation in adding, that he would be an ornament to 
his Majesty’s service. 

Commander Ross, Mr. Thom, and myself, have, indeed, been serving without 
pay; but, in common with the crew, have lost our all, which I regret the more, 
because it puts it totally out of my power adequately to remunerate my fellow- 
sufferers, whose case I cannot but recommend for their Lordships’ consideration. 
We have, however, the consolation, that the results of this expedition have been 
conclusive, and to science highly important, and may be briefly comprehended 
in the following words:—The discovery of the Gulf of Boothia, the continent 
and isthmus of Boothia Felix, and a vast number of islands, rivers, and lakes ; 
the undeniable establishment that the north-east point of America extends to the 
74th degree of north latitude ; valuable observations of every kind, but particu. 
larly on the magnet; and, to crown all, we have had the honour of placing the 
illustrious name of our most gracious Sovereign William IV. on the true position 
of the magnetic pole. 

I cannot conclude this letter, Sir, without acknowledging the important ad- 
vantages we obtained from the valuable publications of Sir Edward Parry and 
Sir John Franklin, and the communications kindly made to us by those distin- 
guished officers before our departure from England. But the glory of this enter- 
prise is entirely due to Him whose divine favour has been most especially 
manifested towards us; who guided and directed all our steps; who mercifully 
provided, in what we had deemed a calamity, his effectual means of our pre- 
servation; and who, even after the devices and inventions of man had utterly 
failed, crowned our humble endeavours with complete success. I have, &c. 

JOHN ROSS, Captain R.N. 
To Captain the Hon. George Elliott, &c. 
Secretary, Admiralty. 





London Cattle Market and Abattoirs—That which public bodies, aided by the 
influence of public opinion, have been unable to effect, has actually been accom- 
plished by a private individual, at his own exclusive cost. This splendid undertak- 
ing, pregnant with so many advantages, and so consistent with the philanthropic 
views of those friends of humanity who have witnessed the cruelties practised to- 
wards the unfortunate animals driven, at all hours of the night, into the confined 
area of Smithfield, and its adjoining streets, is situated in the Lower-road, Isling- 
ton. The new mart stands upon an area of twenty-two acres, immediately abut- 
ting upon the Lower-road. The situation is airy and healthful, and is ly 
appropriate for the purpose, as it is on the high road from the Nort and 
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the cattle market, upon an Obviously 
fication, so as to avoid confusion or irregularity of any sort. Every necessary 
for the salesmen and clerks of the market will be erected in a large area in the 
tre, and the ingress is obtained through a large arched under the market. 
house—a fine substantial building, with appropriate on each side for check 
clerks—and with accommodation up stairs, either far the counting-houses of bankers, 
or public meetings connected with the business of the establishment. Adjaining 
the market it is intended to erect abaticire for slaughtering cattle of every de- 
scription, in which persons may either be accommodated with private slaughter. 
houses, or have the animals slaughtered under appointed inspectors, at a certain 
fixed and moderate rate; so that all the expense, inconvenience, and mischief 
arising from the present mode of driving cattle through the crowded streets on the 
market day may be avoided. 


Popes of Mr. Brookes’s School of Anatomy.—The school of anatomy and sur- 
gery which was conducted for many years by the late Joshua Brookes, Esq., F.RS. 
as been re-opened by Mr. King. He stated that, with regard to the order of an 
introductory course on the study of anatomy, he should recommend a similar classi- 
fieation to that which M. de Blainville had adopted for the whole animal kingdom. 
His (M. Biainville’s) divisions were, Zoonomia, which taught the arrangement of 
animals after theirjexternal form ; Zootomia, or the study of their internal struec- 
ture ; Zoobiologia, that of the action of the different organs composing the animal ; 
Zooethiqua, to which belonged the study of the mode of life and habits of the 
creature ; Zooatria, which comprised the alterations or morbid changes to which 
the organs are subject, and the means of counteracting them ; and, finally, Zoono- 
mica, the science of managing and governing animals so as to obtain the greatest 
possible amount of good from them. Those which related to the course of instruc- 
tion to be followed in that school were Zootomia, Zoobiologia, Zooatria ; but the 
investigation would be confined as much as possible to man. 
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DEVONSHIRE. 


A very rich vein of copper has lately been discovered beneath the site occupied 
by the gasometer at Tavistock. In excavating a portion of the ground, in order to 
form a cellar for the reception of coal, the workman employed found the soil, a 
short depth below the surface, so extremely hard as almost to defy his utmost 
strength and skill in removing it. Upon examination, however, it was found that 
several of the pieces he had detached were strongly impregnated with copper ; and 
upon still further prosecuting the discovery, a fine rich vein has been detected, 
which has since yielded not less than 400/. worth of this valuable metal. 


LANCASHIRE. 


Commerce of Liverpool.—The total number of vessels which entered Liverpool 
and Runcorn, from the 25th of August to the 94th of September, was 986, with 4 
burden of 151,899 tons. Of those which entered Liverpool, 775 were British and 
107 foreign. The arrivals from Ireland the month were 257, from British 
America 51, from the Bast Indies 7, from the Isle of Man 16, from Russia 30, 
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from South America 16, from the United States 33, from the West Indies 26, 


and coastwise 384. the same period, only seven vessels entered from France, 
There were two arrivals from the rising colonies in South Wales. | 
MIDDLESEX. 


The revising barristers for the county of Middlesex have decided that trustees 
in senelat 6f sate ond prolif wut peoveaay Sv ame @ Sesecncae of sack 
property ; but they were not prepared to say trustees of chapels, the ministers 
of which received the pew-rents, had the same right, 


NORFOLK. 


The Norwich Musical Festival has been very successful : the total receipts, for 
tickets only, amounted to about 4570/., exclusive of liberal donations from several 
persons. 


STAPPORDSHIRE. 
Birmingham Steam-Carriage —Messrs. Heaton, in a letter to the Editor of the 
* Mechanic’s ne,” gives the following account of the performances of their 


steam-drag :—* Wednesday moral Aug. 28, at six minutes past ten o'clock, 
we set out from our manufactory in Shadwell-street, with a stage-coach, fifteen 
hundred weight, attached to our steam-drag, with fifteen people thereon, and took 
up five others on the Bristol road. With this load we arrived at the Bell Inn, 
orthfield, near seven miles, in fifty-six minutes; stopped there nine minutes for 
water, and reached the Rose and Crown, at the foot of the hill, eighteen minutes 
before twelve o’clock ; remained there four minutes, and commenced ascending the 
hill, which is about seven hundred yards long, and rises, on‘an a one yard 
in nine, and in some places one in t. Fa many pean, tens Od eee, 
so soft, that the wheels carried a hill of sand before them of near three inches 
. This hill was ascended by the machine, taking the coach and nine persons 
to the summit in nine minutes. We then took up the friends we had taken from 
Birmingham, with five in addition, and to the market-place in Broms- 
grove, and turned the machine and coach round without , and returned 
back to the Crab Mill Inn, having travelled about fifteen miles, where we arrived 
twenty-seven minutes before one o’clock. We halted there thirty-five minutes, 
and set off home. On descending the hill, we thought proper to show our friends, 
twenty-five in number riding, that the machine was manageable on the most hilly 
roads, by making a stand-still on the steepest part of the hill. We proceeded on 
to the Rose and Crown Inn at the foot of the hill, where we halted twenty-five 
minutes, elated that we had, by ascending and descending one of the worst in 
the kingdom, established the fact that our machine would travel on any road, how.. 
ever bad. We halted again at the Bell Inn, at Northfield, eight minutes, and 
took three other friends up, and proceeded on to Birmingham, taking up Worcester- 
street, an ascent of one yard in twelve, thirty-two persons, and arrived at the ma- 
nufactory at thirty-five minutes past four o’clock, having consumed eleven bushels 
of coke, value 2s. 6d., and travelled in all about twenty-nine miles.” 


SUSSEX. 


The published plan of the London and Brighton Railway makes the line as 
nearly as possible direct from Kennington Common to the entrance of Brighton, a 
distance of about 47 miles, and oe nee is to be made in two hours. e line 
of road runs to Streatham, east of Mitcham and Sutton to Merstham, leaving Rei- 
gate about four miles to the west, on to Horley and Worth, passing Crawley about 
a mile westward, to within a mile of Cuckfield, and on through Hurstperpoint and 
Patcham to Brighton. Branch roads are contemplated ; one from near Cuckfield 
to Lewes and Hastings; another, commencing at Horley, through Crawley, a little 
south-east of Horsham, and, pet close to Steyning and Bramber, on to New 
Shoreham. There is a third line laid down along the Sussex coast, through Shore- 
ham, Worthing, Little Hampton, Chichester, Havant, Cosham, Fareham, and 
ending at Southampton. The estimated expense is 850,000/. It appears that at 
present about 600 persons pass daily, upon the average of the year, from London 
to Brighton ; they calculate on being able to carry passengers for about 8s., or 2d. 
amile. The coaches at present are taking people for 7s. so great is the competi- 
tion on the road, 
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Wakefield Education Return—-This document, prepared by the parochial antho- 
rities, pursuant to an order of the House of Commons, has just been forwarded to 
the Home Secretary, by which it that there are 2649 children under 


instruction at the different schools within the township, viz. :— 
No. Males. Females. 


1 Free Grammar (endowed) School . . . »« « + ® .tce 
1 National (so called) dite . . .«-e«eo «- SIO , « 180 
1 Lancasterian Gio .. 26 ce = 6s Wwe SS 
1 Green Coat (endowed) Gite. . meses eo ow awe « 
1 Infant ditto o.¢- 86 6 si¢.m se 76 
19 Other Daily ditto . . 6 « + « 486, . 202 
8 Boarding ditto . 6 « © « 17. . 159 
4 Sunday ditto . . . . 7. . 406 . . 420 
36 1426 1293 
Total . «. « »« © 0© « « DAD 


Of the above number of schools, four are confined to the Established Church, 
and two to the Dissenters. Fourteen have been established since 1818, 








| th 
IRELAND. th 
Trish Tobacco,—The commissioners for the purchase of Irish tobacco are now at ne 
Drogheda, where 17,031 lbs. had been collected by the Excise, of which 12,000lbs. 
were forwarded to the King’s stores, where they were classified and burnt, like the pr 
former quantities. The only three growers in the Drogheda district having quan. at 
tities on hand were Baron Foster, Henry Smith, Esq., of Athboy, county of Meath, 
and Thomas Brodigan, Esq., of Piltown, in the same county. The total quantity ta 
on hand in Ireland, as returned from the different excise collections on the Ist of wl 
July last, was 1,152,802 lbs., » quantity fully equal to 1000 hogsheads, the duty on . 
which, at 3s. per lb. would amount to 172,920/. The largest returns are from Kil- 1g) 
kenny and Wexford; that from Dublin amounted to 171,000 ]bs., of which na 
101,017 lbs. have been burnt ; 20,000 lbs. are in the hands of a merchant who has Ww 
a negotiation pending with the Treasury ; and 35,000 lbs. are supposed to remain e 
unconsumed in the hands of manufacturers. = 
Allotment of Land to Labourers.—The following letter of the Duke of Bedford is ee 
from “* Facts and Illustrations,” published by the Labourers’ Friend Society :— - 
** London, July 27, 1833.—Sir,—I have received the communication from the 
Labourers’ Friend Society of the 13th ult. Iam happy to say the more I see of he 
the effects attending the allotment and coungeyacaie system, the more I am per- pe 
suaded of the advantages derived from it by the labouring classes. I am convinced be 
that in a short time there will be scarcely a parish in Bedfordshire that has nut , 
adopted the system ; and I am so satisfied with its beneficial results in the parishes ha 
where I oreo roperty, that I am giving encouragement to it in other counties— be 
Devonshire, Bucks, &c. &c.” pa 
Private Bills.—For the Session 1833 it appears, by the list just published, that kn 
there were in the whole 212 petitions for private bills presented. Of these, 18 ‘a 
immediately fell to the ground, no bill founded upon them having been read even a 
first time; and 26 more did not get far enough to receive the Royal Assent. The an 
nature of the private bills now most petitioned for is somewhat indicative of the 80 
spirit and features of the times. A few years back, what most struck everybody was sag 
the vast number of IJnc/osure Bills annually petitioned for and passed. ‘The list of an 
the Sessions just concluded presents only 17. On the other hand, a species of bills 
have n to make their appearance which, it requires no great prophetic power to ver 
say, wil bi? shortly outnumber all others, albeit utterly unknown to the period to not 
which we allude: we speak of Railway Bilis. These, last Session, amounted to 14 ~ gre 
petitioned for; and 10 actually passed. The number of common Road Bills an 
petitioned for was 80. 
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